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LAST  (il/iMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SULTANS. 

Three  Sultans  in  three  months!  Such  was 
the  record  from  May  to  August,  1876.  Of  these 
the  first  is  in  his  grave— a  victim  of  assassina¬ 
tion;  the  second  was  enthroned  and  deposed 
within  a  single  Summer,  and  though  he  “  still 
lives,”  is  under  vigilant  watch  by  the  affection¬ 
ate  brother  who  succeeded  him.  The  third  re¬ 
mains  in  power,  though  with  an  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture.  To  quote  the  solemn  lines  of  the  old 
hymn : 

“  He  a  little  longer  waits, 

But  how  little  none  can  know.” 

Since  we  cannot  speak  of  him  as  a  finality,  or 
as  the  heir  of  a  firmly-established  dynasty,  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  him  as 
the  latest  representative  of  royalty,  serving, 
as  it  were  ad  interim,  till  the  next  war  or  the 
next  revolution.  But  as  while  he  remains  on 
the  throne  he  is  a  i>ersonage  of  high  imiwr- 
tance,  we  are  curious  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  is. 

It  was  our  last  day  in  Constantinople,  and  it 
was  the  great  day  of  the  week :  for  it  was  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  when  the  Sul¬ 
tan  goes  in  state  to  the  mosque,  and  all  Con¬ 
stantinople  turns  out  to  see  him.  This  bril¬ 
liant  pageant  I  had  seen  once  before,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1875;  but  in  the  East  monarchs  come 
and  go,  as  Presidents  do  in  America :  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  actors  on  the  stage,  and  act  their 
parts  and  straightway  disappear,  and  are  seen 
no  more.  The  hero  of  that  former  pageant,  a 
few  months  after  I  sAw  him  in  his  glory,  was 
added  to  the  long  list  of  Sultans  who  have  per¬ 
ished  by  assassination.  There  was  a  poor  ))lay 
upon  his  name  which  was  current  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  community,  to  wit,  that 
Abdul  Aziz  had  l>ecome  Abdui  As-irns.  No 
sovereign  ever  took  more  ])recautions  to  guard 
against  overthrow ;  he  had  a  great  army  and 
navy;  yet  fell  at  last  a  victim  to  a  conspir¬ 
acy  among  liis  own  Ministers.  The  array 
of  force  without  the  Palace  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  treachery  within.  It  was  a 
signal  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate,  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead — indeed  before  lie  was 
dead,  while  he  was  yet  only  a  captive  — his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  kept  for  years  under 
close  watch  and  guard,  virtually  a  prisoner, 
was  summoned  to  the  vacant  throne.  But  he 
too  had  only  his  “  little  hour  ”  upon  the  sUge. 
He  proved  to  be  but  “a  weak  vessel,”  and  in 
three  months  was  dei>osed  to  make  way  for  his 
younger  brother,  Abdul  Hamid,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  firmer  stuff,  and  who  has  held 
his  throne  through  the  many  changes  of  a 
troubled  time  till  now.  This  was  the  Sultan  we 
were  going  to  see. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel, 
and  wo  were  just  stepping  into  it  when  I  heard 
a  stranger  call  my  name,  and  turning  saw  a 
man  whose  tall,  erect  figure  gave  him  a  mili¬ 
tary  api>earance ;  and  knowing  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  at  Constantinople  was  a  soldier 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  our  late  war, 
I  asked  abruptly  “Are  you  General  Wallace  ?  ” 
I  had  guessed  rightly.  He  had  called  before, 
and  missed  me,  and  now  I  was  likely  to  miss 
him.  The  only  way  to  combine  the  two  pleas¬ 
ures  of  seeing  him  and  seeing  the  Sultan,  was 
t a  have  him  go  with  us.  “  No,  it  was  impossi- 
iBle;  he  hadtinother  engagement.”  But  no- 
ihing  is  impossible  to  American  persistence, 
go  without  another  word,  I  pushed  him  into 
the  carriage,  where  were  already  seated  two 
A  nerican  ladies,  and  the  society  of  his  coun¬ 
trywomen  quickly  reconciled  him  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  we  drove  off  in  triumph. 

I  was  glad  to  see  General  Wallace  for  many 
reasons.  I  had  known  of  his  services,  military 
and  civil,  in  America, and  I  had  heard  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  speak  of  the  hearty  support  which  he 
gave  them  with  the  Turkish  Government,  But 
this  was  not  because  of  any  i)roselyting  zeal 
unbecoming  in  one  in  his  public  position.  He 
protected  merchants  as  well  as  missionaries, 
commerce  as  weil  as  schools  and  colleges,  and 
this  he  did  with  the  courage  and  firmness  of  a 
soldier.  Yet  in  this  he  di<l  not  give  offence : 
for,  as  he  asked  nothing  that  was  unreason¬ 
able  or  unjust,  his  manly  frankness  com¬ 
manded  respect.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  he  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen,  he  became  a  favorite  with  the 
Sultan,  who  (if  the  reports  then  current  in 
Constantinople  were  true)  found,  or  at  least 
thought  ho  found,  more  real  friendship  in  the 
plain  American  Minister  than  in  the  titled  en¬ 
voys  and  diidomats  of  Euroi>ean  courts. 

We  drove  first  to  the  German  Embassy, 
where  I  took  leave  of  Herr  von  Hirschfeld  and 
his  wife,  who  had  made  my  stay  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  so  extremely  pleasant.  They  could  not 
go  with  us  to  tlie  mosque,  but  Madame  K — — 
joined  us,  and  dividing  our  party  into  two  car¬ 
riages,  we  rode  away. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
Embassy,  we  perceived  that  the  city  was  in 
commotion : 

“Then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro." 

The  streets  were  filled  with  troops,  whiie  a 
crowd  rushed  by  in  carriages  and  on  foot. 
We  did  not  drive  as  before  to  the  Cheragan 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Abdul  Aziz.  Since  there  was  another 
Sultan,  there  was  another  royal  residence- 
one  which  was  more  In  the  nature  of  a  royal 
retrea'.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Abdul  Hamid  would  not  exi>ose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  assassination  by  api>earing  much 
in  public,  ami  had  accordingly  withdrawn  to  a 
smuli  i>alacc  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city — per¬ 
haps  two  miles  away — known  as  the  Yildiz 
Kios<iue,  whose  chief  attraction  was  its  priva¬ 
cy  and  security :  for  it  was  in  a  garden  shut  in 
by  walls,  within  which  its  royal  occupant  could 
surround  himself  with  troops,  and  if  need  be, 
turn  the  i)lace  into  a  fortress.  Outside  of  these 
walls  he  n»*ver  api>eared,  except  to  go  to  the 
mosque,  which  was  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
palace  gate,  so  that  those  who  would  look  upon 
the  face  of  Majesty,  must  seek  it  here. 

As  we  rode  on  the  throng  in  the  streets  grew 
greater.  The  carriages  which  attracted  most 
attention  were  those  which  bore  the  thinly 
veile<I  beauties  of  the  iiarem.  The  crow<l  was 
comiKtsed  in  part  of  Turks  and  other  Moham¬ 
medans,  who  would  look  upon  the  face  of 
the  Grand  Caliph  of  their  religion  as  devout 
Catholics  look  upon  the  face  of  the  roi>e; 
but  in  i>art  also  of  strangers  then  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  who  were  from  all  countries.  A 
cordon  of  troops  drawn  around  the  mosque 
kept  the  multitude  at  a  safe  distance.  The 
pubiic  were  not  allowed  to  approach  too  near, 
for  fear  of  “accidents”;  but  as  we  had  the 
American  Minister  and  the  carriage  of  the 
German  Embassy,  we  were  at  once  admitted 
into  the  enclosed  space,  where  we  were  in  a 
small  group  comiiosed  chiefly  of  officers  and 
persons  connected  with  the  different  Embas¬ 
sies.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  palace 
gate  was  thrown  oi)en  and  a  brilliant  cortt^e 
api)eared,  comiX)sed  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of 


the  empire— high  officers  of  State  and  soldiers 
who  had  gained  a  name  in  the  late  war.  The 
proud  Turk  who  marched  in  front,  covered  with 
decorations,  was  Osman  Pasha,  whose  gallant 
defence  of  Plevna  against  the  encircling  host  of 
the  Russian  army,  won  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies. 

But  I  gave  only  a  glance  at  these  military 
chiefs :  for  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  slender  fig¬ 
ure  mounted  on  horseback.  Abdul  Hamid  is 
a  younger  man  than  was  Abdul  Aziz  when  I 
saw  him.  He  is  of  slighter  build,  and  is  less 
imposing  on  horseback.  Nor  does  the  fez  give 
so  much  dignity  to  the  head  as  would  the  com¬ 
mon  Turkish  turban,  or  the  military  cap  of  a 
commander.  But  costume  matters  little  when 
looking  upon  one  who  is  the  absolute  master 
of  fifty  millions  of  human  beings.  The  face 
was  thin  and  pale.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  blanched  with  fear.  As  the  Sultan  shows 
himself  but  once  a  week,  a  conspirator  who 
would  seek  his  death  must  seize  that  opportu¬ 
nity  to  carry  out  his  design.  Was  this  in  his 
thought  at  that  moment  ?  Was  this  “  dread  sov¬ 
ereign  ”  quivering  under  his  mailed  breast,  lest 
some  deadly  shot  from  a  concealed  hand  should 
end  his  career  ?  If  such  were  his  fears,  they 
could  last  but  a  few  moments :  for  scarcely  had 
he  dashed  into  view  before  he  alighted  at  the 
steps  of  the  mos«iue,  and  disappeared  within. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  get  through  with 
his  worship,  with  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  to  help 
him,  and  other  Moslem  priests  to  mutter  their 
prayers  and  go  through  with  their  holy  incan¬ 
tations.  While  thus  ab.sori)ed  in  his  devotions, 
a  low  carriage  with  two  splendid  horses  was 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  mos<iue,  and  as  the 
Sultan  descended  the  stejis,  the  liveried  at¬ 
tendant  put  the  reins  into  his  royal  hands,  the 
horses  gave  one  bound  up  the  ascent  and 
through  the  gate,  which  was  immediately 
closed,  and  all  was  over. 

When  the  luiblic  could  no  longer  look  upon 
the  royal  face,  they  were  entertained  with  a 
brief  military  di.sjday.  Although  the  large 
bodies  of  troops  Inul  taken  up  their  march 
back  to  the  city,  there  was  a  little  flourish  at 
the  end  by  way  of  giving  an  effective  clo.se  to 
the  scene.  There  was  a  company  of  negroes 
as  black  as  ever  were  tanned  by  the  sun  of  the 
Equator  (I  think  they  must  have  been  recruit¬ 
ed  in  Nubia  or  the  Soudan,  and  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Sapjiers  and  Miners,  as  they  car¬ 
ried  axes),  who  marched  up  and  down  with  the 
(piick  step  that  kejit  pace  with  a  lively  air, 
showing  how  the  African  with  the  si>irit  of  his 
race  responds  to  martial  music. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Circassian  guard,  in 
the  richest  military  dress  and  mounted  on 
blooded  horses,  recalling  the  Hungarian  hus¬ 
sars  whose  gildeil  uniforms  and  dashing  steeds 
give  such  splendor  to  the  military  manamvres 
in  the  Prater  at  Vienna.  The  horses  them¬ 
selves  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  They  tossed  their  heads  in  the  air,  they 
danced  and  they  pranced,  while  their  gallant 
riders  with  starred  breasts  and  lofty  plumes 
closed  the  brilliant  scene. 

As  soon  as  the  jiageant  was  ended,  we  has¬ 
tened  to  our  carriages  and  drove  rapidly  away, 
as  I  had  to  leave  C'onstantinoido  that  after¬ 
noon.  The  necessity  of  haste  obliged  me  to 
change  carriages,  leaving  General  Wallace  to 
escort  Ma<lame  K.  to  the  German  Embassy,  tu 
whom  we  waved  our  farewells  as  we  dlsai)penr- 
ed  over  the  hill,  while  we  drove  with  all  speed 
to  the  Hotel  d’Angletcrre,  where  after  dinner 
with  my  American  friends,  I  parted  from  them 
and  hastened  down  to  the  -.vater’s  etlge,  and 
was  rowed  to  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  me 
to  Varna. 

The  sail  up  the  Bosphorus  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  The  broad  arm  r>f 
the  sea  which  connects  the  Marmora  with 
the  Euxine  winds  in  and  out  as  projecting 
headlands,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that, 
answer  to  deei>  indentations  on  the  other— all 
J»ristling  with  forts  to  defend  a  passage  on 
which  may  de|>end  the  safety  of  fi  cni>ital  and 
an  emi>ire.  The  hillsides  are  sprinkled  with 
“kiosques,”  or  little  palaces  (you  .see  them 
peeritig  out  from  under  the  treesi,  to  which 
have  retired  pashas  who  have  grown  rich  with 
the  spoil  of  dUtant  provinces;  and  with  the 
residences  of  foreign  ministers,  who  have  their 
.Summer  retreats  along  the  Bosphorus.  These, 
with  the  fortress-guanled  shores  and  ancient 
towers,  all  of  which  have  their  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  coml)ine  to  make  a  scene  such  as  there 
is  not  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

But  as  I  sat  on  deck  that  afternoon,  my 
thoughts  were  more  of  the  ])re3ent  than  the 
l)a3t.  They  kejd  going  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
morning,  and  I  could  not  helj)  asking  myself. 
What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  whose  face  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  if  it  were  the 
face  of  a  god  ?  It  needs  a  strange  wisdom  to 
preside  in  the  brain  of  one  whose  will  is  law 
throughout  an  empire  of  such  vast  proportions 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  worth  while  to  ap¬ 
proach  such  a  Ruler  as  nearly  as  we  may,  even 
though  it  be  only  through  the  eyes  and  cars  of 
others,  to  form  some  opinion  of  one  who  holds 
in  Ids  single  hand  the  power  of  life  and  <leath 
over  so  many  millions  of  human  beings.  What 
manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  well  known  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  gave  me  an  account  of  an  interview  with 
the  Suitan,  which  was  (piite  long,  and  in  which 
the  Sultan  spoke,  or  api>eared  to  speak,  with 
entire  frankness.  NIr.  Hewitt  thought  him  a 
man  of  much  more  than  onlinary  Intelligence, 
and  who  was  animated  with  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  good  of  his  i»eople.  All  this  I  accept 
on  this  authority,  although  rojal  courtesies 
have  a  fascination  which  sometimes  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  very  keen  observers.  When  power 
unbemls  to  us  who  are  of  low  estate,  we  all 
feel  the  charm,  ami  are  not  disposed  to  be 
critical  as  to  whether  such  gracious  conde¬ 
scension  comes  from  the  heart.  “No  one  can 
dispute  with  the  master  of  forty  legions.” 
A  Roman  Senator  was  content  to  be  si¬ 
lent  when  Cn'sar  sjioke,  too  happy  to  receive 
such  recognition  from  him  “  whose  bcinl  did 
awe  the  world.”  Even  .\merican3,  with  all 
their  democratic  i>rincii>les,  are  susceptilile  to 
such  intluences,  nor  would  it  be  strange  if  our 
friend  from  New  York— or  our  other  friend 
from  Indiana— when  admitted  to  a  ju'ivate  au¬ 
dience  with  the  Sultan,  and  seemingly  taken 
into  his  confidence,  should  feel  the  delicate 
flattery  which  this  implies,  and  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  great  <iualities  of  such  a  Ruler— 
his  sincerity,  his  intelligence,  and  his  magna¬ 
nimity  !  But  without  wishing  by  this  to  qualify 
the  admiration  which  they  ex)>ress,  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  a<lmit  that  the  .Sultan  may  be  a 
very  amiable  gentleman,  who  in  a  private  sphere 
would  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  faithful  friend. 
It  may  be  also  that  he  is  intelligent,  that  is, 
according  to  the  Turkish  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  the  amount  of  light  that  U  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  mind  of  one  who  is  in  train¬ 
ing  for  the  throne  of  a  Sultan,  is  very  limited. 
The  one  subject  on  which  he  ought  to  be  best 


informed  is  the  state  of  his  own  empire,  and 
the  condition  of  his  own  people,  and  yet  that  is 
the  one  subject  on  which  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  those  around  him  to  keep  him  in  the  densest 
ignorance.  Of  course  if  he  had  great  natural 
“force  of  mind,  he  might  break  through  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  blind  him  and  deceive  him ;  but  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  his  mind  is  rather  weak  than 
strong.  One  who  passes  his  life  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  harem  is  likely  to  become  absorbed 
with  the  cares  of  his  numerous  household  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  forget  even  the  greater 
cares  of  government. 

A  story  which  I  heard  from  one  who  has 
long  resided  in  Constantinople,  may  illustrate 
the  dimensions  of  his  intellect.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  foreign  ambassador  was  introduced, 
who  found  the  Sultan  preoccupied,  his  brow 
weighed  down  with  care.  The  first  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips  indicated  how  he  felt  the 
burdens  which  rested  upon  him— to  which  the 
ambassador  replied  with  respectful  sympathy 
that  the  affairs  of  State  that  oppressed  His 
Majesty  must  indeed  be  overwhelming.  Thus 
drawn  out,  the  Sultan  mentioned  the  problem 
which  at  that  very  moment  vexed  his  impe¬ 
rial  mind— it  was  a  regulation  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  caf4s  in  Constantinople!  If  this 
be  true  (and  I  have  it  from  authority  which  I 
cannot  question),  it  gives  the  measure  of  the 
man.  It  shows  a  mind  which  delights  itself 
in  petty  details,  and  is  incapable  of  rising  to 
the  level  of  public  affairs.  The  Empire  may 
be  going  to  ruin,  corruption  may  prevail  in  ev¬ 
ery  department  of  the  goverumont,  whole  prov¬ 
inces  may  be  desolated  by  famine,  yet  this  Mas¬ 
ter  of  all  must  occupy  his  lofty  intellect  with 
the  regulations  of  cafes  and  dancing -girls! 
Such  a  man  might  be  a  major-domo  or  a  Lord 
Chamberlain,  but  is  utterly  incom)>etent  to  a 
position  which  is  one  of  the  most  august  in  the 
world.  “  Woe  unto  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king 
is  a  chilli!”  H.  M.  F. 

[To  be  concludoil  next  week.) 

l'M)ER  THE  (  ATAI.F.V. 

By  Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Broiiklyn,  Oct.  2.  188j. 

Now  for  the  honie-.stretch.  When  a  minis¬ 
ter  ends  his  four  months’  resjiite  after  forty 
years  of  jireaching  and  reopens  his  portfolio, 
he  may  well  realize  that  the  blank  unwritten 
leaves  in  his  life-book  itre  not  many  at  the 
best.  The  leaves  on  yonder  old  Catalpa  also 
begin  to  look  brownish,  and  remind  its  owner 
that  life  has  its  Autumn  too.  So  let  it  be.  If 
autumnal  days  are  shorter,  they  are  likewise 
eooler;  the  time  for  storing  away  fruit  in  the 
bins  has  come ;  the  tints  on  the  leaves  are  still 
scarlet  and  golden  ;  the  barren  Winter  is  not 
yet.  So  let  all  these  be;  and  with  buoyant 
heart,  quickened  with  grateful  memories,  I  re¬ 
sume  the  study-chair  and  begin  a  new  lease  of  | 
labor.  No  jiatience  have  I  with  that  stale 
phrase  about  “  the  xhady  side  of  sixty  ” ;  if  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  gets  on  the  si.  the  hilt 
that  faces  heaven,  it  ought  to  be’*.^'''^  sunny 
side.  Nor  is  that  other  nonsense  aboiK  “the 
dead  line  of  fifty  ”  any  more  worthy  of  respect. 
The  Psalmist  did  not  believe  such  stuff  or  ho 
would  never  have  talked  about  trees  that  for 
more  Ilian  a  lialf-century  have  been  bearing- 
trees  and  a^yiill  “  full  of  sa)>  and  green.” 

I  wisii  ilmd  time  to  give*a  full  account  of 
the  lale  (Vntennial  Conference  of  the  friends 
of  Tcm|ieranee  at  Philadelphia.  The  daily 
jiajiers  of  New  York  devoted  but  a  few  stingy 
lines  to  its  ]>roceeding3,  although  several  of 
them  would  have  cheerfully  given  half  a  col¬ 
umn  to  the  latest  elopement  in  Connecticut  or 
the  rankest  scandal  from  Cincinnati  or  Chica¬ 
go.  The  Conference  was  held  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  and  the  evening  meetings  were  in  several 
large  churches;  the  winding-up  service  crowd¬ 
ed  the  Academy  of  Music.  Nlany  of  the  vete¬ 
rans  were  at  the  Conference.  (Jen.  Riley,  tall 
and  straight  as  a  larch  at  ninety-one,  gave  us 
his  reminiscences  of  the  eradle-days  of  the  Re¬ 
form.  John  Hutchinson,  the  last  surviving 
brother  of  the  famous  “Hutchinson  Family,”  | 
came  on  the  platform  with  his  long  white  i 
beard,  and  sang  one  of  tlie  old  lyrics  of  Reform 
that  used  to  set  audiences  on  tire  forty  years 
ago.  Those  (Jranite  State  melodies  heliied  to  ; 
rear  the  i-rop  of  .Alxditionists  and  Teetotallers.  ! 

Miss  Frances  Willard,  Mrs.  Foster,  and  Mrs.  I 
Mary  Hunt— three  of  tlie  eloiiuent  women  of  | 
.America— were  there  to  advocate  the  claims  of  | 
a  sober,  hajipy  home  agaimst  the  demands  of  j 
the  desolating  dram-shop.  One  of  the  most  j 
welcomed  delegates  was  the  President  of  the  j 
Roman  Catholic  Total  .Abstinence  Society,  Fa-  i 
ther  Cleery  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  iiand-  1 
some  jiriest,  with  much  resemblance  to  Fa-  j 
ther  Mathew.  ,Anol  lier  Catholic  delegate,  who  j 
brouglit  a  generous  donation  of  money  and  a 
ringing  siieech,  was  cheered  immensely.  This  I 
is  the  first  time  in  whicli  Protestants  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  have  joined  hands  in  a  nation¬ 
al  convention  for  an  united  warfare  against 
the  common  enemy.  It  is  a  token  for  good, 
and  another  evidence  tliat  a  (’hristian  who 
holds  the  creed  of  Fenelon  and  Falier  has  a 
place  in  jiractical  idiilanthroi>ies  alongside 
of  a  Christian  who  holds  the  ^■reed  of  Calvin 
or  Wesley.  Many  valuable  jiaiiers  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  eminent  advocates  of  our  cau.se — all 
showing  progress  along  the  whole  line.  But 
what  are  till  such  facts  of  human  progress  in 
comparison  with  a  nasty  bit  of  gossi))  from 
Bungtown  or  a  runaway  match  in  the  village 
of  Hardscrabble?  Why  sliould  many  a  daily 
journal  give  any  si>ace  to  the  movements  of 
moral  reform  as  long  as  it  “  jiays  better”  to 
record  tlie  deeds  of  the  devil?  This  charge 
does  not  hold  good  against  all  our  daily  lu-ess, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  does  aiqily  to  some 
papers  from  which  we  should  exjiect  better 
things. 

Tills  week  has  witnessed  one  very  gladden¬ 
ing  and  even  glorious  event  in  Brooklyn.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  deiiication  of  tlie  magniliceiit  new 
structure  for  our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
i-iation.  For  many  years  this  institution  has 
been  poorly  housed  and  jioorly  sui>port(.‘d. 
Now  it  has  been  “brought  out  into  a  wealthy 
jilace,”  thanks  to  the  princely  beneficence  of 
I  the  late  Frederick  Marquand  !  He  offered  ^luu,- 
j  uih)  to  this  oliject  duiing  his  lifetime,  and  the 
trustees  of  his  estate  raised  the  off>‘r  to  $15u,- 
I  Olio.  This  sum  has  been  duiilicated  by  good 
j  people  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  splendid  edifice 
stands  conii>lete,  with  a  solid  jiccuniary  en- 
I  dowment.  No  man  has  toiled  more  nobly  for 
j  this  result  than  Daniel  W.  McAVilliams.  A 
wide  field  for  thorough,  godly  work,  lies  all 
around  that  new  building.  Brooklyn  contains 
eighty  thousand  young  men,  probably  a  major¬ 
ity  of  them  yet  unconverted.  What  they  need 
is  Jesus  Clirist,  and  in  no  way  can  Christ  be 
brought  to  them  so  effectually  as  in  the  person 
of  living  and  loving  Christians.  What  a  train¬ 
ing-school  for  practical  work  and  for  spiritual 
growth  is  that  institution  which  oiiened  its 
siiacious  rooms  last  Monday  evening!  May 
I  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  shed  abroad 
there  most  abundantly. 


If  all  the  people  in  Great  Britain  who  have 
been  benefited  by  the  philanthropic  labors  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  could  be  assembled  at 
his  funeral,  it  would  form  a  concourse  well 
nigh  as  immense  as  that  which  lately  followed 
our  national  hero  to  his  Riverside  tomb.  For 
half  a  century  he  has  been  the  embodiment 
of  Christian  benevolence.  Others  often  com¬ 
pound  by  giving  money ;  he  gave  also  his  time 
and  untiring  personal  exertions.  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  service  for  “  the  working  classes  ”  in  Ex¬ 
eter  Hall,  some  twenty-eight  years  ago.  The 
weather  was,  for  London,  intensely  hot.  Be¬ 
fore  the  service,  a  half  dozen  of  us  met  in  a 
side-room  to  seek  the  divine  blessing,  and  in 
the  little  group  which  knelt  around  the  table 
was  Shaftesbury.  He  entered  into  the  services 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  when  they  were 
concluded,  he  said  to  me  “  Isn’t  it  glorious  to 
see  this  crowd  here  on  this  hot  day?  and  the 
best  of  it  is  they  are  about  all  poor  laboring 
people.” 

Shaftesbury  introduced  more  measures  into 
Parliament  for  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the 
jxior,  the  over-worked,  and  the  ill-used,  than 
any  philanthropist  of  our  time.  He  has  secur¬ 
ed  the  appointment  of  more  Evangelical  Bish¬ 
ops  than  anyone  else;  during  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  Ministry  they  used  for  this  reason  to 
nickname  him  “  Old  Pam’s  Conscience.”  Four 
years  ago  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  standing 
before  a  great  convention  of  the  “  Y.  M.  C. 
.I.x.”  in  Exeter  Hall.  He  was  just  fourscore 
and  us  erect  as  a  Norway  pine.  His  speech 
was  an  urgent  exhortation  to  the  young  men 
to  hold  their  Associations  fast  to  the  one  su¬ 
preme  purpose  of  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  and 
rescuing  souls  by  the  power  of  “Jesus  Only.” 
William  E.  Dodge  was  sitting  be.side  him— the 
two  foremost  Christian  laymen  of  the  two 
countries.  Surely  in  the  Father’s  House, 
among  the  ranks  of  the  crowned  toilers  and 
conquerors,  they  cannot  now  be  far  apart. 

CANON  FARKAK’S  FIRST  DAY  IN’  THE 
I'NTTED  STATES. 

By  Sev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Buffalo,  Sept.  28. 

There  is  one  type  of  the  genus  divine  which 
our  American  life  has  not  as  yet  produced  the 
conditions  to  develope.  It  grows  only  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  reijuired  the  quiet  of  old  abbeys, 
and  an  exemjition  from  the  ever-iuesent  Amer¬ 
ican  demand  for  weekly  sermons,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  the  quaint  atmosphere 
of  an  old,  historic  church,  to  evolve  that  mod¬ 
ern  literary  marvel,  the  critic,  whose  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  shall  be  Religion. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Westminster.  He  is  not  a  “  mission- 
er  ”  anglican,  nor  theological  system  builder, 
nor  even  a  Hebrew  exjiert, gifted  with  “omnis¬ 
cience  and  oinnijiotence,”  but  simply  a  cool, 
.scholarly,  unpartisan  critic  in  the  field  of  re- 

■  in  the  United  States 
it  the  North  Presbyte- 
Ice  is  graced  by  a  bap- 
by  the  Grand  Duke 
arch,  and  has  a  model 
■  and  is  otht^mise  so 
r^at  it  was  well-fltted- 
urse  it  was  filled  to  see 
hed  Frederick  VV.  Far- 
is  a  preacher,  scholar, 
ide.  His  famous  ser¬ 
mon  in  AVestminster  Abbey  in  187!),  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  and  his  recent  eulogy  on  Gen. 
Grant,  awakened  a  deep  interest  to  listen  to 
our  English  cousin. 

He  was  entertained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  the 
evangelical  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
Temperance  was  the  theme  selected,  but  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  general  desire,  it  was  changed  to 
Dante.  As  Edmund  Gosse  dwelt  on  the  poet 
Gray,  and  Matthew  Arnold  on  Ros.setti,  Canon 
I  Farrar  chose  to  follow  in  the  line  of  these  crit- 
I  ical  studios,  and  give  us  the  Italian  master. 

I  And  what  can  we  say  of  it,  save  that  it  was  a 
I  masterpiece?  It  was  only  5.05  P.  M.  when  our 
I  distinguished  visitor  stejiped  for  the  first  time 
j  on  United  States  soil,  but  at  eight  precisely 
I  he  ai'peared  in  his  place  on  the  platform. 

I  AVhat’s  in  a  name,  and  what  do  we  owe  to  siir- 
j  roundings  ?  To  see  the  (’anon  amid  tlie  sculp- 
i  tured  glories  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  then 
I  on  the  jilatform  of  the  meeting-house  of  the 
I  North  Presbyterian  society  of  Buffalo,  is  cpiite 
!  a  transition,  and  quite  a  test  of  one’s  right  to 
j  fame.  He  reminds  one  of  George  AVilliam 
Curtis,  but  is  more  stiff  and  inflexible.  He  is 
I  courtly,  with  the  dangling  eye-glass,  jdain 
j  clericfil  dress,  and  shajiely  hand.  His  jiroduc- 
tion  was  more  a  sermon  than  lecture,  some- 
1  what  in  the  .sing-song,  cathedral  tone,  but  at 
i  the  close  intensely  earnest.  It  was  a  compan- 
I  ion  i>iece  to  “  Eternal  Hope,”  reiireseuting  a 
I  moral,  in  di.stiiiction  from  a  material,  hell.  He 
i  treated  first  the  life  of  Dante,  then  gave  a  con- 
j  densed  jiaraiihrase  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
and  clo.scd  with  searching,  didactic  teachings 
drawn  therefrom.  It  was  a  strong  defence  of 
righteotisn<‘SS.  Not  for  one  moment  could  you 
forget  that  he  was  the  Christian  minister.  His 
gestures  were  few,  rather  limp,  made  with  one 
arm,  while  he  held  in  the  other  his  lecture  like 
a  magazine.  But  it  told  powerfully  upon  his 
audience,  holding  the  attention  of  every  hear¬ 
er,  and  must  do  great  good,  as  it  sliowed  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  and  his  manliness 
and  courage  in  defence  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth. 

.A  few  striking  .sentences  were  as  follows; 
“This  is  a  soft,  silky  fige,  de.stitute  of  faith 
and  frightened  at  skeiiticism.”  “  There  is  no 
music  in  Dante’s  hell.”  “A  hell  of  ice  and  not 
of  fire.”  “  This  is  an  age  of  disensouled  bodies, 
not  disemViodied  souls.” 

'The  lecture  was  not  dramatic  in  any  sense, 
but  rather  judicial  in  tone,  leaving  the  impres¬ 
sion  not  of  oratory,  but  of  manly,  dignified, 
Christian  teaching. 

THE  L.\TK  UK.  It.  II.  SEKLRV. 

[.Although  thfi  following  is  a  private  note,  we 
publish  it,  as  it  is  so  honorable  to  the  writer,  and 
expresses  so  well  what  many  of  us  feel  in  regard 
to  the  beloved  di-ad.— En.  Ev.tx.] 

Bryan,  Ohio,  Oct.  1,  1885. 

Jlev.  Dr.  II.  M.  Field :  Dear  Sir,  Although  I 
have- the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  only 
through  Tuk  Eva.voelist,  I  feel  that  I  must 
write  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  your  tender 
article— all  full  of  grace— on  Dr.  Seeley  of  Hav¬ 
erhill.  I  had  just  begun  to  lueach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Merrimac,  in  what  used  to  be  East 
Bradford,  now  Groveland,  when  he  was  in¬ 
stalled.  He  was  kind,  very  kind,  to  me,  a 
young  and  timid  beginner.  W’e  were  members 
of  the  Es.sex  (North)  Association,  which  had 
such  lare  and  accomplished  men  in  it  as  Dr. 
Withington,  Prof.  Shedd,  and  Dr.  Fiske.  In 
various  ways  I  saw  him  very  often  for  five 
years,  and  always  the  refined  courtesy  of  the 


high-bred  Christian  gentleman  was  apparent. 
He  hated  meanness,  and  took  fire  at  it  and  at 
the  least  indication  of  it.  With  all  his  deli¬ 
cacy  of  taste  in  everything,  he  loved  the  low¬ 
est  of  his  race,  and  would  have  shrunk  from 
nothing  to  benefit  body  or  soul. 

Well,  I  only  meant  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  words  toward  one  I  loved — not  to  give  my 
own  thoughts  or  tell  what  I  do  know. 

With  sincere  regard,  most  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Doooett. 

LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Indian  Qneetion. 

Gen.S.  C.  Armstrong,  the  President  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  has  been  visiting  our  city,  and 
has  addressed  large  and  interested  audiences 
in  our  Church  at  Evanston,  in  the  Second 
Church,  and  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Besides  these  public  meetings,  he 
addressed  last  Monday  morning  the  ministers 
of  the  different  denominations  assembled  in  a 
body  in  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  to  hear  him.  Gen.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  visit  here  is  not  to  represent  the  in¬ 
stitution  over  which  he  so  ably  presides,  nor  to 
plead  for  its  interests,  but  to  plead  for  such 
legislation  as  will  tiid  in  delivering  the  Indian 
from  barbarism,  and  to  help  to  form  a  public 
ojiinion  that  will  first  demand,  and  then  sus¬ 
tain,  such  legislation.  He  strongly  advocates 
the  passage  of  bills  which  arc  now  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  which  are  known  as  the  Dawes  Bill 
and  the  Coke  Bill.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
former,  the  Sioux  Indians  are  authorized  to 
sell  to  the  Government  one-third  of  their  thir¬ 
ty-three  millions  of  acres  for  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  school  fund 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  tribe. 
This  can  be  done  only  in  case  the  Indians  con¬ 
sent  to  relinquish  their  tribal  character,  and 
to  take  out  fee  simple  titles  in  severalty  to  160 
acres  of  the  remainder  of  the  land.  The  Bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Coke  of  Texas,  extends 
and  applies  the  same  jirovisions  to  all  other 
tribes  dwelling  upon  reservations.  Whether, 
in  case  these  Bills  pass  Congress,  the  Indians 
can  be  induced  to  acceiit  their  provisions,  is  a 
question;  but  that  they  propose  a  just  and 
wise  settlement  of  the  vexed  Indian  ipiestion, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  And  this  is  a  question 
which  urgently  presses  for  right  settlement. 
The  Sioux  reservation  alone  is  larger  than  the 
whole  State  of  New  York,  and  about  as  large 
as  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  together. 
The  area  of  all  the  Indian  reservations  in  Da¬ 
kota,  amounted  in  1880  to  forty-two  millions 
of  acres— seven-sixteenths  of  the  whole  Terrl- 
i  tory,  and  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the 
State  of  Illinois.  This  immense  domain,  in  the 
heart  of  which  are  the  Black  Hills,  with  their 
still  unknown  mineral  wealth,  is  by  treaty  for¬ 
ever  consecrated  and  set  ajiart  to  barbarism— 
the  perpetual  possession  of  savages,  who  in 
1880  numbered  26,530  of  till  ages.  Talk  of  “  a 
century  of  dishonor”  which  has  witne.ssed  the 
making  of  such  treaties,  and  the  breaking  of 
some  of  them.  There  has  been  no  dishonor, 
as  Gen.  Armstrong  justly  says,  except  that  of 
honest  and  well-intentioned  blundering.  The 
Governmeul  lias  meant  jo  deal  justly  with  the 

iJj^i^S;^ _ ^The  sin  h»<;^bc(‘n  in  makiny  ofj 

-SfH^^eaties,  not  in  the  breakbiyWffflflllcJ^^f 
breaking  of  them  has  been  through  the  work- 
ing \f  jirovidential  laws  as  resistless  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  No  part  of  this  land  can  long 
remafil  the  inviolable  iiossession  of  savages. 
Savages  must  give  place  to  civilized  men, 
either  copper-colored  or  white,  even  as  the 
wild  buffalo  has  already  given  place  to  tame 
cattle.  Justice  and  humanity  alike  demand 
that  the  tribal  bond  shtill  be  destroyed ;  that 
Indians  shall  be  land-owners  only  on  the  .same 
terms  on  which  white  men  are ;  that  they  shall 
bo  amenable  to  the  same  laws,  and  that  liberal 
l»rovision  shall  be  made  for  their  education. 
Gen.  Armstrong  is  doing  an  important  work  in 
stirring  up  jmblic  sentiment  to  demand  legis¬ 
lation  which  shall  seek  to  carry  out  these 
measures.  While  in  this  region  he  visited 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis.  He 
desires  tliat  a  pressure  of  imblic  sentiment 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  uiion  Senators  and 
I  Rciiresenlatives  in  Congre.ss,  in  favor  of  the 
I  Dawes  and  Coke  Bills. 

I  Startling  Admissions. 

I  Under  this  head  a  corrcsi>orident  of  The 
j  Inter-Ocean  (a  journal  which  has  always  fa- 
;  vored  non-jiartisan  Prohibition),  writing  from 
Cedtir  Rapids,  Iowa,  makes  some  surprising 
statements  as  to  the  operation  of  the  jirohibit- 
ory  law  in  that  State.  He  reports  at  length 
the  views  which  were  expressed  to  him  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  Rickel,  an  earne.st  and  iirominent 
laborer  foraqiiarter  of  a  centuryiii  thecause  of 
Prohibition.  I  am  assured  that  the  corresiiond- 
ent  is  trustworthy.  He  represents  Nlr.  Rickel 
as  speaking  with  great  apparent  candor,  and 
without  bitterness,  though  he  holds  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  responsible  for  what  he  asserts 
to  be  the  practical  failure  of  the  law.  Says  Mr_ 
Rickel,  as  reported,  “Candor  coinjiels  me  to 
admit  that  Prohibition  is  not  at  the  present 
time  meeting  with  any  great  degree  of  success 
in  Iowa.”  “I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  in  my 
judgment  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase.” 
The  corresiiondent  who  reports  these  words, 
says  “  Thousamls  of  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  Prohibition  now  say  they  believe  the  law  a 
failure.”  Mr.  Rickel  accounts  for  this  confess¬ 
ed  failure,  by  .saying  that  the  riiiiiister.s,  during 
the  Ameiidmeiit  campaign,  did  their  utmost  in 
favor  of  Prohibition,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
imliiit ;  but  that  after  Prohibition  became  a 
law  on  the  statute-book,  they  ceased  their  ef¬ 
forts,  so  that  now  “  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  in 
Iowa  to  hear  a  Temperance  sermon,  while  Gos- 
I>el  Temperance  meetings  seem  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  jiast.”  “  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,” 
says  Mr.  Rickel  further,  “to  understand  why 
our  Christian  ministers  were  so  active  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  and 
.statutory  Prohibition,  and  that  after  securing 
those  things,  they  should  as  a  class  exhibit 
such  utter  indifference  as  regards  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law.”  And  there  is  a  eolunin  and 
a  half  more  to  the  same  effect.  But  while  Mr. 
Rickel  thus  holds  the  mini.stry  resjionsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  law,  he  .seems  also  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  success  of  the  law  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  continuous  and  strenuous  cam- 
jiaign  from  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  Because  this  has  not  been  done,  he  says 
that  “  The  imtilic  sentiment  that  was  once 
awakened  in  this  State  in  behalf  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  is  rapidly  dying  out.” 

Of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements,  I 
have  no  knowledge  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  reported  by  a  correspondent  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  and  truthfulness  are  vouched  for,  and 
are  printed  in  a  journal  which  is  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  Prohibition.  As  such  they  are 
entitled  to  consideration.  Their  significance 
each  reader  can  determine  for  himself.  This 
much  may  be  said  by  way  of  comment,  that 
when  men  place  their  chief  reliance  in  Prohibi¬ 


tion,  believing  that  without  that  the  liquor 
traffic  will  grow  more  and  more  insolent,  while 
with  it  it  can  be  practically  destroyed,  they 
will  plainly  be  tempted  to  leave  unemployed 
other  agencies  of  reform,  and  to  exjiect  that 
the  law  will  execute  itself.  It  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  that  would  come  to  pass  which 
this  correspondent  declares  ha.'<  come  to  pass. 

Clement. 

Chicago,  in..  Oct.  3,  1885. 

THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

The  Andover  Review  for  October  begins  with 
“The  ‘  Theodicee ’  of  Leibnitz,”  which,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  start,  consists  of  a  number  of 
essays  first  published  in  the  year  1710,  and  all 
of  which  were  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  Sophie  Charlotte,  “  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Leibnitz,  and  with  whom  he 
had  frequently  conversed  touching  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  doubts  expressed  by 
Boyle  in  his  famous  ‘  Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique.’  ”  It  is  to  be  continued  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Prof.  Henry  A.  P.  Torrey.  The  early 
missionary  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  May- 
hews,  and  others,  among  the  Indians,  and  all 
going  to  show  that  “The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  ”  was,  as  Palfrey  claims,  “  the 
first  missionary  society  in  the  history  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Christendom,”  have  a  fresh  setting  in 
the  second  paper,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill. 
The  cooperation  of  one  or  more  London  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  previous  to  the  Revolution,  is 
especially  noticed.  Dr.  Barrows  (of  Reading, 
Mass.)  next  considers  the  Relations  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Civilization,  and  Christianity,  and  we 
especially  commend  his  jiaper  to  the  many 
reviewers  of  the  daily  press,  who  through  lack 
of  discrimination  are  wont  to  load  all  the  ills 
and  imperfections  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter.  A  General  View  of  the  Religious  Con¬ 
dition  of  Germany  by  one  who  ought  to  know, 
namely :  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg  of  Berlin, 
puts  a  more  hopeful  face  on  the  general  aspect 
and  progress  of  religion  in  that  country  than 
we  are  wont  to  get,  at  second  hand,  here  in 
America.  Protestantism  is  holding  its  own 
and  more,  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of 
vigor  promising  a  new  growth.  The  writer 
says  in  conclusion : 

One  who  surveys  the  whole  field  and  fathoms  the 
deiith  of  the  various  movements,  is  jiri'jiared  for 
the  statement  of  llev.  Mr.  Baumann  in  summing 
up  the  results  of  his  investigation,  which  was  that 
“the  life  of  the  German  Church  jiresents  a  jiicturo 
of  stirring  activity,  so  that  ours  will  perhaps  ap- 
jtear  to  later  ages  as  a  jieriod  of  blessed  {irosjier- 
ity.” 

Passing  the  Editorials,  which  are  always 
worth  reading,  and  which  discuss  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  (as  the  fourth  tojiic  in  the  series  on  Pro¬ 
gressive  Orthodoxy)  and  the  seventy-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  American  Board,  we  come  to 
the  usual  resume  of  Theological  and  Religious 
Intelligence,  which  in  this  number  includes 
“Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of  Protestant 
Missions,”  by  Dr.  R.  Grundemann,  translated 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck;  and  second,  “The 
New  Movement  toward  Unity,”  by  the  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward.  The  latter’s  immediate  in¬ 
citement  is  the  luiblished  proceedings  of  the 
late  Hartford  Meeting.  He  writes  in  good 
spirit,  but  with  the  limitations  of  “a  Church- 
^lan.”  The  dejiartment  of  Reviews  is  not  ex- 
OTustVir,  ■IratT'tff’^ood  flUallty,  as'£Iiis  saTlTpJ^ 
paragraph  from  the  high  Congregational  out¬ 
look  of  Prof.  Starbuck  sufficiently  attests: 

This  [Prof.  Briggs’s  American  Presbytorianism] 
is  a  frank,  hearty,  manly,  large-mindoii  book,  the 
Presbyterianism  of  which  is  all  the  more  thorough 
because  the  author  einiihatically  rejects  the  as- 
sumplion  that  it  is  final,  but  holds  it  onlj-  for  a 
very  eminent  development  within  the  Church,  des¬ 
tined,  after  the  [lerfect  exjilication  of  its  specific 
excellences,  to  be  merged  into  “  the  main  of  wa¬ 
ters  ’’  of  reconstituted  and  reunited  Christendom. 
For  the  author,  with  bold  brotherhood,  will  not 
stop  with  Prote.sf autism,  but  embraces  the  whole 
Church,  in  her  elder  and  her  younger  fonns  alike, 
in  his  fore.sight  of  reunion.  A  PuriUui  can  afford 
this.  If  there  is  any  Protestant  Church  whose  the¬ 
ology  does  not  ring  clear  and  full  of  i,hc  fides  sola, 
and  in  whose  government  the  people  have  but  du¬ 
bious  rights,  such  a  Church  may  well  be  temjited 
to  cover  its  defects  liy  vaunting  itself  the  peculiar 
chamjiion  of  Protestantism,  and  scornfully  refus¬ 
ing  to  look  yet  further  in  its  forecast  of  final  inclu¬ 
sion.  But  Pi(*sbytcrianism,  so  .sound,  so  pojmlar, 
and  yet  so  stable,  historic  yet  thoroughly  nio4ern 
,  and  fresh,  warmly  experimental,  but  witli  an  expe¬ 
rience  raised  by  its  profound  indoctrination  above 
all  the  mawkisimess  of  mere  jiietism,  maintaining 
a  manly  hold  on  public  interests,  yet  above  the 
faintest  .sus|)icion  of  manijiiilating  them  for  its 
own  ecclesiastical  ends,  she  in  the  lead  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  forms  of  Puritanism,  can  afford  to  be  as  large 
in  forecast  ns  the  S[)irit  of  Clirist  may  bid  her  be. 

AVe  never  knew  before  how  near  Presbyterianism, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  came  to  being  the  Church 
of  the  country,  as  overwhelmingly  [iredominant  in 
the  colonies  at  large,  at  least  in  the  central  ones, 

!  as  Congregationalism  in  New  England.  In  1759 
the  Presbyterians  proper  had  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
,  land,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
100  ministers,  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  120, 
against  43  of  other  denominations  in  New  York, 
New'  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  adding 
.some  iirobable  e.stirnates,  the  Presbyterianism  of 
the  three  national  types,  British,  Dutch,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  had  145  iniiii.sters,  and  throwing  out  tho 
South,  122  against  43. 
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CSITT  M.ISIFESTEU. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  recent  death 
of  a  great  conqueror,  was  that  his  death  ce¬ 
mented  the  union  his  life  had  preserved. 
Sympathy  for  the  dying  soldier  melted  the 
last  vestiges  of  sectional  strife.  It  was  well 
remarked,  that  “the  ravelled  robe  of  our  na¬ 
tional  unity  ”  was  knit  together  by  the  sharp 
needles  of  national  sorrow.  Conquerors  and 
conquered  clasiied  hands  over  the  bier  of  him 
who  led  the  one,  vanquished  the  other,  and 
now  made  his  “  first  surrender  ”  to  the  grim 
conqueror  of  ail.  Death  completed  what  life 
had  striven  to  achieve,  and  unity  was  mani¬ 
fested  under  the  i  ressure  of  a  universal  grief. 

May  there  not  be  a  lesson  here  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  ?  Her  history  has  been  largely  a  his¬ 
tory  of  internal  warfare.  Her  communion  has 
been  divided  and  subdivided,  until  sectarian 
schisms  became  a  by-word  of  reproach.  Her 
enemies  have  drawn  their  chief  weapons  of  at¬ 
tack  from  her  own  inconsistencies  and  unhap¬ 
py  dissensions.  The  seamless-robe  has  been 
sadly  rent,  and  sacred  things  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  were  en¬ 
trusted. 

However  much  the  fact  is  explained  or  de¬ 
fended,  the  practical  result  has  been  inevitable 
and  disastrous.  The  Church  has  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  and  misunderstood,  because  the 
world  it  was  sent  to  convert  has  never  had  a 
fair  chance  of  seeing  its  principles  manifested 
in  its  life.  The  only  unity  which  men  care 
much  about,  is  a  practical  unity  than  manifests 
itself  in  the  power  it  exerts.  Christ  realized 
this  in  uttering  the  words  of  His  sacrificial 
prayer,  and  the  reason  “the  world  ’’  has  been 
so  slow  in  believing,  is  because  the  essential 
condition  divinely  pointed  out  has  been  so  sig¬ 
nally  lacking. 

The  reply  is  frequently  made  that  true  unity 
actually  exists,  and  that  denominational  dif¬ 
ferences  are  only  ai)parent.  It  is  argued  that 
sectarian  infelicities  are  only  superficial,  and 
that  underneath  the  non-essential  divergen¬ 
cies  of  government  and  ritual,  is  a  real  unity 
of  spirit,  and  the  bond  of  charity  and  peace. 

Undoubtedly  tliis  invisible  bond  exists,  and 
one  of  the  most  hoi>eful  signs  of  the  times,  is 
that  succeeding  years  see  it  strengthened,  and 
that  the  great  bodies  of  Christendom  are  draw¬ 
ing  nearer,  while  walls  of  sectarian  exclusive¬ 
ness  are  crumbling. 

But  the  nineteenth  century  demands  a  more 
specific  type  of  unity  than  this!  If  old  strifes 
begotten  of  the  Reformation  are  really  ended ; 
if  secUirianism  is  only  superficial,  and  unity 
actually  underlies  the  life  of  the  Church ;  if 
unity  is  strength  and  lack  of  unity  is  weak¬ 
ness;  then  the  sooner  the  practical  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  ma<ie,  the  better  for  the  Church  and  the 
world.  The  civil  wars  of  the  Church  would 
thus  be  smi  to  be  ended,  and  the  internal 
wounds  of  bitterness  would  be  healed  beyond 
the  questioning  even  of  a  worldly  critic. 

A  sentimental  unity  does  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  religion  any  more  than  it  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  (he  State.  Such  a 
union  might  have  existed  (invisibly)  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  even  by  permitting 
the  Confederacy  to  have  its  own  way,  and  the 
rupture  caused  by  secession  might  liave  been 
explained  to  the  world  as  merely  “3ui>erfl- 
cial.”  Millions  of  treasure  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  might  thereby  have  been  saved 
the  Republic.  The  divided  States  could  have 
“loved  one  another,”  although  their  creeds 
.on, 

tlalf”  of  liberty,  slavery,  and  State  rights. 
JTiie'  years  spent  in  fighting  one  another  and 
devastating  half  the  country,  might  have  been 
spent  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  the  arts,  and  the  material  prosperity  of 
each  section  would  thereby  have  been  assured. 
That  strictly  imaginary  boundary  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  could  have  been  de¬ 
clared  merely  a  denominational  wall,  raised 
for  purposes  of  expediency,  but  otherwise  non- 
essential.  On  this  wall  a  banner  of  divers  col¬ 
ors  could  have  been  placed  inscribed  with  a 
national  motto,  where  future  patriots  might 
read  “Divided  we  stand,  [but]  united  we 
are!" 

Now  the  world  would  have  been  very  slow  in 
recognizing  this  sort  of  unity.  The  country  at 
large  also  would  have  been  found  incapable  of 
giving  it  such  an  interpretation.  The  defend¬ 
ers  o#  the  Union  would  have  been  found  very 
stubborn  pupils  in  the  effort  to  convert  them 
to  the  new  doctrine.  Still,  it  /ooA>'  plausible! 
at  least  as  much  so  for  the  State  as  it  does  for 
religion. 

Notwithstanding  our  theorizing,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  unity  was  attained,  and  onhj  attain¬ 
ed,  through  sacrifice  and  suffering.  That  the 
Republic  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  and  the 
Union  was  restored  through  a  million  heart¬ 
aches  and  nearly  half  a  million  new-made 
graves.  That  devotion  to  this  single  principle 
was  sealed  by  the  blood  that  flowed  freely 
from  every  federal  State,  and  attested  by  the 
agonies  and  undaunted  heroism  of  a  hundred 
battle-fields. 

Such  is  the  national  estimate  of  the  sort  of 
unity  we  are  attempting  to  define  and  defend. 
A  unity  which  is  manifest  to  the  world,  which 
men  can  see  and  beiieve  in,  and  which  carries 
a  practical  pouer  with  it  wherever  it  goes. 

The  political  parallel  is  not  complete  without 
a  word  on  the  necessity  of  mutual  recognition, 
as  a  basis  of  unity  manifested.  The  Union 
was  not  what  its  name  implied  during  the  con¬ 
flict  or  even  at  the  end  of  it,  for  sectional  feel¬ 
ing  was  still  embittered.  Not  until  the  seced¬ 
ing  States  were  received  again  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  acted  again  through  their  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  in  the  national  coun¬ 
cil,  could  it  be  said  that  these  States  were  rec- 
ognized  as  true  members  of  the  body  politic. 
Recognition  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  essential 
principle  of  practical  unity.  Without  it  the 
unity  does  not  exist.  If  it  is  true  that  there 
should  be  “  no  taxation  without  representa 
tion,”  it  is  equally  true  there  can  be  “  no  real 
uriifi/ without  representation  and  recognition.’ 
The  United  States,  for  example,  is  a  confeder 
ation  of  single  States,  and  each  of  these  has 
its  accredited  representatives  duly  recognized 
as  such  at  the  National  Capital.  This  act  of 
representation,  mutual  recognition,  and  final 
coOi>eration  in  council,  manifests  the  national 
unity ;  it  does  not  create  unity,  but  it  demon 
strates  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  applies  it 
as  a  power  for  the  national  good. 

Even  so,  we  believe  that  any  future  oecumen 
ical  council,  or  congress  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  strictly  entitled  to  the  name 
must  be  constituted  of  representatives  duly 
accredited  and  duly  recognized  as  me*ul}ers 
not  simply  of  an  indei>endent  church  or  sect 
but  as  members  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Every  sei>arate  State,  moreover,  has  its  own 
local  government  and  laws,  and  its  own  par 
ticular  method  of  administering  the  same 
Even  so,  every  Christian  denomination  is  at 
liberty  to  have  its  own  form  of  worship  and 
method  of  church  government,  as  long  as  it 
holds  to  the  essential  truths  of  the  (losi>el,  is 
at  peace  with  itself  and  charity  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors. 

A  new  State  is  occasionally  added  to  the 


strength  or  its  unity.  So  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  necessitating  contact  with 
the  ever-varying  civilization  and  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  old  and  new  world,  it  may 
occasionally  change  its  name  or  assume  a  form 
of  worship  suited  to  the  circumstances;  but 
this  does  not  alienate  it  from  the  true  confed¬ 
eration  of  Christianity  so  long  as  essential 
Christian  truths  are  retained  in  its  creed,  and 
Christian  living  exemplified  in  its  practice. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  applies 
to  churches  as  well  as  individuals. 

Some  have  even  held  that  denominational- 
ism  is  of  the  divine  economy.  Without  going 
so  far,  we  can  readily  admit  that  it  demon¬ 
strates  unity  to  be  possible  in  the  midst  of  di¬ 
versity,  and  illustrates  in  religion  a  principle 
universally  recognized  in  nature  and  in  human 
government.  Diversity  in  State  laws  does  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the 
United  States;  and  diversity  in  denomination¬ 
al  methods  will  not  seriously  Interfere  with 
the  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic  when  that 
unity  comes  to  be  properly  defined  and  prac¬ 
tically  manifested. 

The  Church  has  passed  its  periods  of  phys- 
icai  persecution  and  painful  martyrdom,  but 
periods  of  intense  intellectual  conflict  are  di¬ 
rectly  ahead.  The  faggot  and  the  stake  liave 
not  tested  the  Church  more  severely  than  will 
the  destructive  forces  of  modern  criticism  and 
the  bitter  invectives  of  modern  infidelity. 

As  the  sense  of  danger  becomes  more  appa¬ 
rent,  and  the  moral  darkness  deepens  (as  fore¬ 
told  by  one  who  was  more  than  prophet),  the 
Church  will  apiuehend  her  need  of  that  unity 
w'herein  true  strength  lies,  and  be  less  solici¬ 
tous  in  defining  her  differences  in  the  final  and 
earnest  effort  to  discover  a  common  ground 
where  Christianity  may  meet  and  master  a 
common  enemy. 

And  what  “ common  ground”  can  there  be 
for  the  divided  hosts  of  the  Church  militant, 
save  that  which  has  Christ  for  its  centre,  and 
Christ  for  its  circumference  ?  The  Cross  has 
been  the  meeting-place  for  all  the  centuries, 
and  it  will  be  the  final  rallying-place  for  all 
Christ’s  followers  of  every  name.  The  blood¬ 
stained  banner  of  the  Cross  will  become  bright¬ 
er,  even  though  denominational  banners  may 
become  fainter.  An  intenser  view  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  melt 
the  last  vestiges  of  sectional  strife.  Conscious 
sympathy  with  the  sin-stricken  world,  and  ear¬ 
nest  longings  to  save  the  lost,  will  leave  no 
room  for  petty  rivalry  or  church ly  pride. 

Christian  churches  will  be  drawn  together 
by  an  irresistible  influence  as  they  draw  near¬ 
er  the  personal  Christ.  Creeds,  confessions, 
rubrics  and  rituals  will  jtale  before  the  light  of 
His  coming.  In  the  rending  of  the  veil  tint 
separates  the  temporal  from  the  eternal,  the 
true  bond  that  unites  all  hearts  will  be  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  i>erson  of  Him  who  has  entered  with¬ 
in  that  veil  as  our  High  Priest  and  Intercessor. 

The  central  figure  of  a  united  Church  is 
Christ.  In  the  divine  presence  divisions  of 
mere  names  will  cease  to  be  of  importance. 
The  links  that  will  bind  the  broken  ranks  of 
Christendom  will  be  love  for  a  common  leader, 
faith  in  a  common  Saviour,  and  sympathy  in  a 
common  cause. 

Old  things  will  pass  away,  and  the  wounds 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  received  in  the 
house  of  His  friene  s  will  be  healed. 

Even  as  silence  too  solemn  to  be  broken 
gathered  at  the  death-bed  of  the  conqueror 
whom  the  nation  recently  mourned,  and  in 
that  silence  the  voice  of  sectional  feeling  was 
forever  hushed,  so  shall  the  discordant  notes 
oLsectarian  difGirences  be  llrrally  quelled,  \vhen 
ns  a  more  perfect  glimpt 
face  of  the  Prince  of  Peace/ 

E.  W.iRREN  Clark 


sibility,  and  “  nothing  but  adultery,  or  such  wilful 
desertion  as  can  no  w'ay  be  remedied  by  the  Church 
or  civil  magistrates”  (Confession  of  Faith,  chap, 
xxiv.,  sec.  6),  can  warrant  its  rupture  by  any  hu¬ 
man  authority.  Let,  therefore,  the  pulpit  and  the 
religious  press,  as  well  as  parents,  teachers,  and 
others.  Instruct  and  warn  the  young  concerning 
these  great  evils  and  dangers.  .\nd  our  ministers 
are  urged  to  the  greatest  possible  care,  that  “  they 
neither  transgress  the  laws  of  God  nor  the  laws  of 
the  community”  in  marrying  persons  who  have 
been  divorced  on  grounds  not  warranted  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures,  or  any  other  persons  whose  lawful 
right  may  be  justly  called  in  ipiestion.  (Directory 
for  Worship,  chap,  xi.,  sec.  (».)  Nor  may  we,  as 
conservators  of  the  public  morals,  omit  to  appeal 
to  the  Legislatures  of  our  several  States  for  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  of  marriage,  license,  regis¬ 
tration,  and  other  regulation,  as  will  at  once  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  ministers,  parents,  and  society, 
as  well  as  guard  against  hasty  and  improper  mar¬ 
riages,  and  so  take  away,  to  a  great  extent,  occa¬ 
sions  for  divorce. 

Wheeler. 


the  absolute  falsity  of  all  the  charges  she  had  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  prosecute  {  The  Roman  Church  in  Scotland. — It  was  only 
made  against  Mr.  Morales,  and  as  I  finished  our  work,  and  such  tlie  price  we  must  pay  for  i»  tliat  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored 
reading  it,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  before  us,  our  victories,  but  we  struggle  on,  praying  day  ;  ^>eotland,  after  the  lapse  of  2‘2.'»  years.  Since 

buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  declared  herself  by  day  for  larger  measures  of  that  faith  whose  i  *‘***i^ 

I  vellous  vitality  m  that  little  kingdom.  Bi'Sido 


jurchj 
the  transfigure 


ihenj^in 
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DUTY  OF  MINISTERS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
DIVORCE  AND  REMARRIAGE. 

The  alarming  spread  of  divorce  in  States 
where  divorce  is  made  easy,  brings  the  minis¬ 
try  to  consider  the  question  of  duty  when  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  has  been  di- 
orced.  During  my  whole  ministry  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  this  question  never  arose, 
but  in  Michigan  it  constantly  presents  itself, 
and  particularly  in  this  city,  which  is  the  Gret¬ 
na  Green  of  Ohio,  where  a  license  is  necessary 
for  marriage. 

The  grounds  upon  which  divorce  is  granted 
in  this  State  are  1,  adultery;  2,  extreme  cruel¬ 
ty;  3,  desertion  for  three  years;  4,  impotency  ; 

neglect  to  supi>ort;  6,  habitual  drunken- 
ne.ss,  and  7,  conviction  of  felony.  These  throw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  every  term  of  court 
grinds  out  its  grist  of  divorces.  The  ground  of 
extreme  cruelty  is  perhaps  the  easiest  by  which 
the  knot  is  untied.  It  would  be  laughable, 
were  it  not  so  sail,  to  hear  a  strong  man  bring 
charges  against  a  little  woman  for  this  cause. 
The  writer  stepped  into  court  not  long  since, 
and  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
court-room,  except  the  Judge  and  tlie  party 
seeking  divorce,  with  her  counsel  and  witness. 
The  lawyer  presented  the  complaint,  and  said 
it  was  all  right.  The  charge  was  drunkenness. 
The  woman  said  in  answer  to  the  Judge  that 
her  husband  drank  some  when  she  married 
him,  but  she  did  not  suppose  he  would  become 
drunkard  when  she  took  him  “  for  better 
and  for  worse,”  and  promised  before  God  “  to 
cleave  to  him  so  long  as  both  should  live.”  \ 
witness  testified  that  the  man  sometimes  came 
home  drunk.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  first  presentation  of  the  case,  she 
went  out  of  court  a  divorced  woman.  Thus 
easily  is  the  marriage  tie  sundered,  and  the 
family  broken  up,  and  children  are  worse  than 
orphaned.  The  strong  temptation  is  set  be¬ 
fore  every  man  and  wife  for  sliglit  reasons  to 
seek  divorce,  and  the  ease  of  {u’ocuriug  it  leads 
others  to  marry  with  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
only  an  experiment. 

The  churches  cannot  too  soon  set  ui»  a  stand 
ard  against  this  growing  evil,  and  the  only 
remedy  seems  to  be  a  national  divorce  law. 
The  States  which  may  have  strict  divorce  laws, 
owe  it  to  their  own  protection  to  hasten  this 
safeguard.  Our  Confession  of  Faith  gives  two 
grounds  for  divorce :  adultery  and  desertion 
under  certain  circumstances.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  Paul’s  teaching  concerning  desertion 
refers  to  any  other  than  that  which  amounts 
to  such  religious  persecution  as  might  occur 
in  heathen  countries,  but  not  in  our  own.  The 
duty  of  ministers  in  the  ca:=e  is  set  forth  in  tlie 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  they  must  judge 
whether  any  case  comes  under  its  limit.  Mov¬ 
ed  by  these  considerations,  an  overture  was 
sent  by  the  Session  of  the  Church  of  Monroe 
to  its  Presbytery,  and  by  it  sent  to  the  General 
.Assembly,  upon  which  the  following  impertant 
action  was  taken  : 

Overture  No.  3.  From  the  Pre.st)ytery  of  Mon¬ 
ro  •,  requesting  that  in  view  of  the  great  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  frequency  of  divorce,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  ot>tained,  ministers  be  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  use  great  caution  in  performing  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  in  all  cast's  refuse,  when  eithi'r  of 
the  parties  has  been  divorcini  from  any  other  than 
Scriptural  reasons.  '  j 

The  .\s.sembly  cannot  too  emphaiically  pronounce  i 
its  condemnation  upon  the  loose  views  and  prac-  | 
tict'S  so  alarmingly  prevalent  in  our  day  on  the  j 
subject  of  luarriagi*  and  ilivorce,  nor  too  earnestly  . 
call  upon  its  ministers  ami  people  to  use  their  in- 
fluence,  both  by  precept  and  example,  for  the  pro-  ; 
motion  of  a  healthier  moral  sentiment  in  the  com 


THE  ROMAN  (  HURCH  IN  .MEXICO. 

By  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene. 

Mexico  City,  Sept.  17th,  1886. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  watchman  upon  Zion’s  walls 
in  this  Republic,  when  tpiestioned  “  What  of 
the  night  ?  ”  can  hardly  fail  to  answer  as  in  the 
burden  of  Dumah,  “The  morning  cometh  and 
also  the  night.”  Noting  with  intense  interest 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  antiqua¬ 
ted,  deep-rooted,  purse-proud  Jesuitical  Ro¬ 
manism  on  the  one  hand,  allied  and  ever  al¬ 
lying  itself  with  the  race-prejudices,  the  mo¬ 
ney-aristocracy  and  the  social  elite  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  seeking  thus  to  touch  the  springs 
even  of  the  Federal  Government  itself;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  humanitarianism,  the 
spirit  of  intellectual,  and  industrial,  and  social, 
and  national  elevation  and  progress,  as  this 
is  seen  represented  in  liberal  organizations,  in 
Masonic  fraternities,  in  student  clubs,  in  work¬ 
ingmen’s  societies,  and  especially  in  Protest¬ 
ant  missions,  we  cannot  but  feel  at  times  that 
there  is  a  night  for  every  day,  and  in  our  dark¬ 
est  hours  we  are  tempted  to  see  simply  a 
dreary  and  monotonous  alternation  of  the 
two.  The  pendulum  seems  to  swing  back  and 
forth  with  no  forwanl  movement  on  the  dial  of 
progress.  Such  a  view  would  be  morbid.  It 
would  not  present  the  facts.  Progress  marked 
and  vital,  there  has  been,  and  day  by  day  the 
wonder  grows.  But  every  step  is  marked  with 
blood.  Every  inch  of  ground  gained  must  be 
icon  by  sleepless  vigilance  and  true  courage, 
both  physii'al  and  moral.  Practically  taking 
as  their  motto  Ad  majornn  Dei  gloriam,  our 
Romish  antagonists  adopt  whatever  means 
seem  adaided  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  Grant¬ 
ed  that  the  latter  is  good,  it  sanctifies  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  truly  amazing  to  note  what  moral 
transformations  are  thus  jiroduced  according 
to  the  views  of  these  deluded  souls.  Calumny, 
treachery,  falsehood,  theft,  sacrilege,  and  mur¬ 
der,  all  become  highways  leading  to  heaven 
when  they  are  required  to  serve  tlie  purposes 
of  the  Papacy.  To  cut  out  bodily  one  Com¬ 
mandment  from  the  Decalogue,  and  then 
teach  this  to  their  children  as  complete,  thus 
arraying  themselves  against  the  throne  of  God, 
no  more  costs  them  a  scruple  than  it  does  to 
plot  and  execute  practical  methods  for  ob¬ 
structing  the  Government  In  its  laudable  and 
constitutional  efforts  to  secure  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  perfect  religious  liberty.  .\11  the  weight  of 
Romish  influence,  intellectual,  financial,  and 
moral,  is  being  employed  day  by  day  inutile 
ceaseless  effort  to  strangle  and  destroy 
young  Republic  and  bring  back  the  good 
monarchical  days,  when  such  luxuries  as 
vents  and  monasteries,  jirocessions  and  tit 
and  the  inquisition,  coulil_J^^  enjoyej. 
wi. 

We  have  recently  experienced  an  e 
tication  of  these  luiiiciples.  wliieh  hut  for 
manifest  interposition  of  God  in  answer  toj 
prayer,  would  have  resulted  disastrously  to  our 
cause  in  this  city.  More  than  a  year  ago  a 
group  of  four  Romish  families  resolved  to 
counteract  and  destroy,  if  possible,  the  moralj 
influence  of  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales,  the  pastor 
of  two  of  our  tliree  churches  in  tliis  city,  who 
with  his  two  congregations  and  three  day 
schools,  and  house  to  hou.se  pastoral  visita¬ 
tions,  is  making  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  community.  Unwilling,  because  unable, 
to  oppose  his  preaching  by  arguments,  and  un¬ 
able  to  convict  him  by  lawful  means  of  moral 
delinquencies,  tliese  persons  approached  skil¬ 
fully  a  Bible-woman  employed  by  the  mission 
to  aid  Mr.  Morales,  and  by  offers  of  money  in¬ 
duced  her  to  coftperate  with  them  in  their 
scheme.  They  advanced  lier  money,  which 
she  was  to  loan  at  enormous  rates  of  interest 
to  the  various  families  of  the  congregations, 
with  a  view  in  time  of  presenting  me  with  a  list 
of  the  families,  amounts  loaned  and  interest 
exacted,  and  charging  the  whole  business  upon 
Mr.  Morales.  The  reputed  money-lender  was 

a  female  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  F - ,  the 

Bible-woman.  For  more  than  a  year  we  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  latter’s  work,  wlilch 
seemed  to  be  utterly  barren,  and  the  first  of 
this  month  she  was  dismis.sed.  On  coming  to 
receive  her  month’s  salary,  she  presented  me 
with  a  foolscap  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  the  names  of  thirty-three  families,  and 
opi>osite  each  name  were  two  amounts,  the  first 
representing  the  sura  loaned,  and  tlie  second 
the  interest  received.  Laying  the  paper  before 
me,  she  charged  Mr.  Morales  with  the  sin  of 
usury,  saying  that  for  over  a  year  he  had  em- 
jdoyed  her  in  money-lending  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  interest,  so  that  no  time  had  remained 
to  her  for  Tract  and  Bible  work.  She  added 
that  these  sums  had  been  loaned  for  from  two 
to  four  months,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
his  own  explicit  instructions,  Mr.  Morale’s 
name  had  been  carefully  withheld,  but  that 
now,  ill  the  interest  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  she  felt  in  duty  bound  to  ex()ose  the 
whole  affair.  She  left  me,  and  I  began  to 
study  the  paper.  The  first  name  was  perfect¬ 
ly  familiar  to  me.  I  saw  “  Mrs.  Molino,”  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  received  $20  from  Mrs. 

P - in  May  of  last  year,  and  paid  $5  at  the 

end  of  four  months  for  the  use  of  it.  She  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Morales  came  in  to  see  me,  and  I  gave 
him  the  paper  and  laid  before  him  the  charges. 
He  calmly  and  firmly  denied  having  ever  lent 
a  dollar  on  interest,  and  declared  the  charges 
to  be  utterly  false.  We  went  over  the  list,  and 
found  the  rate  to  be  from  45  to  75  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually.  After  commending  the  matter  to  God, 
we  separated.  The  following  dav  I  sent  for 
Mrs.  P - and  questioned  her  further,  and 


appealed  to  her  by  every  sacred  motivejo  tell 
me  only  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  She 
repeated  her  former  charges,  and  then  pro-  i  our  national  history  with  blood  and  fire 


a  Judas,  and  imjilored  our  forgiveness,  saying 
that  on  the  previous  Monday  (the  day  she  gave 
me  the  list)  she  hail  signed  a  contract  with 
four  Romish  families  to  do  what  she  had  done, 
and  had  received  as  payment  8500;  but  that 
the  previous  day,  after  leaving  us,  her  con¬ 
science  tortured  her  to  such  an  extent  that  slie 
could  not  rest  nor  divert  herself  in  any  way. 
As  the  night  came  on  lier  agony  became  un¬ 
bearable.  Toward  morning  she  fell  asleep  in 
a  sitting  posture  for  an  instant,  when  she 
seemed  to  see  in  a  dream  the  form  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  a  former  minister  of  ours,  who  died  two 
years  since— as  a  martyr  to  the  Gospel.  He 
stood  before  her,  and  said  in  tones  of  reproach  : 
“Ah,  Ana,  you  have  taken  counsel  not  of  our 
brethren,  hut  of  our  enemies.”  She  awoke 
with  a  scream,  her  children  ran  to  bring  her 
water  and  to  call  the  neighbors ;  but  she  quiet¬ 
ed  them,  and  began  to  consider  liow  she  should  j 
retrace  her  steps.  As  soon  as  possible  after  j 
daybreak  she  took  the  $500  from  her  wardrobe,  ! 
and  made  her  way  to  the  principal  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  to  whom  she  returned  the  bribe.  He 
endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  reconsider  the 
matter  and  persist  in  her  charges,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  changed  his  tone,  and  threatened  her 
that  if  she  should  divulge  the  name  of  any  one 
of  the  conspirators  she  would  be  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  Hastening  home  she  wrote  me  the 
letter  referred  to,  sought  out  Mr.  Morales,  and 
insisted  on  his  coming  with  her  to  see  me. 
After  we  had  heard  her  story  and  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her  out  of  God’s  Word,  we  all  knelt  and 
gave  thanks  for  this  wondrous  deliverance, 
and  besought  anew  the  Divine  protection  and 
blessing  for  our  work. 

What  an  illustration  this  of  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  audacity'  and  almost  infernal  ingenuity  of 
Jesuitism!  .\nd  how  full  of  comfort  at  the 
same  time  as  a  most  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Gospel,  as  preached  and  lived  by  humble,  god¬ 
ly  men,  is  unassailable,  except  as  in  the  case  of 
our  Divine  Lord,  by  means  of  perjury  and  cal¬ 
umny  ! 

In  tlie  same  line  are  many  facts  which 
have  transpired  in  these  later  months.  In 
July  last  (he  Romanists  of  El  Parai.so  Ta¬ 
basco  entered  our  chureh  building,  carried 
off  the  platform  curtains  and  lamps,  broke  in¬ 
to  fragments  the  organ,  emptied  the  kerosene 
over  these  and  set  the  whole  on  fire.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  height  of  the  roof  saved  the  house 
from  being  destroyed.  Since  that  date  several 
of  the  brethren  have  been  fired  upon  repeated¬ 
ly  by  persons  concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the 
roadside.  And  strangely  enough  this  honor 
has  been  reserved  for  the  brethren  best  known 
for  blamelessness  of  life  and  charity  of  speech. 
Since  May,  1884,  tliese  zealots  have  burned  for 
us  four  organs,  and  attempted,  with  only  par¬ 
tial  success,  to  (h'.-troy  the  two  churches  of 
Comalcalco  and  El  Paraiso.  Our  long  suffer¬ 
ing  brethren  on  the  ground  made  their  aiipeals 
to  the  State  authorities  at  each  repetition  of 
the  wrong,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  minor  Judges  were  Romanists  first 
and  Mexicans  afterward,  or  not  at  all.  In 
view  of  the  situation  1  resolved  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  headciuarters,  and  on  the  2!)th  of  last 
I  Inontli  took  six  ministerial  brethren  from  ^he 
f  \arious  missions  and  laid  the  whole  matter  be¬ 
fore  President  Diaz.  He  received  us  with  tlie 
utmost  cordiality,  asked,  as  one  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  for  all  the  details,  and  promised  us 
prompt  and  effectual  relief,  offering  to  send 
jnore  troops  to  the  State  if  necessary  to  secure 
guarantees  plc^tged  to  us  in  t)||^^onstitu- 
tion.  A  day  or  twolater  I  received  from  him 
two  open  letters  addressed  respectively  to  the 
Governor  of  Tobasco  and  to  the  General  in 
command  of  the  Federal  trooiis  in  that  State, 
with  the  request  that  all  the  ministers  who 
had  called  upon  him  should  read  them,  and 
that  they  should  then  be  mailed  by  me  to 
their  destination.  This  was  done;  and  we 
wait  hopefully  for  the  results. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  the  President 
says,  among  other  things :  “  These  acts  of  sav¬ 
age  (salvage)  intolerance,  apart  from  their  in¬ 
justice,  are  data  by  which  those  of  other  lands 
judge  with  accuracy  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  our  advancement  in  civilization.  For  (his 
reason  I  recommend  that  you  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter  and  prevent  sucli  out¬ 
breaks,  securing  to  all  believers  the  liberty 
which  the  laws  concede  to  them  ;  and  the  same 
tow'ard  the  Catholics ;  punishing  severely  those 
who  attack  either  tlie  one  or  the  other.  If 
you  need  more  troops  in  order  to  effect  tliis, 
please  to  {uit  yourself  in  communication  witli 
Gen.  Bandala,  in  order  that  he  may  siqiply 
them.” 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance  of  this  in¬ 
tolerance.  Rev.  Mr.  Zavaleta,  writing  me  un¬ 
der  date  of  Aug.  21st,  says;  “The  war  which 
the  Jesuits  are  making  upon  us  is  truly  terri¬ 
ble.  They  have  inculcated  a  hatred  against 
us  among  the  wealthy,  and  an  intolerance 
which  I  have  not  seen  equalled  during  the  six 
years  of  my  work  in  Toluca.”  He  then  tells 
me  how  a  few  days  before  he  was  visiting  a 
sick  member  of  our  Church  who  lived  in  a 
hired  house.  He  was  reaiiing  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sufferer  from  1  Peter  ii.,  when  the  owner 
of  the  house  entered  and  protested  against  his 
presence  there.  Mr.  Zavaleta  replied  courte¬ 
ously,  insisting  on  his  right  to  miiiisster,  as  a 
pastor,  to  one  of  his  flock,  especially  as  he  was 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  other  replied  that  in  that  case  he  would 
require  the  family  to  leave  ids  house  at  once. 
Mr.  2iivaleta  responded  that  his  own  hoiuse 
would  be  open  to  receive  them.  The  owner  in 
sisted.and  as  the  neighborhood  was  Romish, 
Mr.  Zavaleta  was  compelled  to  close  his  Bible 
and  leave  the  house.  In  Guerrero,  also.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gomez  was  recently  driven  out  of  Tona- 
lapa  for  his  evangelical  utterances ;  and  Rev. 
P.  Zavaleta  of  Tuxpan  has  been  honored  with 
an  ambush  of  armed  men  thirsting  for  his 
blood.  In  Y'ucatan  Mr.  Fernandez,  a  colpor¬ 
teur  and  minister,  has  been  assailed  by  bribery, 
calumny,  i>hysical  violence,  even  the  Bishop 
and  his  tools  combining  to  stigmatize  the  sim 
pie  and  uno.stentatiou3  efforts  of  this  good 
man  to  scatter  the  Word  of  God,  as  due  to  “  a 
Yankee  element  which  presents  itself  in  our 
midst  disguised  as  an  agent  of  the  infamous 
sect  proclaimed  by  the  apostate  Lutlier,”  and 
the  article  continues:  “Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  snatched  from  our  bosom  by 
the  rnparious  wolf  of  the  North,  rei»resent  an 
eitoch  not  verv  distant  written  on  the  pages  of 

The 


“  .  hand  la  idnced 

Immovably  In  God’a ;  her  eye  doth  real 
Unchangeably  on  Hla.  Nor  will  she  ahip 
TUI,  having  croaa’d  the  atormy  wavea  of  pain 
■And  flery  trial,  aho  may  lay  her  head 
Upon  her  Father’s  breaat,  and  take  the  crown 
From  love’a  rejoicing  hand.” 


A  A’OICE  FRO.n  THE  SICK-ClIA.nBER. 

The  pew  in  which  I  liave  sat  so  many  years. 
Iris  been  empty  now  a  long,  long  while.  The 
pew  in  which  my  heavenly  Father  has  placed 
me  instead,  has  been  where  no  voice  of  singing 
or  expounding  the  Word  from  the  puliiit  has 
ever  reached  my  ear.  It  has  been  a  hard,  a 
very  liard  pew  to  occupy  so  long,  for  an  unbid¬ 
den  guest.  Pain,  lias  crept  in  close  beside  me, 
yet  God’s  love  and  mercies  and  comforts  have 
often  forced  themselves  between  us  and  blunt¬ 
ed  its  stings. 

Then  remember  the  empty  pews,  ye  minis¬ 
ters  who  do  God’s  will,  and  in  praying  f.irthe 
sick,  juay  witli  faith  to  tlie  Great  Healer.  For 
like  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  streaming  in 
the  sick-chamber  to  cheer  the  sufferer,  comes 
tlie  thought  that  they  are  remembered,  and  a 
peace  like  the  peace  of  God  settles  around 
them,  and  they  are  comforted.  “  The  i>rayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick.” 

From  the  Back  Pew. 


I  one  Archbishop,  it  has  now  four  Bishops  and  3’23 
!  secular  priests,  and  churches  and  chapels  num- 
j  bering  296.  There  are  27  convents  and  197  con- 
I  grcgational  scliools.  In  the  See  of  Glasgow 
j  there  are  two  colleges  for  the  education  of 
priests,  and  at  Fort  Augustus  in  .Aberdeenshire 
I  there  is  another  institution  of  the  same  kind 
connecteil  with  the  ancient  monastery  of  St. 
Benedict.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  increase  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  is  main¬ 
ly  due  to  the  large  Irish  population  to  be  found 
in  the  Scottish  towns  and  cities.  The  Irish 
Catholic  population  in  Glasgow  alone  exceeils 
forty  thousand. 

.A  Brewfji’s  Letter  to  a  Bishop. — Among  the 
literature  of  disestablishment  is  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Chronicle,  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  brewer  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It  is  signed  “  .A  Brewer  First  and  a  Churchman 
.After,”  and  announces  that  though  the  writer 
lias  always  been  a  churchman,  anil  belongs  to  a 
family  in  which  there  has  never  been  a  dissenter, 
he  scvei’s  his  connection  with  the  Church  and 
transfers  his  annual  subscription  of  three  gui¬ 
neas  (about  $16)  to  the  Liberation  Society. 
“.And  tlie  reason,”  he  says,  “is  this:  I  am  a 
brewer,  and  your  Church  is  now  a  huge  teetotal 
society,  and  bent  on  the  destruction  of  an  im¬ 
portant  and  honorable  branch  of  industry.” 
The  Temperance  Chronicle  hastens  to  inform 
the  Liberation  Society  of  the  large  sum  thus 
added  to  its  income. 


THE  ASSEMBLY’S  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE 
ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  Full  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  in 
this  city  on  the  1st  in.st.,  when  Kov.  W.  Y.  Brown, 
D.D.,  chairman,  was  formally  elected  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary.  He  ha.s  performed  the  duties  of 
this  office,  on  a  stipulated  salary  as  chairman,  for 
the  pa.st  sixteen  months;  hut  having  resigned,  the 
llev.  K.  D.  Harper,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  to  till  the  vacancy.  The  work  of 
the  Committee  wili  of  course  be  carried  forward  as 
heretofore,  this  change  merely  harmonizing  it  with 
the  regular  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Chureh. 

.As  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  requested 
the  Temperance  Committee  to  assist  its  .Standing 
Committee  on  Temperance  in  promoting  the  work 
in  this  city,  it  has  been  determined  to  hoid  a  series 
of  Sabbath  evening  Temperance  services  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  jmstors)  in  .several  of  the  church¬ 
es  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Particulars  will  he 
given  of  these  meetings  in  due  time.  The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Marling,  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  r<‘i>ortod  jirogress. 
Much  is  being  accomplished  among  the  churches  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Secretary  Brown  reported  his  attendance  upon 
the  recent  National  (Vmtennial  Conference  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  His  jiaper  presented  on  that  occasion 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Tenqierance  work  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  of  Philadel|)hia,  who  gave  such  a  stimulus  to 
tlie  work  a  hundred  years  ago  as  to  make  it  an 
ejioch  in  the  Temperance  reform,  was  born  and 
bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  held  to  his  faith  in  the 
loctrines  and  pidity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  although  at  one  time  (in 
1787)  he  (/are  up  /n.t  pew  in  the  Second  Church, 
jiartly  because  of  jiolitlcal  differences  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  also  because  Pri'sbytery  failed  to 
censure  one  of  its  prominent  ministers  whom  he 
deemed  worthy  of  rebuke.  For  these  reasons,  and 
these  alone,  it  would  apjiear  he  gave  up  his  jiew, 
and  not  from  any  change  in  his  religious  belief. 
His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  also  a  cbmmiiidcant  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Committee  has  been  restricted  in  the  issue 
of  special  Temperance  papers  offered  it,  by  the 
want  of  funds. 


^ovtiQn. 


ceeded  to  say  that  for  shame  she  had  withheld 
various  other  m.atters  whicli  reflected  directly 
upon  Mr.  Morale’s  moral  character.  .At  my 
request  she  made  a  clear  and  full  statement  of 
what  puri>orted  to  be  the  facts.  Just  as  she 
finished,  Mr.  Morales  came  in,  and  in  her  pres- 


groans  of  our  brctliren  wounded  by  the  balls 
of  the  Y'ankee-Protestaiit  (‘  las  balas  del  A'an- 
kee-protestantc  ’)  resound  still  in  our  cars,  re¬ 
minding  us  how  they  taught  us  to  die  fighting 
against  the  I'ternal  enemies  of  our  race,”  &c. 
.A  poster  containing  all  this  and  much  more  of 


ence  I  laid  the  new  charges  before  him.  Calm- 1  the  .same  sort,  was  placed  on  every  street 
ly  as  before  he  denied  them  one  by  one,  and  corner  of  Merida,  and  but  for  the  protection  of 

appealed  to  Mrs.  P - for  the  confirmation  the  police  Mr.  Fernandez  would  doubtless 

of  his  statements,  but  she  violently  denounced  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this  astute  appeal  made 
him  as  “  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite,”  and  left  the  to  the  religious  and  patriotic  prejudices  of  the 
room.  .Again  we  knelt,  and  committed  the  ,  i>eople.  This  good  man  is  now  in  Merida  as  a 


whole  matter  into  God’s  hands.  The  following 
day,  on  returning  to  my  rooms,  I  found  await¬ 
ing  me  Mr.  Morales,  Mrs.  P - ,  and  her 


laughter,  a  young  girl  of  15.  .A  letter  written 

niunity  on  this  subject.  The  formation  of  the  mar- }  Mr»-  P - was  handed  me,  which  I  found 

American  Union  without  impairing  either  its  i  riage  relation  is  attended  with  the  gravest  n?spon-  to  be  a  full  and  most  touching  confession  of 


representative  of  our  mission,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  toinform  you  in  my  next  letter  of  evan¬ 
gelical  services  established  both  in  Progreso 
and  Merida.  Until  now  there  has  not  been  a 
single  Protestant  congregation  in  the  States  of 
Y'ucatan,  Canipeche,  and  Cbiai>as.  Such  are 


T  he  Earl  of  Shafteshury  died  in  London  on 
Thuisday,  Oct.  Ist,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  last  monients  were  of  a  most 
peaceful  character,  and  up  to  the  end  he  re¬ 
tained  eoiiseiousness.  He  was  born  in  London, 
April  28th,  1801,  and  was  graduated  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford, in  1822.  He  entered  Par¬ 
liament  as  Lord  .Ashley,  as  member  for  Wood- 
stock,  in  1826,  subseipiently  representing  Dor¬ 
chester,  Dorsetshire,  and  Bath,  which  last 
constituency  he  was  representing  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1851.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  well  known  in  public  life, 
the  chief  object  for  which  he  labored  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  being  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  social  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes.  He  was  the  earnest  a<lvo<*ate  and 
originator  of  the  “  Ten  Hour  Bill  ”  ;  started  the 
ragged  schools  of  London,  organized  the  shoe¬ 
black  brigade,  and  was  president  of  many 
philanthropic  organizations.  Ho  was  eiiually 
prominent  as  a  religious  leader.  His  influence 
with  the  evangelical  i>urty  within  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  was  life-long  ;  and  Exeter  Hall  looked  on 
him  as  a  leader.  He  was  iiresident  of  the 
Bible  Society,  the  I’astoral  Aid  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Jews,  and  for 
a  time  was  jiresident  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  ; 
he  was  a  member  also  of  all  the  Evangelical 
religious  societies.  During  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ministry  his  influence  in  the  nominations  of 
vacant  Kpiseopal  Sees  is  said  to  have  been  very 
great.  It  will  be  I’hiefly  as  a  philanthropist  tliat 
he  will  be  remembered.  Whenever  there  was  a 
worthy  work  to  be  done,  or  a  poverty-stricken, 
misi’rable  class  to  be  raised  into  comfort  anil 
Christianity,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  name 
and  aid  could  always  be  counted  on.  This  is 
his  highest  eulogy.  He  married  in  1830a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper,  and  leaves  three 
sons,  the  oldi'st  of  whom  (born  in  1831)  bears 
the  ancestral  name  of  Anthony  Ashley,  married 
a  daiightiT  of  the  Alarquis  of  Donegal,  and  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  in  1857.  .Anthony  Ashley  Coop¬ 
er,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Baron  Ashley  and  Baron 
Cooper,  was  the  seventh  Earl  of  a  line  founded 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  noted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Cabal,”  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
whose  family  names  are  preserved  in  the  names 
of  the  two  rivers  that  encircle  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  third  Earl  was  the  famous  pupil  of  Locke, 
and  author  of  the  “  Charaeteri.sties.”  All  of  the 
seven  have  borne  the  same  name  except  the 
father  of  the  late  peer  (who  bore  the  name  of 
Cro{>ley  Ashley  Cooper),  and  have  jiossessed  a 
strimg  family  likeness  ;  but  while  the  early 
Shaftesburys  were  celebrated  as  free-thinkers, 
the  late  Earl  was  the  staunch  siqqiorter  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  The  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  extol  his  charity  and  evangelical 
virtues.  The  Daily  Telegraph  says  his  “  long 
and  perf(*et  life  had  no  day  misspent,  no  hour 
without  sonic  deed  of  loving  kindness  ;  and  the 
tears  which  will  flow,  and  the  flowers  on  his 
tomb,  will  spring  from  love  and  gratitude.” 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  been 
lireaehiiig  in  the  open  air  on  Sundays  to  thi’ 
crowds  to  be  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  near  the 
close  of  the  Summer  season.  .As  many  as  eight 
thou.sand  persons  have  been  lussembled  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  him  upon  Douglas  Head. 

The  Re.stokation  of  Coukine  C!atiiedral. — .A 
statement  has  appeared  in  the  Cologne  Gazette 
of  the  cost  of  I’f'storing  and  completing  the 
great  cathedral  at  Cologne,  from  1823  (when 
the  work  was  resumed  after  a  neglect  of  iieaily 
three-quarters  of  a  centurj’)  down  to  the  1st  of 
April  of  the  pn«ent  year.  The  amount,  includ 
ing  a  contribution  of  250,000  marks  from  the 
cathedral  tax,  was  21,000, (ioo  marks,  or  $5,250,- 
000.  This  is  quite  independent  of  gifts  of  valu¬ 
able  objects  for  the  religious  services  or  the 
•lei’oration  of  the  building,  and  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  private  donations  and  funds  for  pious 
foundations. 

The  Moravian  Churih  opened  in  August  last 
a  Deaconesses  Institute  called  “  Emrnaus,”  sit¬ 
uated  at  Niesky.  Five  Sisters  were  ordained 
to  that  office. 


The  Severn  Tunnel  in  England,  four  miles 
and  a  half  long,  was  opened  on  Sept.  5.  The 
distance  was  made  by  five  carriages  in  eighteen 
minutes.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of  the 
great  tunnels.  These  are  Mount  Cenis,  other¬ 
wise  Frejus,  about  eight  miles  long,  which  took 
fourteen  years  to  make  ;  St.  Gothard,  nine 
miles  long,  which  took  eight  years  to  make, 
and  the  recently  finished  (September,  1884)  .Arl- 
berg,  about  six  miles  long,  which  took  only  two 
years  to  make. 

Hys'I’Erical  P.atients. — At  the  recent  French 
Conference  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
some  interesting  experiments  were  made  on 
hysterical  patients  with  drugs  which  were  not 
actually  administered,  but  were  placed  at  the 
bai*k  of  the  patients’ heads,  and  were  used  with¬ 
out  tlieir  knowledge.  Under  these  cireum- 
staiiees  oiiium  produced  sleep,  alcohol  caused 
drunkenness,  and  absinthe  brought  on  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  legs.  In  women,  camphor  gave  rise 
to  religious  ecstasy,  and  in  men  convulsions  ; 
many  drugs  were  employed,  and  all  of  them 
gave  their  characteristic  effects,  though  they 
were  all  contained  in  phials  or  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
per. 

Their  .Annual  Demonstration. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  German  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  held  at  Munster,  was,  as  heretofore,  quite 
siiirited  and  outspoken  fi>r  the  Pojie.  Dr.  Wind- 
thorst  declared  that  whatever  might  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  thi'  Pope  of  Rome  still  ruled 
the  world.  A  French  journal  had  said  that 
though  the  Old  Guanl  might  die,  it  never 
could  surrender.  But  the  clerical  party  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  better  than  that,  for  neitlier  would  it 
ilie.  The  Holy  Cliair,  he  said,  must  be  made 
independent  of  the  Powers,  which  it  was  only 
too  often  required  to  call  to  order.  “  We  vow,” 
exclaimed  the  clerical  leader  in  eonelusion,  “  to 
stand  steadfastly  by  the  Pope,  in  life  and  death  ; 
and  I  ask  this  meeting  to  give  three  cheers  for 
Pope  Leo.”  These  wen*  heartily  accorded.  Tho 
correspondent  of  the  liondon  Times  observes: 
“The  meeting  piussed several  resolutions,  which 
show  that  the  Knlturkainpf  is  as  far  from  be¬ 
ing  ended  as  ever — resolutions  which  demand 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  chief  of  the  May 
Laws,  especially  those  dealing  with  religious 
orders  and  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and 
which  betray  anything  but  a  sense  of  clerical 
gratitude  for  those  partial  yet  important  con- 
ee.ssions  of  form  recently  made  to  tho  Romish 
Chureh  by  the  Prussian  Government.” 

A  G(K)d  Rr/mu. — Leipzig  had  only  35,060  in¬ 
habitants  in  1813,  when  Napoleon’s  ty«uuiy  was 
broken  before  its  gates  ;  at  lu’csent  it  has  165,- 
000,  and  if  you  add  the  suburban  villages,  there 
are  250,000  souls  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
the  emporium  of  the  German  book-trade  and  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  Lutheran  University.  Tho 
Leipzig  City  Mission  entereil  on  its  Gospel  work 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  continually  extending 
its  operations.  'ITiere  are  sixteen  lioiises  where 
children  of  working  people  are  taken  care  of 
during  the  absiTice  of  their  imrents  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  twelve  Sunday-sehools  conducted  by  stu¬ 
dents,  the  “Pestalozzi”  house  for  depraved 
children  of  both  sexes,  a  children’s  hospital,  an 
aiiprentiees’  horni',  a  Liitlieran  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  a  young  mercliants’  union, 
a  journeymen’s  home,  which  iTiteitained  12,300 
men  last  year,  a  home  for  factory  girls,  a  school 
for  confirmed  girls  who  wish  to  go  out  serving, 
a  homi'  for  rehirniing  prostitutes,  a  home  for 
female  servants,  a  sewing  society  for  the  poor, 
a  soup  society  for  the  same,  a  society  for  dis¬ 
charged  convicts,  et<’.,  a  charity  chain  of  thirty 
links  embracing  tlie  city  with  its  suburbs.  The 
Ijiitheran  Church,  at  least  at  Leipzig,  knows 
how  to  employ  laymen  in  mission  work. 

Against  Cremation.— The  Jewish  authorities 
of  Turin  have  thus  deiTeed  about  cremation  : 
The  cremation  of  dead  bodies  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  legitimate  form  of  kerurah  (bur¬ 
ial),  as  required  by  the  Law.  This  fact  should 
be  publicly  announced  in  the  synagogue,  us  also 
that  expiation  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  interment.  Conseipiently  cre¬ 
mation  cannot  be  adopted  as  the  normal  sys¬ 
tem,  nor  can  the  congregation  aid  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  In  tho 
(Went  of  a  Jew  ordering  his  body  to  be  cn'inat- 
ed,  no  Jew  should  {>artieipate  in  or  encourage 
the  procf'ss.  If,  however,  a  Jewish  body  be  cre¬ 
mated  jirior  to  the  jirocess  being  carried  out, 
the  same  offices  shall  be  performed  for  the  (le- 
ceased  as  are  rendered  to  all  other  Jews,  viz ; 
the  washing  of  the  body,  the  circuits  around  it, 
and  the  reading  of  prayers.  If  relatives  wish 
the  ashes  of  a  cremated  person  to  be  interred  in 
a  Jewish  cemetery,  such  burial  shall  not  be  re¬ 
fused.  But  the  ashes  shall  not  bo  interred 
among  the  remains  of  those  who  have  been 
buried  in  the  ordinary  way. 

.Alone,  and  yet  not  Alone. — There  is  a  lady, 
a  Presbyterian  missionary  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  only  white  Chri.stian  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  and  no  means  of 
travel  but  by  a  skiff  up  and  down  the  river. 
She  has  the  training  of  young  men  and  women, 
not  only  in  their  eilucation  and  Christian  life, 
but  in  their  every-day  pursuits,  and  she  is  as 
happy  as  a  mortal  can  be  in  this  world,  glad  to 
be  able  to  go  where  no  one  else  with  less  of 
Christ  wants  to  go.  The  Comforter  is  her  con¬ 
stant  companion. 

The  Bihij:  in  Corea. — From  a  cheering  letter 
by  Rev.  John  Ross,  translator  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  into  the  Corean  language,  contained  in 
the  July  Monthly  Iteporter  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  we  learn  that  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Bible  reading  and  the  distribution  of 
tracts  ainl  Tc’staments,  there  are  b(>sides  those 
already  ba[»tized,  over  six  hundred  men,  new 
applicants  for  bafitism  in  the  Corean  valleys. 
As  the  result  of  the  two  years’  labor  of  the  col- 
porter  Swi  at  the  capital,  he  has  now  over  si'v- 
enty  men  who  are  apfilieants  for  baptism,  soiinr 
of  tliem  “  remarkable  men.”  One  of  his  con¬ 
verts  has  opened  a  “  i)reaching-hall  ”  in  a  city 
to  the  west  of  the  capital,  where  he  has  eigh¬ 
teen  believers,  anti  another  has  over  twenty  ap- 
ftlyirig  for  baptism  in  a  city  to  the  south.  “  The 
remarkable  results”  from  the  labors  of  the  col- 
porters,  not  in  the  Corean  valleys  only,  but  in 
Central  and  St>uthern  Corea,  seem  to  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  this  vernacular  translation  is 
just  what  was  needed,  being  “  untierstood  by 
all,  inelmling  wonit'H  ami  children.”  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Corea  the  majority  of  piirchaseis  were  wo¬ 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  literally  “hungering 
and  thirsting  for  the  truth.”  And  while  a  few 
learned  men  prefer  the  Chinese  literary  style, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  all  the  women 
must  depend  on  the  vernai’iilar  translation  for 
their  Biblical  instruction. — Foreign  Missionary. 

The  Czar  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  various  provinces,  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  October,  in  order  to  confer  with  them  re¬ 
specting  the  internal  condition  of  Russia. 
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ISTKIiSA  TIOXAL  HEIirES. 


Sunrlay,  Oct*  IS,  1HS5. 


JEHU'S  FALSE  ZEAL. 


Tlio  Lesson  :  2  Kinds  x.  15-31. 

15.  AiO  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  llghteil  on 
Jehonadabthe  son  of  Rechab  coming  to  meet  him  :  and  he 
saluted  him,  and  said  to  him.  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  mj 
heart  Is  with  thy  heart  ?  .And  Jehonadab  answered.  It  Is. 
If  It  be,  give  me  thine  hand.  .\T'd  he  gave  him  his  hand; 
and  be  took  him  up  to  him  into  the  chariot. 

16.  And  he  said.  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the 
Lord.  So  they  made  him  ride  In  his  chariot. 

17.  And  w.ten  he  came  to  Samaria,  he  slew  all  that  re¬ 
mained  unto  Ahab  in  Samaria,  till  he  had  destroyed  him, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  to 
Elijah. 

18.  And  Jehu  gathered  all  the  |>eople  together,  and  said 
unto  them,  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little ;  but  Jehu  shall  serve 
him  much. 

19.  Now  therefore  call  unto  me  all  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
all  his  servants,  and  all  his  priests ;  let  none  be  wanting : 
for  1  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal ;  whosoever  shall 
be  wanting,  he  shall  not  live.  But  Jehu  did  It  in  subtilty, 
to  the  Intent  that  he  might  destroy  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 

20.  And  Jehu  said.  Proclaim  a  solemn  assembly  for  Baal. 
And  they  proclaimed  It. 

21.  And  Jehu  sent  through  all  Israel;  and  all  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Baal  came,  so  that  there  was  not  a  man  left  that 
came  not.  And  they  came  into  the  house  of  Baal;  and  the 
house  of  Baal  was  full  from  one  end  to  another. 

22.  And  he  said  unto  him  that  was  over  the  vestry.  Bring 
forth  vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  And  he 
brought  them  forth  vestments. 

23.  And  Jehu  went,  and  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, 
Into  the  bouse  of  Baal,  and  said  unto  the  worshippers  of 
Baal,  Search,  and  look  that  there  be  here  with  you  none  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  but  the  worshippers  of  Baal  only. 

24.  And  when  they  went  in  to  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt 
offerings,  Jehu  api>ointed  fourscore  men  without,  and  said. 
If  any  of  the  men  whom  I  have  brought  into  your  bands 
escape,  be  that  lettetb  him  go,  bis  life  shall  be  for  the  life 
of  him. 

25.  And  It  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  ho  had  made  an  end 
of  offering  the  burnt  offering,  that  Jehu  said  to  the  guard 
and  to  the  cajdalns.  Go  In,  and  slay  them;  let  none  come 
forth.  And  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
and  the  guard  and  the  captains  cast  them  out,  and  went  to 
the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal. 

26.  And  they  brought  forlli  the  images  out  of  the  house 
of  Baal,  and  burned  them 

27.  And  they  brake  down  the  Image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  It  a  draught  bouse  unto 
this  day. 

28.  Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel. 

29.  Howbelt  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sln.-Iehu  departed  not  from  after  them, 
to  wit,  the  golden  calves  that  were  in  Bethel,  and  tliat  were 
In  Dan. 

30  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done 
well  In  executing  that  which  Is  right  In  mine  eyes,  and  hast 
done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  according  to  all  that  was  in 
mine  heart,  thy  children  of  the  fourth  generation  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Israel 

31.  But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  In  the  law  of  the  Ixjrd 
O^dof  Israel  with  all  his  heart;  for  he  departed  not  from 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  which  made  Israel  to  sin. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D  D. 

Golden  Text — “Jfh’ssC'I  is  the  man  that  ivnlk- 
eth  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  nngodhj,  nor  staml- 
eth  in  the  n-aij  of  sinners,  nor  sitleth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornfal.” — Psa.  i.  1. 

In  order  to  iiHderstand  this  lesson,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  the  events  preceding  this  ride  of  the  Kins 
Jehu  from  Jezreel  to  Samaria.  These  events 
were 

1.  The  wicked  reign  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  their  persecutions  of  God’s  people,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  the  faithful  few  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  A.gainst  these  iniquities  Eli¬ 
jah,  and  then  after  his  death,  Elisha,  jirotested 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  and  jealous  Jehovah. 

2.  At  length  the  time  arrived  for  the  divine 
wrath  to  be  iioured  upon  this  wicked  King  and 
the  idolatrous  priesthood,  who  had  grown  ricli 
and  powerful  under  the  royal  patronage.  Je¬ 
hu,  a  captain  in  the  King’s  army,  and  a  soldier 
of  great  renown,  was  chosen  for  this  work,  and 
was  anointed  by  one  of  the  young  prophets  by 
the  direction  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  ix.  1-10).  He 
was  afterwards  proclaimed  King  by  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  army  (2  Kings  ix.  11-13). 

3.  Jehu  began  his  work  of  exterminating 
idolatry  by  imtting  to  death  Jorani,  tlie  King 
of  Israel,  Ahab’s  son,  and  Ahaziah,  King  of 
Judah,  who  was  visiting  Joram.  Then  follow¬ 
ed  the  slaughter  of  Ahab’s  sons  and  gramlsons, 
seventy  in  all,  in  Samaria,  so  that  the  house 
of  Ahab  was  completely  destroyed  (2  Kings  x. 
1-11). 

4.  The  death  of  Jezebel  was  a  terrible  one, 
but  was  an  exact  fulfllinent  of  prophecy  (2 
Kings  ix.  30-37).  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  the  wife  of  a  king,  the  mother  of  two 
kings,  but  her  royal  blood  coiibl  not  prevent 
the  divine  vengeance  from  falling  ui>on  her. 

From  the  slaughter  of  the  seventy,  Jehu 
rides  in  haste  to  Jezreel,  imtting  to  death  on 
the  way  forty-two  men  of  the  hou.se  of  the 
I,\ing  of  ,1  udah.  It  was  just  aftdl'  this  that  he 
meets  Jehonadab  the  R‘'chabite,  who  at  the 
invitation  of  Jehu  takes  a  seat  in  the  royal 
chariot,  and  the  two  ride  on  to  Samaria.  This 
Jehonailab  was  at  the  head  of  the  religious 
community  bearing  the  name  of  his  father 
Kechab;  he  was  their  teacher  and  rul'*r,  and 
was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  an  earnest  op¬ 
ponent  of  Ahab,  and  determined  in  his  hostili¬ 
ty  to  idolatry.  The  rules  of  this  community 
forbade  its  members  to  live  in  houses,  to  hold 
real  estate,  and  to  drink  wine.  And  that  this 
enforced  seiiaration  from  the  world  was  not  a 
thing  of  a  day,  we  know  from  the  fact  that 
three  hundred  years  later  Jeremiah  held  up 
this  religious  order  as  a  model  of  strict  obedi¬ 
ence  to  holy  vows.  It  is  diffk^ilt  to  understand 
bow  such  a  man  as  Jehonadab  could  consent 
to  go  with  Jehu  on  his  mission  of  slaughter, 
and  the  only  explanation  is  that  he  did  not 
know  the  true  spirit  of  the  King,  and  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  lie  sup- 
poserl  him  sincere  when  he  said  “Gome  with 
me  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.’’  Of  course 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  Jehu  to  associate  such 
a  i>erson  as  this  leader  of  the  Rechabites  with 
himself,  ami  Matthew  Henry  well  says  “  It  is 
not  the  last  time  that  policy  has  called  piety 
to  its  aid.’’ 

Verses  17-27.  Jehu’s  first  act  on  reaching 
Samaria  was  to  slay  “all  that  remained  unto 
Ahab’’  in  the  city,  ami  then  he  laid  his  jdans 
to  kill  all  the  prophets  and  priests  of  Baal. 
This  he  accomi>lished  by  a  stratagem,  which 
was  wholly  unjustifiable,  for  a  falsehood  can 
never  In*  right,  whatever  the  desired  end  may 
be.  Hi'  represented  himself  to  be  an  ardent 
worshii>iK>r  of  Baal,  even  more  so  than  Ahab 
had  been,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  deceive 
the  people,  because  they  would  naturally  re¬ 
gard  his  extreme  measures  against  the  house 
of  Ahab  as  having  the  character  of  a  military 
revolution,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  the 
throne  for  himself.  So  the  stratagem  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  from  all  parts  of  Israel  came 
prophets  and  priests  of  Baal  to  the  great  hea¬ 
then  temple,  to  worship  with  the  new  King. 
When  all  h.id  assembled,  Jehu  orders  a  search 
to  be  made,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  n  >  w  irship- 
per  of  .Jehovah  was  i»resent,  for  he  did  not  wish 
that  any  one  should  be  killed  who  was  faithful 
as  an  Israelite,  and  then  the  slaughter  took 
place  at  the  moment  when  the  sacrifice  was 
ready  to  be  ofT-red.  Then  all  the  heathen  im¬ 
ages  were  broken  in  pieces  and  burned. 

Verse  28.  With  this  massacre  Baal  worship 
was  destroyed  in  Israel,  and  the  imnishment 
of  G  »d  was  visitelupon  those  who  despised 
His  honor,  an  1  eorrujiteil  His  chosen  p  mple. 
God  ajiproved  of  this  overthrow  of  His  ene¬ 
mies  by  the  hand  of  Jehu  i  verse  3  ii.  and  yet  in 
the  i'.tth  verse  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
King  persisted  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and 
did  not  <le.stroy  the  golden  calves  in  Bethel 
and  Dan.  God  used  Jehu  as  an  instrument  to 
carry  out  His  will,  but  Jehu  did  not  walk  per¬ 
fectly  with  Gotl,  and  so  though  his  reign  con¬ 
tinued  twenty-eight  years,  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael  did  not  grow  stronger,  but  weaker,  under 
his  rule  (verses  32.  33). 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  history  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  judge  that  J«‘hu  knew  that  he  would 
not  approve  of  the  deceptions  and  falsehoods 
by  which  the  King  overthrew  the  worship  of 
Baal  in  Israel.  Dean  Stanley  says  of  Jehu; 
“He  is  the  most  unlovely,  and  the  most  cold¬ 
ly  commended  of  all  the  heroes  of  his  coun¬ 
try.’’ 


And  now  what  shall  we  teach  our  scholars 
respecting  the  morality  of  these  acts  of  Jehu, 
for  certainly  they  are  condemned  by  the  moral 
standard  of  this  day,  and  yet  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  the  30th  verse  of  our  lesson,  that 
even  a  holy  God  approved  of  all  that  Jehu  did  ? 
The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  class  of  young  children,  and  as 
the  larger  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 
are  below  the  age  of  youth,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  our  Committee  make  a  mistake  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  this  chapter,  although  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  adult  pupils.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  if  I  were  a  teacher  of  little  children, 

I  would  tell  them  on  the  Sabbath  preceding. 
Scholars,  we  will  not  study  the  lesson  in  the 
International  Course  next  Sunday,  but  we  will 
take  up  some  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
and  learn  of  Him  how  to  live  in  purity  and 
love.  This  is  not  saying  that  there  are  not 
valuable  lessons  to  be  drawm  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  crimes  of  Jehu,  but  I  am  only  echo¬ 
ing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  deep  feeling  of 
thousands  of  teachers,  when  I  say  that  lessons 
like  this  on  Jehu  are  not  profitable  for  the 
very  large  primary  department  of  our  Sunday- 
schools. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  the  moral 
character  of  these  acts,  there  are  many  con¬ 
siderations  which  must  help  to  shape  our  an¬ 
swer.  I  can  only  mention  them  very  briefly, 
in  the  hope  that  the  teachers  will  find  them 
sugge.stive.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  official 
acts  of  this  warrior  King,  without  reference  to 
his  own  spirit  and  motives.  Notice 

1.  It  was  essential  that  the  laud  should  be 
liossessed  by  the  people  of  God. 

2.  The  unity  of  the  nation  had  to  be  preserv¬ 
ed,  not  only  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  jiros- 
perity  of  Israel,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world. 

3.  The  possession  of  the  land  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Je¬ 
hovah. 

4.  The  unity  of  Israel  could  only  be  i»reserv- 
ed  by  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and  its  rci>- 
resentatives  in  its  priesthood.  This  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
since  they  were  continually  forsaking  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God  whenever  they  came  in 
contact  with  idolatry. 

5.  On  the  same  principle  by  which  wars  arc 
justified  to-day  when  the  national  life  is  imper¬ 
illed,  these  slaughters  can  be  justified,  for  the 
very  life  of  Israel  was  at  stake. 

C.  Ahab,  Jezebel,  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
were  justly  punished,  for  their  hands  were 
crimson  wutli  the  blood  of  saints.  The  reign 
of  Ahab  had  been  distinguished  for  the  jicrse- 
cution  and  murder  of  (iod’s  people,  and  the 
priests  had  joined  with  him  in  all  his  zeal  for 
the  blood  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They 
therefore  deserved  richly  their  awful  fate. 

7.  It  is  unf  lir  to  judge  of  past  events  by  the 
standard  and  light  of  the  jiresent  hour.  Only 
as  we  transjiort  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the 
limes  in  which  the  events  took  place,  and  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  surroundings,  but  the  moral 
light  of  that  day,  can  we  form  a  just  judgment. 

8.  The  Jewish  religion  did  not  recognize 
freedom  of  worship.  It  was  a  religion  which 
was  stern  in  its  laws  against  idolatry,  and  we 
find  an  illustra*ion  of  this  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  of  B.ial  by  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.). 

9.  The  coming  of  Christ  was  the  advent  of  a 
new,  liumanitarian  principle,  which  included 
even  love  to  one’s  enemies,  so  that  we  stand 
to-day  on  a  higher  plane  of  action  wh*-re  we 
are  taught  to  hate  sin,  but  to  love  the  sinner. 
Now  when  we  turn  from  the  history  of  these 
events  to  the  character  of  Jehu,  who  w.is  the 
leader  in  their  accomplishment,  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  these  facts : 

1.  Though  Jehu  was  the  instrument  in  God’s 
hand  in  rooting  out  idolatry  in  Israel,  this 
does  not  comiiel  us  to  ailmire  the  cliaracter  of 
this  king. 

2.  Though  God  commended  him  for  visiting 
upon  Ahab  and  his  house  the  imnisliment 
which  they  so  richly  deserved,  yet  He  did  not 
commend  the  siiirit  in  which  the  ilivine  will 
was  carried  out.  R'Uid  Ho.sea  i.  4;  “  For  yet  a 
little  while  and  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  .Tez- 
reel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,  and  will  cause  to 
cease  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Isra'd.” 

3.  Jehu  was  not  a  consecrated  man,  although 
God  u.sed  him  as  an  instrument  to  execute  His 
will.  His  great  aim  was  not  the  glory  of  God, 
ami  his  zeal  for  Jehovah  was  only  a  pretence. 
He  was  a  man  full  of  selfish  ambition,  and  his 
ajifiarent  juety  was  only  a  cloak  for  his  real 
purpose  in  all  the  murders  he  committed  was 
to  make  himself  secure  on  the  throne. 

1.  He  was  not  only  a  selfish  man,  seeking 
his  own  ends,  but  his  spirit  was  despotic  and 
cruel. 

5.  He  w  as  guilty  of  deceit  and  falsehood. 
He  pretended  to  be  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
the  seventy  descendants  of  Ahal).  He  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  z-alous  worshipper  of  Baal,  and  by 
this  falsehood  succeeded  in  assembling  all  the 
jiriests  in  the  heathen  temple,  and  then 
slaughtered  them  all. 

fi.  Though  (‘arnest  in  destroying  the  religion 
of  Baal,  he  himself  kept  the  gohlen  calves  in 
Israel,  in  order  to  please  the  people  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  ami  from  motives  of  policy 
to  .separate  them  from  the  people  of  the  .south¬ 
ern  kingdom  as  regarded  worship  (2  Kings  x. 
2!)). 

7.  Jehu  was  successful  in  pulling  down  false 
religions,  luit  he  did  not  build  up  the  true 
faith. 

8.  He  keiit  the  golden  calves  in  Israel,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  this  politic  steji  would  estab¬ 
lish  his  throne  more  firmly;  and  yet  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  fell  upon  him  before  his  death, 
and  he  was  forced  to  relimiuish  luece  after 
piece  of  his  kingdom  to  Hazael,  King  of  Syria. 

But  there  is  one  bright  sj'ot  in  the  painting 
which  this  lesson  throws  upon  the  canvas.  It 
is  the  pure  life  of  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Ue- 
ehab  (Jer.  xxv.  i.  In  a  day  when  irreligion  was 
the  rule,  when  licentiousness  had  corruptt'd 
the  nation,  he  was  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fa¬ 
ther;  his  life  was  strict  and  devout,  so  t  hat  he 
even  commanded  the  resi>ect  of  a  witdeed  king 
likeJtdiu.  And  we  learn  from  this  picture  of 
humble  jiiety  in  the  midst  of  an  apostate 
ple,  that  a  «diild  of  Goil  need  not  be  inllueiiced 
by  his  surroundings.  Som-times  Christians 
seektoexeu.se  their  own  failings  and  sins  iiy 
the  worldly  character  of  their  associates,  as  it 
this  were  any  palliation  of  their  treason  to 
God;  as  if  Christian  princit>le  were  a  delicate 
growth,  like  a  slender  reed,  instead  of  a  .strong, 
massive  growth,  lik'-  an  oak.  Why,  if  God's 
people  are  commanded  to  shine,  the  more  un¬ 
godly  the  surroundings  the  more  necessity  for 
shining,  so  that  others  may  be  led  to  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven. 

Notice  these  luactical  thoughts  for  our 
schola  rs : 

1.  The  fact  that  we  may  Vie  the  instruments 
of  God  in  the  execution  of  His  judgments,  can 
never  be  any  excuse  for  our  sins. 

2.  We  cannot  battle  for  the  truth  with  the 
weapons  of  falsehootl. 

3.  Zeal  for  self  is  often  mistaken  for  zeal  for 
[  God’s  glory  iMatt.  vi.  l-fii. 

I  4.  The  tirst  requisite  to  an  ajiproved  servant 
oftiod  is  to  be  [lure  and  cons.‘cr.ited  himself. 

I  All  the  idols  mas*^  be  destroyed  before  we  can 
'  build  ui>  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  The 
I  half-way  Christian  not  only  accomi)li.shes  no 


grand  results,  he  is  an  obstacle  to  the  advance 
of  the  truth. 

5.  Our  weapons  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual. 
We  fight  for  God  not  with  the  sword  but  with 
the  Word,  and  with  this  we  can  pull  down  the 
strongholds  of  the  devil. 

6.  The  love  of  Christ  manifested  in  His  ilis- 
cijiles,  and  energized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to 
compier  the  world  and  uproot  all  evil. 

7.  He  who  walks  with  God,  and  whose  life  is 
a  reflection  of  His  holiness,  will  always  be  a 
power  in  the  community,  a  power  that  will  be 
felt,  eveu'by  godless  men. 

8.  God  has  a  work  for  each  disciple  to  do. 
Let  us  be  pure  from  sin,  and  earnest  in  service, 
and  then  we  shall  hear  Him  say  when  the  work 
is  ended,  “  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.’’ 


IXtliQiom 

The  Independent : 

As  soon  as  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  appeared,  without  waiting  for  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  long  study,  we  favored  immediate  and 
general  adoption  of  it  in  place  of  the  Old  Ver¬ 
sion.  This  was  not  because  we  regarded  it  as 
beyond  improvement,  but  because  only  a  glance 
was  necessary  to  see  that  the  new  was  much 
better  than  the  old.  The  better  one  was  to  be 
accepted  until  it  should  itself  be  supplanted. 
So  we  now  say  with  the  Revised  Old  Testament 
Version.  It  is  very  much  better  than  what 
King  James’s  translatoi-s  gave  us.  It  could  not 
help  being  better.  Being  the  best  aiH’i'ssible,  it 
should  be  adopted. 

But  is  it  beyond  improvement?  We  certain¬ 
ly  think  not.  We  would  like  extremely  to  put 
the  version  into  the  hands  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  and  John  Tyndall — 
men  not  selected  for  their  religious  faith,  but 
because  they  can  write  the  English  language — 
and  to  ask  them  to  forget  the  remnants  of  their 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  witliout  changing  an 
idea,  to  revise  the  English,  eliminating  unfamil¬ 
iar  and  ugly  (irecisnis  and  Hebraisms,  and 
make  it,  not  modern  and  flippant,  but  serious, 
musical,  and  idiomatic,  excluding  all  “  foot¬ 
stools  of  the  feed,’’  whether  that  is  good  (ireek 
or  not. 

Then  there  ar»'  a  few  oversights  and  incon¬ 
gruities  that  need  correction.  We  would  like  it 
very  much  if  a  sub-committee  of  the  Revisers 
might,  after  suflicimit  time,  gather  those  up 
which  may  lie  disi’overed  in  the  infinitesimal 
search  that  will  be  carried  on. 

Bi'yond  this  we  tliink  it  is  well  jiroved  that 
some  tew  textual  corrections  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were 
neglected  from  too  strict  ailherence  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  text.  We  wish  they  might  be  made. 

But  we  do  lud  see  how  this  can  easily  bi*  made 
practicable  at  presimt  through  any  consent  of 
scholars.  Tlu*  great  work  has  beem  dom*  ;  and 
for  fifty  yetirs,  we  fear,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  except  by  indiviilnals.  Mi-anwhile  we  bf'g 
American  scholars  to  coniprelumd  the  brt'adtli 
of  the  task  that  is  involved,  not  in  the  correction 
of  a  few  passages  whiav  tin*  evidence  is  easily 
accessihh',  hut  in  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the 
data  for  a  careful  revksion  of  the  Hi.'brew  te.xt. 
Dr.  Schaff  lieard  a  German  scholar  express  the 
opinion  that  the  future  of  Ifiblical  studii's  was 
in  America.  We  hope  so.  We  know  thme  is 
an  immense  work  to  be  done  in  giving  us  criti¬ 
cal  <'dition.s,  and  in  rabbinic  and  other  studies. 
We  shall  know  more  fifty  ycaiis  hema*  than  we' 
do  now.  Prof.  Briggs’s  favorite  study  of  the 
parallelisms  of  Hebrew  jioetryis  hardly  ojiened 
yet.  We  aie  not  (piite  satLsfied  ;  but  we  art'  so 
Well  satisfied,  and  we  set'  so  little  chance  of  im- 
mt'diatt'  impritvt'int'nt,  that  we  beg  every  pas¬ 
tor,  to'ery  Surnlay-school  teacher,  evt'iy  studt'iit 
t)f  the  Bible,  to  juit  his  old  copy  on  Ihe  shelf, 
and  Iniy  tht'  new.  But  any  well-meant  effort  to 
improve  the  tran.slation,  with  or  witlunit  au¬ 
thority,  has  our  hearty  ajiproval. 

Tht'  Observer  notict's  tht'  n'cent  spontant'ous'i 
tributi'  to  Dr.  Hamlin,  in  the  siurit  of  which 
nniny  of  our  readt'is  will  hi'artily  join  : 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  the  vett'ian  mis-, 
sionary  to  Tnrkt'y  and  first  President  of  Ho^ 
t'lt  College,  afti'r  liaving  lilh'd  for  a  tinie^H 
office  of  President  of  Middlebury  Collegf^H 
retired  to  Lt'xington,  Mas.s.,  to  spend  tlm  rt'J 
inainder  of  Ids  tlays.  Lexington,  which  was  *he 
scene  of  the  first  batth'  of  the  .Vmerican  Ih'Vo- 
lution,  and  which  is  now  t>iK'  of  tin'  suburbs  of 
Boston,  was  tlie  liomt'  of  Dr.  Hamlin’s  aiices- 
tois,  who  took  part  in  tin*  earliest  conflicts  of 
the  Jtevolntionary  War.  ^ 

Dr.  Hamlin  having  taken  nj>  his  rcsidt'nce  at 
Lexington,  the  U''v.  Edward  G.  Porter,  i>a.stor 
of  tin'  Congi  egational  Church,  arranged  a  jnih- 
lic  l  i'ceptioii  and  welcome,  which  was  given  on 
Tuesday,  the  22  1  nit.,  in  the  Hall  i>f  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Stati'  House,  that  stooil  on  tin'  Cen¬ 
tennial  grounds  at  Philadi'lphia  in  1S7(),  and 
was  afterward  taken  down  and  reniovi'd  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  where  it  is  prc.serveil  as  a  memorial 
building.  The  Hall  wius  beautifully  decorati'il 
with  Oriental  palms  and  shrubs,  and  with  na¬ 
tive  plants  and  flowers;  conspic-uons  was  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  tin'  Ann'rii'an  goPlen-rod.  Dr.  Porter 
inad<'  an  fqiproiiriati' address  of  weh'ome,  and 
inti'oiluced  Dr.  Hamlin  to  the  company,  giving 
a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  ()i-ient,  where  lie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  ti'aclier,  preacher,  doctor, 
archib'c',  practical  builder  and  enginem-,  and  in 
other  important  offices  and  works. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  oiu'  of  tbc  Sei'retaries  of  the 
Ann'i  ican  Board,  then  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  eminent  .service  which  Dr.  Hamlin  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  caus('  of  'Missions  and  of  Educa¬ 
tion  during  Ids  long  ri'siderici'  at  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Tin'  name  of  Cyrus  Ham¬ 
lin,  he  said.  Would  bi'  handed  down  with  honor 
to  tlie  latest  gi'iierations  in  the  Orient. 

He  was  followed  by  Dt'acon  Farnsworth  of 
tin'  Par'K-stri'ct  Chnrcli,  Boston,  who  gave'  a 
hi'arty  welcome  in  the  name  of  tin'  nn'rchants, 
and  by  Rev.  Dr.  March  of  Woburn,  who  sjtoke 
word.s  of  wi'lcoine  in  bi'half  of  the  neighboring 
clergy.  'J'lie  Mai’or  of  Lexington  also  gav'e  to 
Dr.  Hamlin,  as  a  citizen  of  the  place,  a  cordial 
greeting. 

Dr.  Hamlin  resiionded  from  a  heart  that  was 
dei'ply  moved  by  the  kind  words  to  which  he 
had  listi'iied,  and  by  tin'  demonstration  that 
had  been  made  to  assure  him  that  he  was 
among  friends.  His  friends  throughout  this 
country  and  all  over  the  Eastern  worM,  will  al¬ 
so  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  he  Ls  now  settled 
down  amid  such  ideasant  surroundings,  and 
among  such  warm-liearted  neighbors. 


Tlie  Christian  Wi'ckly : 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Union  I’acilic 
Railroad  Comi>any  is  firm  in  its  determination 
to  allow  no  interference  in  its  manageiiK'iit  from 
the  dictatoiial  trades  union.s.  .Yffer  the  brutal 
massacre  at  Rock  Springs  a  committee  of  their 
workmen  dcmandeil  the  removal  of  the  Chinese 
and  of  some  oflici'is  of  the  road  obnoxious  to 
them.  The  General  Manager  rei>lied  tliat  it 
was  not  tlieir  pidicy  to  ilisiniss  employ»'s  unless 
s]»eeific  charges  arc'  proven  against  them  ;  that 
tiic'y  may  consid'-r  the  exiiedieacy  of  abamlon- 
ing  <  hinese  labor  when  th>'  daiigc'r  of  tlie  thrc'at- 
eiied  strike  is  removed,  but  that  undc'r  all  cir- 
c'uuistaiicc's  the  coni|iany  will  assert  the'  right 
to  employ  whom  it  ph'asi's  and  refuse'  to  ostra¬ 
cize  any  cla.ss  at  the'  dii-tafion  of  anothc'r.  How 
till'  Knights  of  I.abor  will  relish  this  manly  ele- 
riane'c  <ff  tlic'ir  domine'i'ring  elTrontery  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  in  cons(^ipiene*e‘  of 
the'  re'p  irt  of  tiie  Gove-rnme'iit  Directors  of  the 
road  that  tin'  property  of  the  company  and  the' 
(Tovernment’s  inte-rest  in  it  are*  in  danger  in 
e'onsi'quence'  of  the  insubordimite' and  niurele'r- 
oiis  temper  of  many  of  the  white*  miner.s,  Unite-d 
State's  troops  have'bPi'ii  sent  tee  guard  the  niine«. 
Umh'r  tlu'ir  prote’i'tion  the  Chiiu'se  are  again  at 
work  ami  white*  mine'is  are*  re-tiirning.  This  is 
right  ariel  just,  but  the-  Governnierit  ought  not 
to  be  satisfieel  with  se-cking  to  ward  off  future 
treeiibles.  It  has  tin-  imperative  duty  of  bring¬ 
ing  tee  justie-e  the  ass.-issiiis  who  perpetrate-d  the 
massacre  that  has  shoe-ked  humanity,  and  will 
bring  a  i<litif>nal  disgrai'c  upeen  our  e'enintry's 
hoii'er  and  dignity  if  it  ne-gh-cts  t'*  inflict e-ondign 
l>nnishment  em  the'  ceewardly  nuirdere'rs.  There 
is  seeme-  alle  viation  eef  the  re  proach  re  stingon  us 
in  tile-  fae't  jneevcil  by  the  investigatieeii,  that  not 
one  of  the  iiic'n  engageel  in  the*  me>b  was  an 


.American  citizen.  The  outcry  against  these 
Chinese  workmen  came  from  men  who  are  not 
themselves  natives  and  many  of  them  not  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 


The  Cluirchmaii : 

'riie  Summer  is  ended.  Pastor  and  people 
are  again  in  their  respe'ctive  places.  The  work 
of  the  Chure'h  is  now  to  be  resumed  with  renew¬ 
ed  vigor.  Those  who  seriously  have  at  heart 
Christ’s  work  in  the  world,  are  now  e'spe'cially 
thinking  who  around  them  are  willing  to  be 
workers  together  with  God  in  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  Alas  that  there  should  be  such  a 
sad  discrepancy  between  the  rt'jfl  workers  in 
the  Church  and  her  mere  adherents. 

It  makes  the  heart  beat  quicker  and  the 
pulse  to  throb  faster  to  think  of  what  might  be 
done,  and  would  be  done,  if  all  who  have  good¬ 
will  to  Zion  would  only  make  it  manift'st  by  try¬ 
ing  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  duty 
and  responsibility.  It  is  certainly  safe  to  say 
that  the  efficient  working  force  of  the  Church 
would  be  at  once  increased  a  hundredfold  if 
even  her  better  sort  of  adherents  could  be 
brought  t<j  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
quite  as  accountable  for  sins  of  omission  as  for 
those  of  commission. 

In  the  great  majority  of  parishes  the  really 
efficient  workers  are  proverbially  “the  faithful 
few,’’  while  mere  adherents  are  comparatively 
many.  Yet  they  are,  in  the  main,  made  up  of 
estimable  men  and  women  wdio  would  gladly 
see  the  Church  not  only  prosper,  but  become  a 
great  and  mighty  power  among  men.  They 
are  more  or  less  conscious  of  what  it  might  be 
and  ought  to  be,  of  what  it  could  do  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  do,  but  they  sadly  fail  to  apjire- 
ciate  their  individual  accountability — yes,  cul¬ 
pability — for  not  doing  what  they  might  in  the 
work  of  the  world’s  conversion.  They  will  ad¬ 
mit,  readily  enough,  that  they  are  accountable 
for  what  they  have  done,  but  they  have  no  sort 
of  sufilcient  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  no  less  accountable  for  not  doing  what  they 
might  have  done.  In  a  vague  way  they  some¬ 
how  seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  they  abstain  from  doing  this  and  that. 

Tliey  do  not  remember  that  they  should 
strive  to  attain  to  every  possible  duty,  that  in 
the  day  of  judgment  they  will  be  none  the  less 
rt'sponsible  for  what  tlu^y  might  have  done  but 
did  not.  They  know  well  enough  that  in  the 
common  things  of  life  neglect  is  inx'parable, 
and  yet  they  seem  to  supiiose  that  it  will  be 
otherwise  with  them  in  that  day  which  will  de¬ 
cide  the  sum  total  of  this  world’s  work  and 
their  small  share  in  it. 


The  Chri.“tian  Intelligencer : 

The  Fn'cdom  of  Worship  Bill,  unless  some¬ 
thing  not  exiiected  should  occur,  is  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Li'gislature  of  this  State  again  this 
Winter.  An  effort  is  to  be  n  de  to  ch'ct  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Legislature  who  will  vote  for  the 
Bill.  Th('  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  make  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  rt'ceiv- 
itig  aid  from  the  public  tix'asury,  sectarian,  by 
introducing  the  services  and  piiu'tiees  of  tin* 
Roman  Church.  The  institutions  an*  now  un- 
seetariaii ;  the  Bill  intends  to  change  their 
characti'r  and  make  them  Papal.  The  Bill  is  a 
Jesuitical  scheme,  and  is  advocated  by  Jesuits 
and  other  Romanists.  Unless  the  friends  of 
rt'ligious  liberty  are  wab'hful  and  resolute,  a 
Legislature  will  be  chosen  in  this  State  at  the 
November  election  which  will  adopt  the  mis- 
naiiii'd  bill  and  hand  over  the  rc'formatory  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  Romanists. -It  has  been  ojienly 
said  by  Romanists  that  success  in  this  ('udeavor 
will  Ih'  but  the  beginning  of  what  they  intend  to 
obtain  ;  that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  lieing 
establislu'd,  they  intend  to  claim  and  to  s  'eiin* 
what  they  call  thi'ir  portion  of  the  public  school 
money,  to  be  cxix'iided  by  the  Papal  juiests  mi 
tlu*  schools  of  their  Church. 


The  Christian  at  Work; 

The  second  point  concerns  'ITianksgiving  1  )ay. 
It  comes  too  late  ;  when  tin*  early  snows  havt' 
begun  to  fall  in  this  latitmh',  when  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  t'lijoy  life  outdoois,  when  the 
wi'ather  is  es|)ecially  apt  to  be  inch'inent.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  the  day  could  be  utov- 
t'd  forward,  and  w(*  renew  our  suggestion  to 
make  the  i2th  of  October  that  <lay.  In  this 
'way  would,  .it  haist,  the  di.scovery  of  America 
lie  commijilll^ied  ia-Ahseovn iti.;.  If, 
'whereas  now  the  event  is,  to  our 'rejuoach, 
only  celebratc'd  in  Spain.  The  setting  apart  a 
distinct  day  would  be  no  objection,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  would  furnish  an  ad<litional  induce¬ 
ment.  As  in  the  ca.s('  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Washington’s  birthday,  it  would  give  us  fn*- 
quently  two  holidays  together,  and  when  tin* 
(layshould  fall  on  Sunday,  as  in  the  other  casi's 
referred  to, tin*  observanci* could  be  madetofall 
on  tin*  ensuing  Monday;  and  it  would  be  very 
attraetive  in  these  days  of  the  ili.sintegration  of 
the  family  to  gi't  the  separated  mi'inbers  to- 
gi'tlu'r  sonietiinivs  for  two  sin'ee.ssivi*  days.  We 
want  to  s('('  Thanksgiving  Day  advanced  in  the 
calendar.  But  if  this  is  not  tiiought  advisable, 
at  least  W('  want  to  see  the  12th  of  October 
suitably  reeognizi'd  as  tin*  day  that  gave  Cas¬ 
tile  and  I.eon  a  ni'W  world,  ami  bi'tter  yt't,  led 
to  the  jiossibility  of  tlu'se  United  States.  Co¬ 
lumbus  diseovi'ied  lietter  than  In*  knew,  and 
his  horoseopt*  fori*ca.st  events  mightier  than  the 
wildest  imagination  could  havi*  pieturi'd.  L('t 
us  have  the  12th  of  Octob.-r  made  a  legal  holi¬ 
day,  and  so  commemorate  the  superlative  fact 
in  our  existence. 


The*  (’liristian  Advocate  being  pre.ssed  to  es¬ 
pouse  the  cau.s('  of  one  or  other  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  coming  election,  refuses,  for  rea¬ 
sons  here  given  : 

1.  The  (Tmreh  of  Christ  in  its  organic  form 
sliould  be  k('i»t  out  of  the  sphen*  of  party  poli¬ 
tics.  This  paper  is  owned,  <'dited,  and  jiublisli- 
ed  by  tht*  Chun'h  as  such. 

2.  If  the  Church  were  idi'iitith'd  with  or  could 
!)(' counted  on  by  any' iiolitical  party,  it  would 
justify  all  honest  members  of  otin'r  parties  in 
witluirawing  from  and  oppo.sing  it. 

3.  The  thorough  diseu.ssion  of  partii's  and 
jiarty  «iue.stion.s  wouhl  la*  impossible  without 
crowding  out  tin*  primary  objects  for  which  a 
Church  jiaper  is  needl'd  and  maintained.  A  su¬ 
perficial  discussion  of  them  wouhl  jilease  norn', 
displease  many,  and  wi'aken  the  influenee  of 
The  Christian  .-ydvocate  upi^n  all  subji'cts. 

4.  A  Chnreh  jiaper  approving  one  party  and 
denouncing  others,  would  la*  a  tirebrand  in  all 
the  familie.H  that  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  pa¬ 
rents  would  .see  their  children  reading  denunci¬ 
ations  of  themselves  and  their  jirinciples  in 
tla'ir  own  Church  paper.  Who  would  or  should 
lif  honest)  endure  it? 

5.  They  wlio  would  prod  us  into  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  must  know  not  or  cart*  not  that  W(* 
coiiM  in  a  fortnight  .send  “  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death’’  into  ('very  congregation,  alienating 
jiastor  from  people,  dividing  the  churches  into 
lawtile  and  conti'iiding  factions,  and  making 
religious  growth  and  revivals  impossibh*. 

Heiiec'  we  conclmh'd  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
non-partisan  character  of  The  Christian  Advo- 
c  'te.  Tims  far  we  have  stood  by  it,  and  if  we 
evf'r  have  to  fall  by  it,  we  shall  do  so  with  much 
more  si.'lf-resiK'ct  than  we  should  have  if  W(* 
stood  by  yielding  to  j)ressur('  against  convic¬ 
tion  from  any  (piarter. 

The  Editor  next  defines  his  position  on  the 
subji'ct  of  Temperance.  Tlu*  Advocate,  as  The 
Ev.ixoklist, is  in  favor  of  prohibition,  but  where 
this  is  impracticable  in  any  of  its  forms,  of  tin* 
nU'St  stringent  restrictive  measures  practicable. 


The  Christian  Union  : 

Mr.  Warner’s  propo.sed  silv-'r  bill  is  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  “  Herald.’’  and  though  tlu* 
publie.'ition  is  not  official,  we  presuim*  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  It  does  not  a))p(*ar  to  differ 
materially  from  the  scheme  as  lu'retofore  ri'- 
ported  in  our  columns.  Its  essential  features 
ai'pcar  to  be  that  the  Government  take  all  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  offer*'d  to  it,  except  such  as  comes 
from  abrojid,  and  issiu*  for  it  .silver  eertilieate.s, 
ba.sed  on  the  luiee  of  silver  in  the  open  market 
at  the  time  of  the  purcha.se;  that  thesfi  silver 
certificates  b(*  receivable  fo)- customs  dues  and 
otiier  debts  due  to  the  United  States  ;  that  tlu* 
c  'rtitieates  be  redeemabh.*  in  silver  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  ratt;  at  the  time  when  <'ffered  for  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  that  five-dollar  bills  and  smaller  bills  be 


replaced  by  silver  certificates  ;  and  that  trade 
dollars  be  received  at  face  value,  melted  down, 
and  reissued  in  standard  dollars  tin*  weight  of 
which  is  raised  to  approximate  a  gold  value. 
The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide  a  bime¬ 
tallic  currency  of  equal  value,  by  making  the 
silver  currency  fluctuate  with  tiie  fluctuating 
market.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  plan  is  its 
liability  to  be  made  subservient  to  speculation. 
The  Bankers’  Convention  held  in  Chicago,  part¬ 
ly  to  secure  an  expression  of  the  Wi'stern  men, 
has  elicited  no  opinion  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  the  silver  coinage,  and  after  an  apparently 
exhaustive  discussion,  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  suspending  tlie  coinage  until  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  can  be  secured  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  relations  of  gold  and  silver  as  money.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  this  expresses  the  best 
judgment  of  the  best  minds  on  this  difficult 
subjetd. 


The  Examiner : 

One  of  the  Western  States  (Wisconsin)  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  rejoicing  in  an  actual  balance  in 
the  State  Treasury  of  $565,000.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  government  should 
accumulate  large  surplus,  but  few  of  our  States 
are  likely  to  find  it  necessary  to  ward  off  that 
danger  very  soon.  It  would*  be  well,  however, 
if  the  tendency  of  States,  counties,  cities  and 
towns  to  run  in  debt,  could  be  checked,  and  the 
existing  debts  partially  clt'ari'd  off.  To  every 
appearance,  the  Amendment  to  the  New-York 
Constitution,  adopted  last  year,  which  puts  a 
limit  to  munieijial  authority  to  incur  debt,  will 
be  succt'ssful  in  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
Some  of  the  Stati's  have  adopteii  the  system  of 
high  license  to  replenish  the  public  coffers. 
What  we  more  not'd,  is  the  same  spirit  of  wise 
economy  in  public  affairs  which  thrifty  jumple 
exhibit  in  their  domestic  concerns. 


The  Jewish  Mt'ssenger  is  a  little  facetious 
at  the  expense  of — wt'll,  probably,  the  musical 
committei's  of  the  synagogue: 

Our  Hebrew  medimval  pot'ts  were  conft'ssed- 
ly  inllueiK'ed  liy  the  example  of  Arabic  masters 
and  models.  "Yi't  their  religious  poems,  t'spe- 
citilly  in  productions  which  are  without  mysti¬ 
cism  and  redundancy,  are  essc'ntially  Jewish, 
and  as  such  have  retained  tludr  position  in  the 
liturgy.  Of  late  years,  in  many  American  syn¬ 
agogues  the  English  hymn  has 'arisen  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Ht'brew  nielodii'S.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  our  English  and  German-English  syna¬ 
gogue  jioi'ts  have  bei'ii  entirely  successful  in 
producing  characteristically  Jewish  hynin8,how- 
(wer  admirable  in  other  ri'spi'cts.  Indeed  many 
terms  and  phrases  have  from  association,  if  not 
origin,  a  certain  Church  flavor.  Take  the  in¬ 
stances  : 

“  IIast('ii,  siniu'r!  now  n't  urn  ; 

Stay  not  for  to-inorrow’s  sun, 

L<'st  thy  lamp  should  cease  to  burn 
Kro  salvation’s  work  bo  done.” 

“  O  shed  Thy  light  unto  my  soul, 

That  I  may  fully  under.stand 
To  I'c'ach  .salvation’s  goal 
I’rotoetod  by  Thy  mighty  hand.” 

“  Ho  bids  ('aoh  panting  lu^arl 
That  seeks  His  holy  mount. 

To  queneli  its  eraviiig  thirst 
Fn'm  roiisecnifcd  i'oin/f." 

These  sp'.'cinu'iis  might  lx*  culled  from  Ki'ble’s 
“Christian  Year.’’  or  any  Church  hymnal.  Tlu'y 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  composing  an  English- 
Ji'wish  hymnal.  Of  course  a  synagogue  which 
does  not  obji'ct  to  non-Jewish  choristi'i's,  is  not 
likely  to  obji'ct  to  non-Jewish  hymns.  And  so, 
if  the  cluur  eommitb'e  will  it,  wi*  may  hav(* 
Aloody  and  Sankt'y  yet.  Evc'iything  in  good 
tiim*. 


CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  LEAGUE. 

Thirti'i'ii  years  ago  Cardinal  Manning  organ¬ 
ized  tlu*  Catholic  'Total  Abstinenci*  Iji'ague  of 
tlu*  Holy  Cross  for  the  luirposi*  of  definitely 
and  determinati'ly  grappling  with  the  gri'at 
curse  of  tlu*  Irish  race — the  drink  habit.  The 
league  has  spread  itself  all  through  the  land, 
and  is  proving  an  unndxi'd  bU'ssing  to  the  jieo- 
ph'.  The  annual  ft'te  of  tlie  h'ague  has  been 
iield  in  Crystal  Falaei' ;  22,665  pi'ople  jiassed 
the  turn-stiles  into  tlu*  I’alaee.  There  was  an 
imposing  procession  of  the  Cardinal’s  Li'ague 
Guard,  a  choral  concert  by  two  thousand  voices, 
and  an  address  by  ^le  Cardinal  Father  i'olicc 
led  iiu'' great’ choir.  One  of  the  hymns  sung 
was  ('iitith'd  “'I'he  I’h'dge.”  The  words  are 
('ardinul  IManuing’s  own  comjiosition. 

1  pi’omise  Thee,  sweet  Loid, 

'riiat  I  will  iiev('r  cloud  the  light 
■Which  shines  from  Tlu'c  within  my  soul, 

And  makes  my  rea.son  liright; 

Nor  over  will  I  lose  the  power 
To  servo  Tlu'o  by  my  will. 

Which  Thou  hast  s('t  within  my  lu'art. 

Thy  pri'ci'pts  to  fullill. 

O  lot  mo  drink  as  Adam  drank 
Bi'foro  from  Tlu'o  ho  f('ll ; 

()  let  m<*  drink  as  Thou,  doar  Lord, 

When  faint  by  Sychar’s  w('ll. 

That  from  my  childhood,  pure  from  sin. 

Of  drink  and  drunken  strih*. 

By  the  ch'ar  fountains  I  may  rest 
t)f  everlasting  lif(*. 

In  his  address,  spi'aking  of  the  advance  Ire¬ 
land  hjus  mad('  during  the  past  f('w  yetirs,  ho 
said  :  “  Bitt  in  no  dejiartment  had  greater  pro¬ 
gress  been  made  than  in  the  eaiuse  of  ti'inper- 
ance.  Forty  yi'ars  ago  it  was  alnu-st  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  Ireland  that  a  person  should  as  ofti'ii  as 
jiossible  get  drunk,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  in  this 
re8[)('ct  the  higher  classes  set  an  examjih,*. 
'They  eared  very  little  about  ('dueation,  took  no 
interest  in  the  ordinary  conci'i  ns  of  the  jteople, 
despised  the  lilieral  arts,  but  gave  tlu'ir  time  to 
vi(*('  and  drunki'imess.  All  that  has  been  cliang- 
ed  in  In'land.  For  twenty  nu'ii  who  might  be 
found  drunk  in  Ireland  forty  years  ago,  not 
OIK*  was  to  be  found  to-day.  I’ublic  opinion 
had  Ix'en  entirely  turiu'd  against  this  evil.  The 
signs  of  tlu*  tiiiH's  indieati'd  that  the  ujuising 
that  had  taken  place  in  many  departments 
against  the  great  (*vil  of  drink,  and  when  the 
people  tlu'in.selves  could  (h'al  with  it,  then  the 
great  work  of  Father  Mathew  would  be  rejx'at- 
ed,  only  with  ten  times  mori*  eflieieney  and 
durability  in  regard  to  its  results.  Branches  of 
thish'agm*  had  lu'cn  fornu'd  in  Ir('land,aiul  the 
cause  had  bi'en  largely  espoused  by  nu'ii  of  in- 
fiiienci'  and  position.  The  siglits  that  foriiu'riy 
disgraci'd  Ireland  would  now  be  seen  no  more, 
and  uiuk'r  tlu*  tu'W  ordi'r  of  things  there  had  I 
sprung  up  emfihatieally  a  sober  pi'ople.  The 
demonstration  of  to-d.'iy  would  have  its  influ- ' 
cnee  throughout  tlu*  h'ligth  and  breadth  of  Ire¬ 
land.” 


HOLDING  INFANTS. 

Some  very  radical  views  are  being  advanced 
in  these  days  by  our  phjsieiaiis  in  regard  to 
tlu*  management  of  infants.  We  cannot  agree* 
to  all  of  ttiesi',  but  W('  wish  heartily  to  second 
Dr.  Rage’s  ideas  as  to  the  holding  in  arms  of 
young  children.  H(*  insists  that  th(*y  an*  much 
betti'r  off  with  I' ss  “tending”  than  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  bestow  upon  them.  'The  busy  wo¬ 
man  who  has  a  large  family  of  children,  yet 
whose  means  do  not  allow  her  to  keep  a  ser¬ 
vant,  often  manages  in  seuiie  way  to  get  along, 
ke'cp  well  her.self  and  rear  her  children  lu'altli- 
fully.  She  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  her,  that  her 
baby  gets  “jue'cious  little  tending.”  She*  holds 
him  to  feed  him  and  dre'ss  him,  but  he  rides  in 
his  little*  wagon,  lies  on  the  b(*d,  or  if  old 
enough,  jdays  on  a  comfortable'  on  the  floor 
most  of  the  time'.  'This  is  tiu'  juojier  neirmal 
way  of  atti'iiding  to  babies.  'Tlie*  e'ontinual 
holding,  trotting, and  to.ssing  make  the*  muscles 
of  the  child  soft  and  flabby,  be'cause  it  has  no 
chance  or  e'ncouragenu'nt  to  e'xi'it  its  e»wn 
stre-ngth  ;  and  tiiat  its  mind  is  ultimate'ly  h'ss 
inti'lligent,  because  lu'ver  having  tried  eir  l(*arn- 
ed  to  amuse  itsi'lf,  its  jieiwe'is  also  have'  neit  had 
f)pf)ortunity  for  ele've'leijenu'ut.  In  this  rnatte'r, 
as  in  manyothe'rs,  toee  much  love'  anel  toee  mue'h 
moiU'y  panipe'!'  and  ('nervate  the  e'hildre'n.  The* 
rich  may  preifitably  learn  many  le*ssons  eif  this 
seert  from  the  praetie'is  eif  the  poe»r,  who  form 
anel  always  must  form  the  vast  majeaity  of  the 
human  race. 


K.MI  LSIOV  OF  COO  LIVKR  OIL 

WITH  griMxi;  and  i-eesix, 

Pr»')inr*'(l  t>y  CASWELL.  M.lSSlTY  s  CO.  (New  York),  Ih  most 
strencUierilriK  eui'l  eeiHlIy  teiken.  I*resorll)eil  by  Icailiiig 
pbyHlclauH.  Lal<«;l  reglHlorjel.  All  elrugglntH. 


OiiF.siTY  cureil;  fat  folks  reelueeil  to  normal  .size;. 
ImpreiVf'd  lu'alth  uuiranteeod.  Write  for  eirculeirs. 
Dr.H.  Donsmore,  RW  West  44th  St.,  Ne.'W  York. 


People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  bo  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  whieh  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
It  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,M0,3M),  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadway. 


4  VirripTI— AGENTS  for  “THE  CHILD’S  BIBLE.’' 
TT  Aiv  1  JYJLf  One  Agent,  In  a  new  Held,  lias  Just  sold 
60  copies  In  making  8.‘>  calls ;  one,  160  copies  In  a  town  of 
*2158  people ;  two  Agents,  a  father  and  his  son.  In  Arkansas, 
108  copies  last  week.  The  best  Christmas  Book  offered. 
Address  C.\S8ELL  Jt  CO.  (Limited),  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork,  or  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


J.\MF.8  G.  IlLAINR'S 
GREAT  HISTORY 

Outsells  all  other  books.  Hon. 
J.  S.  Wise  of  Va,  says:  "  HTioeeer 
talvt  it  vp,  no  matter  whether  he 
be  Ur,  Blaine' B  friend  or  enemy, 
will  neiyr  mt  it  down  until  he 
has  read  the  whole.”  Hon.  Allen 
O.  Thurman,  says;  “A  claseie 
.  ;  in  our  political  hiBtory.” 
Agents  wanted  on  (Himmls- 
sion  or  salary.  Address, 
rile  Henry  Bill  Pub.  Co., 
Boncich,  Conn. 


liEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

946,83'2  Miscellaneous  Books  almost  Given  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

Third  Door  West  of  City  Hafi  Park,  New  York.'eK 


8aOK  AGENTS  WANTED  w 

•‘PLATFORM  ECHOES,  or  LIVING  TBCTIISfor 
Head  and  Heart.**  Now  AeUing  6|/ Ama 

completed  by  John  B.  Goughe 

gruTvfcut  book  of  the  age.  Minister*  *ay  **  Godspeed  *• 
^  •  . .  — *  plendld 

HITT. 
I  Tcrm$y 

AITh,  \VOUrUlNGTON  CO..  Hartford,  Cowu 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Itroadwny. 


SIXTY-POUETH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  -  2,839,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,513  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -^,200,058  32 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $134, ‘441  33 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  being  first 

Hen  on  Real  Kstate .  071,9.10  00 

United  States  Storks  (market  value). /i,88:6,a35  OO 
Bunk  and  Railroad  storks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  l,nSl,77Si  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  Klili.OOO  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  T23,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  188.'. .  43,087  IS 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  340.835  03 

Ileal  Kstute .  000,337  38 


Total . $7,a60,058  3» 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  "WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFI0K8,  ( Now  York,  100  Broadway. 

Oontlnontal  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings  :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsiiranee . $1,95.3,094  10 

lleserve  for  all  other  claims .  449,.586  00 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  l,535,a;il  83 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,938,501  93 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safoty  Fund  L.aw.  The  two  Safety 
Knnds  together  equal  $1,390,000. 


■'  **  BtRECTOHS: 

H.  H.  L.YMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  mOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOROE  BLISS. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODOKF,  F.  VAIL, 
THF2>IX)UE  I.  HUS  TED, 
WM.  M.  RICHAKDS, 
HOllACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  I..  HUSTED, 
ALEX.  E.  OUR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

.lAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

•INO.  L.  RIKER, 

WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  H.  IlURLBU  r, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TURNURE. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STREET,  17EW  TORS. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi  annnal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  (  apital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Resprve  for  Ko-Iiisuraiirc,  •  919,010  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  107,448  89 
Set  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 


Total  Assets, ....  $2,540,512  80 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Slates  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  2$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  lielng  first  Hens  on  Im- 
[iroved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  Now  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.2.50  00 

Ixi.'ins  on  Call .  3,900  (X) 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90.769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  50 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,015  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  00 

Railroad  Stock . 14,500  00 

Cash  III  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  35 

Accrued  Interest .  10,.558  67 


$2,516,512  80 


BElTJAliIZir  S.  WALCOTT,  Presideat. 


I.  UEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE, 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW, 


Ass't  Secretaries. 


The  Amerirnn  Investment  Company,  incorporat¬ 
ed  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Slock  of  $1,090,- 
0(>(>,  succeeding  OiiM.sBY  Buns,  fc  Co.,  Emnietsburg,  Iowa, 
OKMsnv,  CLIITK  k  Co.,  Mitchell,  Dakota,  OUM.sitY,  OKAVES  k 
Co.,  Huron,  I)  ikota.  Bankers  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer 
Gunriiiileed  Mortgages,  Debenture  and  School  Bonds. 
Their  Demand  Investment  Certificates,  drawing  5  per  wnt., 
are  altr.aetlve  for  jiartles  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time. 
20  years’  exiierleiice.  Write  for  |iariiphlet. 

Home  fimre,  Kminetsbiirg,  town. 

New  York  Olllce,  1.50  Nassau  street. 


Me  COMBER’S 


Everyliody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes, 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  largo  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  jiocjr.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  os  quickly  as  they  can  be 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bail  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  ami  comfort.  1  make  no  shoddy 
gwids.  and  my  highest  class  besits  and  shoes  are  unsur- 
p.-i-ssod  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  la 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  grxids  are  suiierlor  In 
every  resjiect  te  all  others  at  the  same  prl(te.  ’Those  whe 
desire  perfect  Isvits  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  free 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  is  required. 

JOIilE  MoCOMHER, 

INVF.NTOR  ASP  MANITFACTFUEB  OF 

M’cOMBER’s  patent  BfKiTH  AND  SHOES  AND 
M ’comber’s  PATENT  LA.ST8, 

(7^  Unfit  loth  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANOELIBT. 

No.  150  Nassau  Strert, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Room  29. 

HENRT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TESHS  :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 
Entered  at  the  PostoSice  at  New  York  as  second-class  mall 
matter. 

.Advertisements  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 
3n  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  30  cents; 
over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

4^ Address  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  ‘A.ISO, 
Hew  Tork.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Duaft,  Money  Oudeb, 
OB  Reoistsbed  Letteb. 
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FORWARD. 

The  Autumn  opens  with  unusual  promise. 
The  harvests  are  plentiful  and  profitable.  Bet¬ 
ter  times  await  us.  The  pastors  of  our  church¬ 
es  and  the  Christian  tvorkers  have  returned 
from  their  vacations  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened  for  the  labors  that  are  before  them. 
There  are  signs  of  unusual  Christian  activity. 
There  are  sounds  of  preparation  in  the  air. 
There  are  tokens  of  the  organizing  of  our 
city  churches  for  a  forward  movement.  The 
Episcoiml  Church  is  gathering  up  its  energies 
for  a  Winter  campaign  such  as  it  has  never 
before  undertaken.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
is  also  organizing  itself  for  thorough  and  effi¬ 
cient  work.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  Chur¬ 
ches  are  notdisi>osed  to  be  outrun  by  the  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  of  Presbyterianism.  There  is  an 
excellent  spirit  in  all  denominations.  The 
churches  arc  manned  with  able  and  elo<|uent 
pastors.  There  is  no  city  on  the  globe  that  has 
a  more  efficient  band  of  lay-workers.  If  they 
will  stand  up  as  one  man  and  follow  their  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  grand  march  forward,  there  will  be  a 
religious  movement  which  will  stir  this  com¬ 
munity  as  it  has  never  been  stirred  before. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  in  tliis  city 
who  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  must  be 
approached  by  the  means  of  grace.  The  Cos- 
pel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  for  them. 
Their  Christian  neighbors  have  to  proclaim  it 
to  them,  tliat  tliey  may  be  .saved.  There  at 
large  numbers  of  nominal  Christians,  who  are 
cold  or  lukewarm  and  indiiTerent.  Tliese  need 
reviving.  Their  hearts  are  to  be  kindled  i)y 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

How  arc  tliese  mullitudes  to  be  converted, 
and  these  nominal  Christians  revived?  We 
do  not  need  a  Salvation  Army,  witli  brass 
bands  and  uniforms  and  noisy  demonstrations. 
The  whole  Church  of  Christ  is  a  Salvation 
Array.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  its  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  from  their  tents  into  the 
field,  to  make  an  army  the  largest  and  grand¬ 
est  the  world  has  ever  seen  an  army  clothed 
with  salvation  for  their  fellow-men.  We  do 
not  need  evangelists,  with  special  ^mjowraents, 
large  eiiuipments,  immense  halls,  and  unusual 
measures.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  or¬ 
dained  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  It  is 
his  business  to  preach  the  Word  which  regen¬ 
erates  the  soul.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call 
these  hundreds  of  evangelists  into  tlie  Held  to 
cooperate  in  massed  and  aggressive  effort  to 
win  multitudes  for  Christ.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  lay  workers  who  are  doing  good  here 
and  there.  They  will  enlarge  their  usefulm*ss 
in  an  organized  movement  where  new  fields 
will  be  oi>ened  for  them.  What  is  needed  is 
less  sporadic,  occasional  effort,  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  systematic  work — more  efficient 
preaching  and  more  effectual  praying— for  the 
salvation  of  our  fellow-men. 

How  may  this  greater  efficiency  be  attain¬ 
ed?  Christ  is  the  leader,  but  it  is  for  His 
people  to  organize  His  host.  The  Presby¬ 
tery,  the  Classis,  the  Conference,  tlie  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Association — these  are  the  boilies  of 
Christians  whose  duty  it  is  to  organize  tlie 
ministers  and  churches  under  tlieir  care  for 
more  efficient  preaching  and  more  effectual 
praying.  Concerted  effort  is  necessary— the 
concentration  of  preaching  energy  and  the 
massing  of  praying  energy  in  centres  whence 
these  heavenly  forces,  these  means  of  grace 
may  radiate  divine  influences  of  conversion 
and  revival.  God’s  Spirit  will  do  the  work  if 
only  the  right  means  are  employed.  If  tlie 
l>eople  lift  up  holy  hands  and  earnest  hearts  in 
prayer,  a  divine  rain  of  grace  will  revive  them. 

God  by  His  providence  and  His  grace  calls 
upon  His  i>eople  to  go  forward.  He  wilt  re¬ 
move  the  difficulties  from  the  way,  and  His 
presence  will  accomplish  wonders.  The  times 
seem  ripe  for  revival.  God  has  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  many  to  pray  and  labor  for  it.  For¬ 
ward  is  the  watchword  for  every  Christian 
Church  and  every  Christian  home. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  S.  H.  ORIDLEV,  D.D. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  1,  1885,  entered  into 
rest  one  of  the  honored  and  aged  servants  of 
the  Master,  whose  pathway  was  as  a  shining 
light.  Dr.  Gridley  had  reached  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Thirty-seven  years 
he  was  iiastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Waterloo 
—1836-1873— resigning  that  position,  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  becoming  pastor-emeritus,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  long  a 
trustee  of  each  institution.  He  also  serveil  the 
Historical  Society  of  his  own  town  and  county 
as  President  many  years,  resigning  that  posi¬ 
tion  quite  recently.  Though  not  in  pastoral 
service.  Dr.  Gridley  continued  till  lately  to 
supply  puli«its,  and  i>erforra  such  other  labor 
as  his  eminent  good  judgment,  learning,  and 
ripe  experience  fitted  him  to  accomplish.  He 
was  always  a  most  acceptable  preaciier. 

A  year  ago  last  Spring,  Dr.  Gridley  paid  a 
visit  to  Hamilton  College,  and  while  there  took 
a  heavy  cold.  A  severe  attack  of  rheumatism 
ensued,  taking  a  chronic  form.  From  this  he 
partially  recovered,  only  to  have  a  relapse,  ac- 
comiiauied  by  fever.  We  learn  that  for  many 
weeks  he  lias  suffereti  great  pain  with  this  dis¬ 
ease,  accompanied  by  chills.  It  was  hoiied 
that  his  symptoms  were  better,  but  last  week 
the  chills  began  again,  and  tlie  serious  alarm 
they  awakened  was  soon  followed  by  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  worst— to  him  the  best— that  had 
been  apprehended  :  the  grief  of  a  sad  bereave¬ 
ment  to  iiis  loved  family  and  friends,  to  him 
the  beginning  of  “a  Spring  that  shall  be  im¬ 
mortal,”  tlie  ”  rest  that  remaiueth.” 

Dr.  Gridley  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
more  than  lifty-tive  years,  and  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  Church,  esi>ecially  in  Central  and 


Western  New  York,  as  a  man  of  most  pure 
and  noble  character,  and  a  minister  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  accomplishments  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  office.  He  possessed  a  dignity  of  person 
and  bearing,  and  withal  a  kindliness,  which 
well  befitted  his  calling  and  high  character. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  Water¬ 
loo  for  the  interest  he  took  in  every  good  work, 
and  was  beloved  as  a  father  by  the  church  he 
served  so  long.  All  his  brethren  esteemed  and 
loved  him. 

His  native  place  was  Paris,  Oneida  county, 
and  his  first  charge  was  at  Springville,  Erie 
county.  Later  he  preached  for  a  time  to  the 
Congregational  church  of  Perry  Centre,  Wyo¬ 
ming  county.  Dr.  Gridley  leaves  an  aged  wid¬ 
ow  and  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  married. 
Of  the  funeral,  we  are  not  as  yet  advised. 

CHRISTIANITY  TESTED  BY  ITS  EFFECTS. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  won  for  himself 
an  enviable  reputation,  not  merely  as  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  but  also  as  an  admirable  popular 
speaker  on  various  public  occasions.  Among 
the  best  of  these  speeches  is  one  which  has 
lately  been  authentically  reported,  as  made  at 
a  public  dinner  where  unfriendly  allusions  had 
been  made  by  previous  speakers  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  especially  to  what  we  char¬ 
acterize  as  orthodox  Christianity.  His  answer 
to  the  popular  taunt  against  Calvinism  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  familiar  testimony  of  Ban¬ 
croft  to  the  practical  worth  of  the  old  Puritan 
type  of  faith  and  life.  He  says  : 

Whatever  defects  and  imperfections  may  attach 
to  a  few  points  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Calvin, 
the  bulk  of  wldoh  is  simply  what  all  Christians  be¬ 
lieve,  it  will  he  found  that  Calviidsni,  or  any  otlier 
ism  wliieh  claims  an  open  Bible  and  proclaims  a 
crucified  and  risen  Clirist,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  any  form  of  polite  and  polisheii  skepticism, 
which"  gatliers  ns  its  votaries  the  degenerate  sons 
of  heroic  ancestors,  who,  having  been  trained  in  a 
society  and  educate<l  in  seiiools  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  by  men  of  faith  and  piety,  now 
turn  and  kick  down  the  ladder  hy  whicli  they  have 
climhe<l  up,  and  i>ersuade  men  to  live  without  God 
and  leave  them  to  die  without  hope. 

Better  still  is  his  admirable  defence  of  the 
common  Christianity  against  all  forms  of  skep¬ 
ticism,  derived  from  what  is  seen  of  its  actual 
effects  in  the  world.  With  exquisite  sarcasm 
he  first  protests  against  reckless  flings  at  re¬ 
ligion  coming  from  men  who  owe  their  very 
existence  to  the  Cliristian  faith  whicli  tliey  su¬ 
perciliously  despise.  He  says : 

The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all ; 
and  tliese  men,  living  in  ease  and  luxury,  indulg¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  amusement  of  going  without 
religion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands 
where  the  Gospel  ttiey  neglect  has  tamed  tlie  beast¬ 
liness  and  ferocit}'  of  the  men  wlio,  hut  for  Cliris- 
tianit}',  might  long  ago  have  eaten  their  carcasses 
like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their  heads 
and  tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

This  is  followed  by  a  happy  and  fon-ible 
statement  of  a  broad  fact  which  it  becomes 
every  candid  unbeliever  to  explain  before  he 
ventures  to  pronounce  Christianity  an  illusion. 
There  is  a  whole  volume  on  Apologetics  in  the 
following  sentence : 

When  the  microscopic  search  of  skepticism, 
whiidi  has  liunted  tlio  heavens  and  sounded  the 
Hi‘as  to  disprove  tlio  existence  of  a  Creator,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  liuiiinn  society,  and  has 
found  a  i)lace  on  this  planet,  ten  miles  scpiare, 
where  a  decent  man  can  li>ein  decency,  (mmfort, 
and  security,  supporting  anil  educating  his  chil¬ 
dren  unspoiled  and  unpolluted — a  place  where  ago 
is  revereticed,  infancy  respected,  manhood  respect¬ 
ed,  womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  held  in 
due  regard — wlien  skeptics  can  llnd  such  a  place 
ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared  the  waj’  and 
laid  the  foundations  and  made  decency  and  secur¬ 
ity  possible,  it  will  then  he  in  order  for  the  skepti¬ 
cal  literati  to  move  thither  and  there  ventilate  their 
views. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  unbelief,  in  its  more 
polite  and  literary  forms,  ean  turn  with  indif- 
fertnee  from'such  a  test-^is  this,  so  y.dmirably 
presented.  Men  like  Spencer  or  Darwin,  or 
even  Frederick  Harrison,  must  find  it  hard  ei¬ 
ther  to  explain  away  the  suggestive  fact  here 
brought  into  view,  or  to  refuse  to  Christianity 
the  credit  that  is  due  to  it  in  virtue  of  such 
perceived  issues  and  consequences  resulting 
from  its  earnest  teacliing.  And  there  is  an  in¬ 
tense  solemnity  in  the  manly  protest  with 
which  Mr.  Lowell  concludes  his  address: 

So  long  as  tliese  very  men  are  dependent  upon 
tlie  religion  wliieh  they  discard  for  every  privilege 
the}’  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  little  before 
they  seek  to  roll  the  Christian  of  his  hope  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  its  faith  in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has 

f liven  toman  that  hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes 
ife  tolerable  and  society  possible,  and  robs  death 
of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  (TMHERLAND  CHURCH. 

Wo  have  so  frequently  and  so  confidently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  remarkable  development  of  this 
section  of  American  Presbyterianism,  that  we 
are  now  glad  to  be  able  to  fortify  our  state¬ 
ments  by  authentic  statistics.  The  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  presents  the  following  table, 
derived  from  oflicial  reports,  to  sliow  the  steady 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  body  witliin  the  last 
fifteen  years.  We  publish  the  aiipended  ex¬ 
planations  : 
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*  1870  includoil  colored  ministers  of  tlie  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church. 

t  Items  marked  thus  arc  estimated. 

The  report  of  1883  showed  a  falling  off  in  niem- 
hership,  which  the  Stated  Clerk  attributed  to  a  neg¬ 
lect  on  the  part  of  Presbyterial  Clerk.s  in  making 
their  reports  to  lilni. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  very  properly 
speaks  of  these  figures  as  indicating  a  liigh 
degree  of  healthful  vigor,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  opinions  exi>ressed  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters.  It  says 

Eighty  thousand  estimated  (colored  and  all)  in 
1870,  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  reported  white  niomh(>rs 
alone  in  18S5,  to  say  nothing  of  a  colored  branch 
with  its  own  schools  and  papers  and  General  .As¬ 
sembly.  does  not  look  so  unfavorably  after  all. 

A  gain  of  four  hundr«*<l  ministers,  five  hundred 
and  ninety  eongregations,  and  about  llfty  thousand 
members,  in  tifteen  ywirs,  is  not  had  fora  young, 
poor  Cliureli,  with  all  her  enterprises  demanding 
attention. 

Our  nienihership  has  iiiereased  fifty  per  cent., 
while  the  growth  in  population  of  the  Uniteii 
States  during  the  same  years  was  only  about 
thirty-three  and  oiie-third  per  cent. 

This  is  the  external  and  more  visible  side  of 
a  development  which  is  no  less  striking  in  its 
more  interior  asi>ects.  The  increase  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  the  grade  of  qualification 
for  the  ministry ;  the  signal  advance  in  the 
perfecting  of  denominational  machinery,  and 
in  contributions  to  denominational  support 
and  expansion  ;  and  the  wider  and  better  the¬ 
ological  spirit  and  tendency  so  manifest — all 
go  to  show  even  more  distinctly  that  this  ad¬ 
vance  is  real  and  stable.  .And  on  both  sides  it 
is  made  apparent  that  tlie  Cumberland  Clmrch 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  re¬ 
gions  where  it  is  planted.  It  still  has  some  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  we  believe  to  be  weaknesses, 
but  it  has  other  characteristics  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  give  it  widening  influence  and  a  steadi¬ 


ly  enlarging  growth.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  describe,  and  still  less  to  dwell  unkindly  on, 
what  we  suppose  to  be  its  defects.  It  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  apostolic  Christianity 
and  the  good  age  we  are  living  in,  to  note 
its  excellences,  to  mark  these  evidences  of  its 
healthful  growth,  and  to  rejoice  in  every  sign 
of  its  continuous  prosperity. 

PRESBYTERIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Seejetary  Jackson  of  the  City  Mission 
has  been  going  over  the  Assembly  Minutes, 
with  the  following  results :  There  are  two  Pres¬ 
byteries  occupying  the  territory  covered  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  viz:  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  and  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester.  In 
the  former  there  are  forty  churches,  with  19,619 
communicants ;  and  in  the  latter,  so  fur  as 
within  the  city  limits,  five  churches,  with  689 
communicants — thus  making  together  forty- 
five  churches,  with  20,308  communicants.  If  the 
chapels  were  enrolled  as  churches,  there  would 
be  sixty-five  churches,  as  there  are  sixty-five 
houses  of  worship.  If  you  would  have  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  family  in  this  city,  there  should  be  added 
to  tlie  foregoing  the  churches  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch),  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Presbyterian,  and  the  Welsh  Calvinistie — all 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  order.  Thus  we 
should  have  a  total  of  seventy-four  ohurches, 
witli  28,500  communicants,  or  an  aggregate 
Presbyterian  population  of  114, 0(X)  people. 

The  contributions  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  foot  up  as  follows  :  Home  Missions,  $88,- 
149;  Foreign  Missions,  $85,742;  Education, 
$15,958;  Publication,  $953;  Church  Erection, 
$14,994;  Relief,  $15,550;  Freedmen,  $12,198; 
Sustentation,  $5*25;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $3730; 
General  Assembly,  $1382.71 ;  Congregational, 
$442,025 ;  Mistellaueous,  $167,238.  Total,  $848,- 
442.71.  _________________ 

ELDERS  0.\  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF. 

The  elders  of  tlie  Preshyterj-  of  Lyons  held  a 
nieeting  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29th,  E.  K.  Hitcdi- 
eock  in  the  eliair,  and  .1.  C.  Howk  secretary.  After 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Page,  the  Chairman 
urged  the  propriety  of  taking  measures  to  rai.se 
funds  to  relieve  our  Roard  of  Ministerial  Relief. 
•After  further  eonference,  the  Chair  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Three  (consisting  of  elders  M.  C. 
Young  of  Sodus,  Howk  of  Ontario,  and  Jones  of 
Wolcott)  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the  Elders  of 
Lyons  Preshytery.  This  Commit  toe  suhscquently 
presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  elders  of 
the  several  ehurehes  in  Lyons  Presbytery,  that  af¬ 
ter  consultation  and  deliberation,  wo  see  more 
clearly  the  propriety  of  the  eldership  of  the 
eliurelies  moving  in  the  matter  of  procuring  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief, 
and  would  further  recommend  that  a  special  col¬ 
lection  he  taken  at  an  early  day  for  this  purpose ; 
and  to  eiiahlo  the  elders  to  pri'cure  the  necessary 
information,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  appeal 
published  hy  the  Roard,  which  ean  he  procured 
from  till’  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  C.  Cat- 
tell,  1334  Chestnut  street,  Pliiladolpliia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman  was  formally  directed  to  notify 
all  of  the  ehurehes  within  the  bounds  of  the  L3'on8 
Pri'shyterj-  of  the  action  of  this  meeting,  and  also 
to  call  a  meeting  of  elders  at  any  time  he  thinks 
proper.  _ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  shall  not  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  inti¬ 
mations  of  our  Chicago  oorresiiondent  touch¬ 
ing  Proliibitiou  in  Iowa,  until  we  are  further 
advised  ;  allieit,  as  will  be  seen,  they  are  made 
with  his  usual  care  and  eandor.  The  story  is 
that  Prohibition  is  not  just  now  making  jircg- 
ress  in  Iowa  ;  in  fact,  tiiat  a  reaction  has  set, in 
in  many  jiarts,  ar  I  ihw  for  tlie  rea-son  that  tS»e 
ministrj',  who  he  i-dil ily  while  the  qu*|| 

Mom  i lending  now  int^| 

mittedaheir  zeal  ..  it  and  iieeonie  Ir.ljp 
warm,  many  of  Ih'  in  ■  vi-n  indifferent,  to  its 
continued  enforcement.  Tlie  cause  is  hence 
suffering  for  want  of  moral  support-a  support 
which  its  present  leaders  had  confidently  count¬ 
ed  upon. 

The  Temperance  situation  in  Iowa  is  what 
may  be  called  “  mixed.”  It  has  its  lights  and 
its  shades,  its  hopeful  and  bright  aspects  and 
tliose  also  tliat  seem  untoward,  Tliis  fact, 
however,  seems  to  lieam  upon  us  anew  from 
that  gallant  State.  Prohibition  is  only  a  final¬ 
ity  when  and  where  those  who  advocate  it  and 
push  it  to  the  point  of  success,  keei>  i(i>  the  full 
nieatiiire  itf  their  effort  and  rUjUnnee  in  itx  hehatf. 
Like  any  other  law,  it  has  no  power  to  execute 
itself.  It  hence  does  not  do  for  its  friends  to 
rest  from  tlieir  labors  wlien  once  it  is  carried 
at  the  polls,  deeming  tliat  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  may  now  give  tlieir  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  something  else.  Some  ministers  out  in 
Iowa  who  have  acted  on  this  last  siqiposition, 
are  now,  it  would  seem,  suffering  in  public  es¬ 
timation  for  their  course,  and  rightly  so.  And 
the  lesson  of  it  all  is  obvious,  viz :  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  any  outside  wmfare,  however  good,  or 
beget  any  public  expectation,  that  we  cannot 
maintain  and  fulfil  to  the  end. 

The  iirogress  of  the  Temperance  cause  has 
been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  and  in  no 
section  is  the  advance  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  Soutli,  where  the  movement  might  natur¬ 
ally  be  expected  to  be  a  slow  one.  In  Georgia 
the  tactics  of  the  iirohibitionists  have  been  to 
secure  a  law  allowing  tlie  voters  to  pass  upon 
the  question  in  each  county,  jirovided  that 
one-tentli  of  the  lawful  voters  demand  such  a 
vote.  So  successful  has  this  policy  been,  that 
prohiliition  cow  prevails  in  over  100  counties 
of  that  State.  A  very  encouraging  feature  of 
the  movement  is  that  it  seems  likely  that  the 
prohiliitory  laws  can  be  enforced.  When  the 
citizens  of  so  small  a  community  as  a  single 
county  are  united  in  demanding  a  law  of  this 
kind,  it  will  be  their  own  neglect  if  it  fails.  In 
the  West,  in  Illinois,  and  other  States,  the 
high  license  law  is  proving  a  great  success, 
and  is  educating  the  public  to  such  an  aiipre- 
ciation  of  the  advantages  of  lower  taxes,  fewer 
arrests,  and  better  morals,  that  a  prohibitory 
law  may  not  be  an  impossibility  in  tlie  future. 
The  Legislature  of  this  State  will  be  recreant 
to  its  plain  duty,  if  it  fails  to  enact  a  high  li¬ 
cense  law  at  its  next  session— the  higher  the 
better.  _ 

The  stated  nieeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  managers  was  lield  Oct.  1st,  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Let¬ 
ters  were  presented  from  Rev.  C.  B.  Newton  of 
Lodlana,  announcing  the  transfer  of  Scriptures 
from  the  Mission  jiress  to  the  Punjab  Bible  So¬ 
ciety;  from  Rev.  T.  S.  Smith  of  the  Ceylon 
Mission ;  from  Miss  West  of  tlie  Central  Tur¬ 
key  Mission ;  from  Dr.  Isaac  G.  Bliss,  men¬ 
tioning  the  baptism  of  a  convert  from  Moham¬ 
medanism  ;  from  Mr.  Henry  Loomis,  aliout  his 
proposed  trip  to  Corea;  from  Mr.  McKiin,  re¬ 
porting  success  in  the  sale  of  Scriptures  in 
Cuba;  and  from  Mr.  Prince,  with  cheering 
words  of  the  results  of  colportage  last  Summer 
b  tween  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk.  Grants  and 
consignments  of  books  were  made,  to  the  value 
of  about  $4300.  This  includes  1.500  copies  of  the 
Ebon  New  Testament  for  the  Marsliall  Islands. 
Funds  were  also  granted  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,  the  same  being  a  supplementary  grant 
to  the  Russian  Bible  Society  for  colportage  in 
Russia,  The  deatli  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
'  ciety,  having  been  announced,  the  Correspond¬ 


ing  Secretaries  were  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
managers  of  the  American  Society,  to  prepare 
and  forward  a  letter  of  sympathy  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  their  great 
bereavement.  The  total  reeeiiits  for  Septem¬ 
ber  were  $22,551.01. 

Two  of  our  large  churches,  long  vacant,  were 
supplied  with  pastors  the  past  week.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  First  Church  of  Syracuse,  and  tlie 
Fort-street  of  Detroit,  and  of  which  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Spaulding  and  Wallace  Radcliffe 
respectively  are  now  the  duly  installed  pas¬ 
tors.  Both  are  men  of  experience  in  the  puljiit, 
and  come  to  their  new  charges  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  success  upon  them.  May  it  continue 
and  increase.  _ 

Pastor  Remiek  of  the  Ninth  Church,  Troy, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Anderson— wlio  is 
preparing  to  go  abroad— as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  meeting  of  Synod  in  that  city.  As 
will  be  seen  by  announcements  to  delegates  in 
the  usual  place  of  Notices,  measures  are  being 
taken  for  their  advantage  and  comfort.  It  is 
expected  that  all  the  Presbyteries  will  be  well 
represented.  _ 

The  opening  of  the  beautiful  new  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church  at  Grand  Rapids— where  the  Rev. 
Frederick  G.  Kendall  wrought  so  well,  and  up 
to  his  all  too  early  death— happily  synchro¬ 
nizes  with  the  settlement  there  of  the  Rev. 
Sanford  H.  Cobb.  Dr.  Ganse  of  Chicago 
preached  the  sermon,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  Springlield-street  Presbyterian  Churoh, 
Bo.ston,  is  doing  a  good  work,  but  witli  tlie 
drawback  that  the  congregation  is  not  rich 
and  do  not  own  their  convenient  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  A  correspondent  elsewhere  lias  a  word 
in  tlieir  behalf.  As  is  known,  the  several  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  tliere  and  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  are  composed  of  immigrants  from 
Canada,  who  are  ‘‘  to  the  manner  born.” 

“THE  BELOVED  PIIVSKTAN.” 

By  Peter  Carter, 

There  is  no  profession  whose  members  do  so 
much  for  the  poor  and  needy  as  the  physicians 
of  our  large  cities.  Conspicuous  among  these 
devoted  and  consecrated  men  was  Dr.  WiLLi.tM 
C.  Huntf-u,  who  on  Sabbatli  morning,  Set>t.  20, 
while  unconscious  in  sleep,  was  called  to  his 
reward.  In  the  morning  “he  was  not”:  for 
God  had  taken  liim. 

Burn  among  the  granite  hills  of  Now  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Dr.  Hunter  possessed  many  of  the  best 
traits  of  tlie  New  England  character.  As  a 
resident  in  this  great  city  during  liis  years  of 
manhood,  and  as  an  elder  in  the  Scoteli  Pres- 
liyterian  Church,  he  had  a  large  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  benevolent  desires.  Though  his 
practice  as  a  iihysician  was  extensive  among 
the  wealthy  classes,  yet  a  great  part  of  ins  best 
hours  he  devoted  gratuitously  to  the  poor.  Not 
content  witli  giving  tliem  his  advice  as  a  pliy- 
sician,  he  su(q>lemented  it  with  the  needed 
medicine.  A  poor  woman,  a  niemlier  of  our 
church,  who  during  last  Winter  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  many  months  till  death  lirought 
release,  was  the  subject  of  his  constant  min¬ 
istrations.  On  more  tlian  one  occasion  lie 
brought  to  the  door  liimsolf  the  delicacies  her 
lirecarious  appetite  required,  that  she  might 
be  sure  to  have  them  witliout  delay.  She  often 
expressed  to  me  the  comfort  she  derived  from 
this  thoughtfulness,  as  well  as  from  ids  ear¬ 
nest  prayers  at  lier  liedside.  This  was  only 
one  case  in  many.  He  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  prayer.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  he 
sought  guidance  and  direction  in  communion 
witli  God.  With  an  implicit  trust  in  God,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  personal  duty,  it  is  not  sur- 
muising  that  he  accomplished  much. 

■flow  little  we  can  realize  the  blessedness  of 
that  Sabbath  morning  when  he  entered  Para¬ 
dise,  there  to  meet  Him  who  is  “the  Cliicf 
among  ten  tliousand,”  as  well  as  the  number 
of  saved  ones  wliom  he  had  benefited  by  his 
medical  advice,  and  even  more  liy  ids  fervent 
^prayers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  tine  granite  structure  of  the  University'  of  the 
City  of  New  York  covers  about  the  liest  .site  possible 
in  our  middle  down-town  soetion — at  the  lower  end 
of  University  Place  and  facing  Washington  Park  on 
the  east.  When  projected  and  tinislied,  and  even 
down  to  the  daj’s  of  Clianeellor  Ferris,  the  best 
portion  of  the  city  was  to  the  South  of  it  by  several 
blocks.  And  it  is  a  fair  qiie.stion  wliettior  tlie 
present  site  will  not  always  remain  a  good  one, 
acce.ssible  from  beyond  the  rivers,  us  well  ns  from 
different  parts  of  the  cities,  and  withal  having  a 
beautiful  outlook,  where  stately  trees  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  eongenial  retirement,  albeit  hard  by 
the  centres  of  business.  .At  any  rate,  the  University 
stands  to-daj'  a  noble  and  wise  investment  for  the 
present  and  future,  and  liaving  before  it,  we  conli- 
dontly  predict,  a  career  worthy  of  the  best  lH)[)es 
and  aspirations  of  its  founders  and  of  the  eoiqiera- 
tion  of  its  friends  and  alumni.  It  has  just  opened 
with  a  good  attendance,  and  the  jirospeets  for  the 
year  are  very  favorable. 

As  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  .loliii  Hall  accepted 
the  jiost  of  Chancellor,  with  Dr.  Henry  M.  Mae- 
Cracken  Vieo-Chancellor,  at  the  elo.se  of  the  past 
Collegiate  j’ear.  Accordingly  on  Monday  of  last 
week  (Sept.  2Hth)  Chani;cllor  Hall  met  the  classes 
at  the  chapel  and  addressed  them.  The  faculties 
of  tlie  College,  the  Law  and  tlie  Medical  depart¬ 
ments,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
wore  also  present.  .After  referring  to  his  own  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Prof.  Hering,  Dr.  Hall  made  the  following 
intere.sting  statements : 

Since  the  revision  of  the  University’s  charter, 
two  years  since,  the  following  .steps  in  advance 
have  been  taken  : 

First,  the  property  of  the  University  has  been 
increased  by  individual  gifts  and  legacies,  cli icily 
by  the  following  fourteen  persons— the  order  is 
alphabetical :  David  Banks,  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Brown, 
Charles  Butler.  Miss  Butler, . John  R.  Ford,  .Julius 
Halgarten,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  Dr.  Herman 
Knapp,  Mrs.  (Jeorge  Opdyke,  Augustus  Schell, 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Jenkins  Van  Scliaick,  Wil¬ 
liam  .A.  Wheelock,  and  the  .Alumni  Association. 
These  together  have  given  in  all  a  little  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Along  with  those  it  is  not  unfitting  that  there 
should  be  repeated  here  the  names  of  the  Founders 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Founders  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Endowment.  In  the  first  class  may  be  [ironii- 
nently  named  the  following— the  order  is  alpha¬ 
betical  :  Charles  Butler,  John  Dehifield,  .Albert  Gal¬ 
latin,  George  Griswold,  Jotiii  Jotinston,  James 
Lenox,  Morgan  Lewis,  Dr.  James  M.  Matthews, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick,  Stephen  Whitney.  In  the 
second  cla.ss,  Loring  Andrews,  James  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Dodge,  John  C.  Green,  George  Griswold, 
and  John  'Faylor  Jehnston. 

It  is  due  to  these  men  that  there  is  here  this 
stately  building,  free  from  debt,  and  with  the  eare- 
fully  made  iiivestiiients,  representing  about  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  independent  of  the 
Medical  College  huildings  and  a{)paratu8  provided 
by  the  Faculty  of  that  department,  and  valued  at 
about  two  liundred  thousand  more. 

There  has  been  a  noble  neglect  on  the  part  of  all 
these  givers  to  e.stablish  any  monument  of  their 
gifts,  such  as  is  so  often  lixed  by  a  name  attached 
to  some  department,  school,  iirofessorship,  fellow¬ 
ship.  prize,  library,  chapel,  window,  or  toblet. 
Will  it  not  be  for  the  University  to  e.stablish  a  .sj's- 
tem  of  acknowledging  future  gifts  by  such  me¬ 
morials  ? 

Those  moneys  have  been  meant  to  supply  two 
agencies:  First,  living  teachers;  second,  material 
appointments,  especially  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus.  The  work  of  the  two  years  [last  has 
referrisl  in  large  part  to  the  last.  The  Important 
work  done  in  supplying  apparatus  maj'  be  seen  by 
visits  to  the  six  departments  devote<l  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  applied  sciences,  namely  :  the  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Observatory,  under  Prof.  Coakley;  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Laboratorv,  under  Dr.  Gallatin ;  the  Gc*ologi- 


eal  Museum,  under  Prof.  Stevenson  ;  the  Room  of 
General  Chemistry  and  Biology,  under  the  same; 
the  Phj’sical  Room,  under  Prof.  Hering:  the  En¬ 
gineering  Room,  under  Prof.  Brush.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  refitted  and  enlarged  library, 
under  Dr.  Baird,  which  has  reconth’  received  the 
books  of  the  Ameriean  and  Foreign  Chri.stian  Un¬ 
ion,  and  the  Philosophical  Library  of  the  late  Ur. 
Benjamin  N.  Martin.  Without  entering  on  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  the  “  plant  ”  recently  added,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  tliere  is  material  here  for  fair 
thorough  work  with  undergraduates,  and  much 
for  the  technological  training  in  engineering  and 
chemistry.  The  “  plant  ”  of  to-day  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  supplemented  to-morrow.  That  mor¬ 
row  will  take  care  of  the  things  of  itself. 

More  necessary  than  tools  are  the  living  men. 
The  names  of  those  in  charge  of  the  natural 
and  applied  sciences  have  been  given.  They 
are  all  enthusiastic  students  of  their  special¬ 
ties.  They  arc  all  trained  instructors.  They  are 
men  of  high  standing  in  the  community.  With 
one  exception,  they  are  all  under  forty-live.  Of 
those  recently  placed,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Brii.sh  is 
known  as  the  builder  of  such  public  works  as  the 
Hoboken  Water  Sy.stem  and  the  Hoboken  Elevated 
Railway,  anil  as  the  editor  of  important  maps. 
Daniel  W.  Hering,  Professor  of  Physics,  performed 
work  when  instructor  in  Johns-Hopkins  which  is 
still  used  there  as  stuudard. 

In  language  and  literature  the  University  has 
always  been  strong,  and  still  eommands  tlie  emi¬ 
nent  services  of  Drs.  Johnson.  Baird,  and  Carroll, 
who  are  also  strengthened  hy  Prof.  Houghton. 
There  is  no  delegation  of  work  here  to  tutors.  The 
classic  tongues  are  given  their  old  importance.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Carroll  lifts  modern  languages 
clearly  into  the  rank  of  the  “  hiimanitios.”  The 
English  language  is  hereafter  to  bo  studied  seven 
terms  in  the  four  years,  and  oratorj-  given  a  new 
emphasis.  Political  Science  and  Philosophy  com¬ 
mand  all  tile  teaching  hours  of  Prof.  I.  F.  Russell 
and  of  Dr.  MucCraeken  respectively.  The  work  in 
hl.story  is  shaped  to  prepare  students  for  these  two 
studies.  .A  faculty  of  twelve  men,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  their  careers,  all  experienced  os  profes¬ 
sors,  all  giving  their  dail.v  personal  services  to  their 
students,  may  well  be  relied  on  for  elTectlve  col¬ 
lege  work. 

Without  any  violent  changes  we  would  fain 
maintain  hero  a  modern  college,  abreast  of  the 
times,  offering  the  option  in  the  liberal  course  of 
the  classical  and  noii-classieal  tongues,  and  further 
oidioii  of  special  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Besides  are  the  professional  or  technolo¬ 
gical  courses  in  ehemistry  and  engineering,  which 
are  closelj' connected  with  the  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing. 

With  all  this,  the  cdueiition  offered  here  were 
loft  incomplete  if  culture  in  morals  and  religion 
were  not  carefully  provideil  for.  This  is  secured 
not  bj’  formal  law  merely,  but  by  the  preseneo  of 
men  whom  we  believe  to'have  their  hearts  engagwl 
In  udvaiieing  youth  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men. 

.A  word  must  bo  added  for  the  departments  of 
Law  and  Medicine.  The  Law  Seliool  opens  on 
Thursday  with  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Jacques 
and  Prof.  Russell,  rei'iiforeed  by  an  attractive 
course  of  special  lectures  which  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  and  with  n  library  enlarged,  when  the 
gifts  of  this  year  come  in,  hy  two  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  best  modern  books.  The  Medical 
School  has  attained  a  standing  which  needs  no 
eommondation  for  the  extent  of  its  equipment  and 
the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  instruction. 
Its  term  eonimenees  on  Wednesday. 

Tlie  members  of  tlie  Comieil  liave  been  un¬ 
wearied  as  to  time  and  thought,  as  well  as  means. 
In  carrying  out  those  arrangemenls.  They  have 
done  good  work  wliiidi  now  needs  ehielly  the  eon- 
stnnt  presence  of  an  executive  mind  and  hand  to 
labor  in  still  further  advancing  it,  and  in  making 
it  known  to  tlie  pulilie  in  order  to  turn  to  us,  as  we 
sliall  merit,  tlie  eiirrent  of  luigiit  students  and 
liberal  lienefaetions.  Tliis  tlio  Uouneil  iirovided 
for  in  tlie  election  of  Dr.  MaeCraeken  as  Viee- 
CJianeellor.  Hi'  comes  to  tliese  duties  jirepareil 
liy  ex|>erienee  in  tlio  place  of  ('lianeellor  in  Hie 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvaidn,  and  witli 
learning  and  earnestness  wliieli  lie  desires  to  de¬ 
vote  to  your  advantage.  Tliat  yon  will  meet  liim 
cordially  in  ids  new  duties,  wo  all  liave  tlie  lirniest 
eonlidenee. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.— .An  Evanoelist  repoiler  looking  aliout 
among  tlie  Presliyterian  chiirelies  in  Boston  ro- 
eently,  happened  into  tlie  one  located  on  S|tring- 
field  street.  Tlio  pastor  is  Rev.  Dr.  P.  MaeDonald, 
a  graduate  of  Hartford  Seminary  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  ill  whicli  last  institution  lie  oiitaincd  ii 
Pli.D.  while  supplying  at  Reading,  and  preaeliing 
in  Boston,  and  teacliing  two  Bible  classes.  Ilis 
audience  is  eomposed  of  young  people  from  tlie 
best  families  of  tlie  Dominion,  tliey  liaving  come 
from  Cannda  and  tlie  Provinces  to  bettor  tlieir 
condition.  He  lias  seven  or  eiglit  liundred  of  tliis 
active  and  interesting  class.  It  is  a  fine  Held  for 
Cliristian  work,  and  stiould  lie  Iniiidsomely  sus¬ 
tained.  .Among  tliese  young  people  are  some  of 
tlie  rieli  men  of  tlie  future,  Init  tliej'  are  iinaldo  at 
lireseiit  to  do  very  mncli  for  ttie  cause  tliey  love. 
Tlio  only  want  of  tliis  clmreli  is  tlie  ownersliip  of 
tlie  liiiilding  tlii'y  oeeiipj’.  It  is  a  rented  Iniildiiig, 
and  lieavily  draws  on  tlieir  receipts.  It  ean  bo 
pureliased  for  aliout  wliat  tlie  land  is  worili— pnr- 
cliased  for  Hie  mortgage  on  it.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
lunitj'  to  aid  a  slruggling  enterprise  wliieli  is  one 
of  tlie  UK  st  liopeful  in  tlie  city.  Tlie  deiiominatiuii 
owes  it  to  itself  to  give  a  lielping  liand  to  ttiis 
Pri'sliyterian  cause  in  Puritan  and  Congregational 
Boston  ;  for  liereisa  larger  congri'gatlon  tlian  that 
of  any  eliiireli  in  the  neigliliorliood,  especially  in 
tlie  evening.  Wlio  will  liid  tlioiii  God-speed  liy 
giving  them  tlie  eliiireli  edifice  tliey  occupy  ?  o. 

Mass.- Tliis  elnircli  is  |irospering  un¬ 
der  tlie  laliors  of  its  pastor,  has  a  lot  pureliased, 
and  is  moving  forward  to  Iniild. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Youk  City. — Tlio  new  Broome  Street  Tali- 
ernaele,  395  Broome  street,  corner  Centre  Market 
Place,  will  lie  open  for  inspeetion  nil  daj'  and 
evening  on  Tuesda.y,  Oct.  13tli.  Tlie  Exeentivo 
Committee  of  tlie  City  Mission  most  cordially  in¬ 
vite  tlieir  friends  and  sidiseribers  to  visittlielniild- 
iiig  and  exaiiiino  tJie  various  appointments  for 
(iliristinn  work.  Religious  services,  especially  for 
tlie  people  of  tlie  neigliliorliood,  will  tie  held  every 
day,  eomrneneing  on  tlie  Saldiatli,  Oct.  IHth.  Pre¬ 
paratory  thereto,  tlietfiiristian  workers  in  city  mis¬ 
sions  will  hold  a  dedication  service  on  Saturday 
evening,  0<‘t.  17tli,  at  8  o'clock. 

Five  Corners. — Mr.  Editor,  At  tlio  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  tlie  Pri'sliytery  of  Cayuga,  tlie  Cliurcli  at 
Five  Corners  in  said  Prcsliyterj' was  not  represent¬ 
ed  liy  minister  or  delegate.  Tliat  tlio  liretliren 
may  be  advised  in  ri’gard  to  tlie  matter,  I  would 
say  that  a  delegate  was  apjioiiited  with  an  alter¬ 
nate,  hilt  tlio  delegate  did  not  go,  and  failed  to  no¬ 
tify  tlie  alternate.  Tliere  are  clear  indications  of 
growing  interest  in  tlie  congregation.  d.  w.  m. 

Ithaca. — Hon.  Edward  Esty,  State  Senator  of 
Itliacn,  lias  presented  to  ttie  Ladies’  Union  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society  of  that  village,  $.5000  and  two  houses, 
one  to  be  used  as  a  Hospital,  and  tlie  other  as  an 
Orplianage  wlicrc  working  women  can  leave  tlieir 
children  while  at  day  service. 

Preshytery  of  Chemi’no. — Tlie  following  are 
tlie  Commissioners  to  tlie  Synod  of  New  York 
from  tlie  Presliytery  of  Cliemuiig:  Ministers — 
Franklin  S.  Howe,  .Artliiir  W.  Spooner,  William  II. 
Tracy,  Eilwin  Hall.  Elders  —  Thomas  S.  Day, 
Nortli  Elmira;  Moses  S.  Converse,  Elmira;  J. 
Garwood  Mead,  Burdett;  Hezekiali  Berry,  Mcck- 
lenliiirgh. 

Syraci:se. — .At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  Presliytery  in  tlio  First  Cliureti  Get.  1,  attlirec 
ill  tlie  iifternooii,  Rev.  G.  B.  Spaulding,  D.D.,  of 
Mancliester,  N.  IL,  presented  a  letter  from  his  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  received  to  memliership.  A 
call  from  tlie  First  Cliureli  to  liecoiiie  its  pastor 
was  then  jiut  into  Dr.  S[iauldiiig’8  hands,  tender¬ 
ing  Id  III  a  yearly  salary  of  $4500  and  $.500  moving 
expenses,  he  slgiiifying  ids  aeeeiitance  of  tlie  .same 
as  read  1»3'  tlic*  moderator,  tlie  Rev.  E.  G.  Tliiirber, 

D. D.  In  tlie  evening  the  public  service  of  iii.stal- 
lation  was  lield,  tlie  eliureli  lieing  literally  crowd- 
oil  witli  people,  ver3'  excellent  music  liaving  been 
provided  for  tiie  occasion,  and  a  large  collection  of 
ran;  plants  having  lieen  placed  alioiit  the  pulpit. 
Rev.  A.  IL  Falinestoek  of  tlie  First  Ward  Cliureli 
invoked  ttie  divine  Idessing  on  the  services  of  tlie 
lionr,  Rev.  .A.  E.  Mj-ers  read  appropriate  Ic.ssons, 
and  Rev.  Prof.  W.  P.  Coddington  offered  prayer. 
The  inslallation  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  S. 

E.  Herrick,  D.D.,  of  Mount  Vernon  Cliurch,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  was  an  able  discour.se  upon  tlie  “  Manifes¬ 
tations  of  Sonsldp,”  from  Rom.  viii.  14.  Tlie  mod¬ 
erator  liaving  put  and  tlie  candidate  affirmatively 
answered  tlie  eonstitutionul  questions.  Rev.  Cyrus 
P.  Gsborne,  [lastor  of  ttie  ebureh  at  Fayetteville, 
delivered  tlie  eliarge  to  tlie  pastor,  pleasantly  al¬ 
luding  to  ids  own  removal  from  New  Eiiglniid  Con¬ 
gregational  relations  only  a  j'ear  before,  and  testi- 
fj'iiig  to  ttie  bigli  estimation  in  which  years  of  ae- 
quairitanee  had  tauglit  liim  to  hol<l  Dr.  Spaulding. 
Rev.  H.  IL  Stelibins,  D.D.,  of  Oswego,  tlien  deliv- 
ereil  a  felicitous  charge  to  the  people,  commend¬ 
ing  tliem  for  the  tionoralde  and  uiistinteil  manner 
in  wliieh  tliey  had  treiited  former  pastors,  and  ex- 
pri’ssing  tlie  general  pleasure  attending  tlie  <’on- 
sunimation  of  tlie  present  lioiir.  Tiie  venerable 
Dr.  David  Torrey  of  Cazenovia  then  offered  a  con- 
eluding  praj-er,  and  after  tlie  benedietiori  a  large 
number  of  tlie  congregation  came  forward  and 


took  tlieir  new  pastor  by  the  hand.  On  Friday 
evening.  Get.  2,  a  general  reception  was  given  Dr. 
Spaulding  in  tlie  eliureli  parlors.  Thus  another 
important  pulpit  is  again  liappily  filled  after  an  in¬ 
terregnum  of  more  than  a  j’ear,  during  wliieh  the 
church  has  not,  however,  been  witlioiit  alilo  minis¬ 
trations  from  Prof.  Coddington  of  the  University 
and  others. 

The  Fourth  Church  is  still  vacant,  but  not  by  any 
means  di.seonsolate  so  long  as  thej’  may  enjoj'  the 
ministrations,  as  at  pr«seiit,  of  Prof.  Riggs  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary. 

Sodus. — Tlie  Presbyterj'  of  Lj-ons,  Sept.  29th, 
and  after  its  elders  had  taken  action  on  tlio  sub¬ 
ject  of  Ministerial  Relief  as  elsewhere  notiewl,  met 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  to  oniain  nine 
tituto  Rollo  P.  Branch,  wlio  is  the  acting  pastor  of 
the  Sodus  Cliiireh.  Thi'  service  consisted  of  praj'- 
er  lij'  tlie  moderator.  Rev.  J.  C.  Lenhart,  appropri¬ 
ate  Scripture  lessons,  a  sermon  liy  Rev.  .A.  P.  Bur¬ 
gess,  the  eonstitutional  questions  liy  the  modera¬ 
tor,  the  charge  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Page  of  Roelioster, 
praj'or  of  ordination  iiy  Rev.  A.  P.  Burgess,  and 
benediction  bj’  Rev.  Mr.  Branch.  Tlie  floral  pre¬ 
parations  for  tliis  occasion  were  in  excellent  taste, 
and  tlie  music  appropriate  and  line.  Mr.  Branch 
is  drawing  to  the  services  of  this  Church  inanj’  not 
hitherto  aeeiistomed  to  attend  nnj'  church  service. 
Proslij'terj'  tlien  traiisaeteii  the  following  further 
items  of  business :  the  Rev.  John  A.  MeMaster  of 
Rose  Vallcj'  was  received  from  the  Presbj'terj’  of 
Chemung;  and  A.  R.  Vosburgh  of  Fairville  was 
taken  under  tlie  care  of  Preslij'terj’,  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
Burgess  of  Newark  was  appointed  committee  to 
advise  Mr.  Vosliurgli  in  his  course  of  stiidj’. 

Brighton. — On  liis  return  from  vacation.  Pastor 
J.  S.  Root  met  a  hearty  welcome  fnim  his  people, 
and  on  Sept.  ‘27th  lield  a  harvest  homo  service. 
Mottoes  of  Aiitunm  leaves,  shoavi's  of  wlieat,  and 
other  liarvcst  products  neatlj’  arranged  around 
tlie  luilpit,  served  as  object-lessons  aiipropriate  to 
Ihe  tlieme,  and  tlie  sermon  lij-  Mr.  Root  is  .said  to 
liave  lieen  a  verj’  impressive  one. 

David  Torrey,  D.D.— Tliis  fatlicr  in  tlie  Gospel, 
till  witliin  a  few  j-ears  pastor  at  Cazenovia,  is  by 
no  means  rusting  out  in  ids  old  age.  He  tits  into 
a  great  many  gaps,  and  is  not  “a  whit  behind”  in 
looking  after  and  ministering  to  the  weak  ehurcli- 
es  of  Sj'raeuse  Presbyterj'. 

Red  Creek. — Tlie  interests  of  tliis  ehureh  are 
looking  briglit  under  the  affectionate  labors  of  the 
j'oung  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  Lenliart.  Mr.  Leijliart 
spent  ids  vacation  amid  tlie  liaiints  of  his  earlj' 
life  in  the  Soutli,  visiting  Gettysburg,  Harper’s 
Ferrj',  and  several  oilier  bnttlelields,  and  tlie  won¬ 
derful  Caves  of  Liiraj';  also  spending  a  few  dnj’s 
in  AVasliington,  D.  C. 

The  Presrytery  of  Genf.see  at  its  recent  ses¬ 
sion  in  Bj’ron,  N.  Y.,  installed  tlie  Rev.  John  F. 
MeLaiirj’  as  pastor  of  the  Presliyterian  eluirch  in 
tliat  place.  In  tliis  service  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Draper 
proaelied  the  sermon  ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Dib¬ 
ble  and  J.  C.  liOiig  gave  tlie  elinrges;  and  the 
moderator  (the  Rev.  E.  Wilmot  Cumings)  presided. 
Presliyterj'  reeeiveil  the  Rev.  J.  F.  MeLaiiry  from 
the  Presliytery  of  Bingliamtoii,  and  dismissed  the 
Rev.  IL  T.  Cliadsey  to  the  Presliytery  of  Ringham- 
ton,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Mase  to  tlie  Presliytery  of 
Lyons,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsworth  to  tlie  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Roeliester.  Tlie  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Perkins  (wlio  liad  lieen  received  into  the  Episcopal 
Chiireli)  was  dropped  from  tlie  roll.  ,A  spirited 
popular  meeting  in  tlio  intoif'ost  of  the  Boards  of 
tlie  Cliureli  closed  the  session.  The  delegates  from 
tills  Presbytery  to  tlio  Synod  of  New  York  are : 
Rev.  Dr.  .1.  E.  Nassau,  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Bow- 
din  and  Tlieroii  L.  AVnldo,  and  Ruling  Elders  G. 
Hall  Diiiiliam,  William  Bradley,  and  Donald  Mc- 
Plierson. 

FELicoTTViLiiE.— The  Rev.  .A.  («.  Daniels,  late 
pastor  of  tliis  (ihnrcli,  lias  resigned,  and  now  re¬ 
moves  to  California  liy  tlie  advice  of  his  pliysician. 
He  should  lienceforward  bo  adilressi-d  at  1167 
Castro  street,  Gakland,  Cal. 

Washinotonville. — Rev.  N.  M.  Sherwood  of 
tlie  Second  Presliyterian  Cliiireh  of  Wasliington- 
ville.  Orange  emu  Ij',  N.  Y.,  lias  lieen  called  to  tlio 
Waverly  Congregational  Cliureli,  Jei'sey  City,  N.  J. 
Last  Saliliatli  lie  annoiineed  ids  determination  to 
ids  eoiigregation  to  enter  upon  tliis  new  llidd  of  la¬ 
bor,  ami  seldom  lias  a  .similar  aniionneement  evok¬ 
ed  more  universal  and  heart  felt  I'cgret.  In  the  six 
years  of  ids  iircvioiis  pastorate  in  tlie  Second  Pres- 
liyteriaii  Cliureli  of  Elmira,  N.  Y’.,  and  in  the  ten 
years  of  ids  present  pastorate,  Jlr.  Slierwood  lias 
wrought  mueli  lasting  work  for  good  in  many 
lienrts. 

Presrytery  of  Rochester. — On  Tuesday  of 
last  week  tlie  Pri-sbytery  of  Roeliester  ordained 
Frank  P.  Gilman  to  tlie  work  of  ttie  Gospel  minis¬ 
try,  with  reference  to  ids  anticipated  departure 
within  a  few  weeks  as  a  missionary  to  China.  The 
service  was  held  at  tlie  North  Sparta  Church,  where 
tlie  late  Rev.  Tliomas  Aitken  was  pastor  for  forty- 
live  years,  aiirl  under  wliose  ministry  Mr.’ Gilman 
liad  been  reared.  Rev.  (i.  K.  Ward  of  Daiisville 
presided  aiu^l  put  tlie  eonstitutional  ((iiestions. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredgo  of  Goneseo  ityaeiLcd  Uip 
sermon.  Rev.  Dr.  1..  Parsons  of  Mt.  Morris  olterea 
tlie  ordaining  pniyer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  .J.  Jones  of  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y'.,  gave  tlie  eliarge.  Other  parts  in  the 
service  were  taken  liy  tlie  Rev.  Messrs.  Frank  E. 
Evans  of  Sparta,  F.  S.  Crawford  of  Groveland,  James 
Marsliall  of  Nunda,  S.  A.  Freeman  of  Iloncoyo 
Falls,  and  F.  (iiiteliiis  of  Moscow.  Everjtliiiig 
seemed  to  eoiiiliine  to  render  tlie  day  most  enjoy¬ 
able,  and  tlie  service  most  impressive.  Ttie  music, 
the  cliiireh  decorations,  tlie  largi'  and  attentive 
congregation,  and  t.lie  cordial  liospitality  were  just 
wliat  miglit  liave  lieen  expected  from  a  eliureh  hav¬ 
ing  so  interesting  a  Idstory  as  that  of  North  Sparta. 
Mr.  Gilman  as  he  goes  will  (‘ari'y  with  Idni  the 
good  wislies  of  a  liost  of  friends.  It  is  less  than 
two  years  since  tlio  Soiitti  Cliureli  of  Sparta,  of 
wliieli  Mr.  Aitken  was  pastor  in  eoiiiioetion  witli 
tlie  Noilli  Clmreli  for  more  tlian  a  ipiartiT  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  enjoyed  a  similar  service  in  t  lie  oniination  of 
one  of  their  young  men,  Tlieodore  McNair,  as  for¬ 
eign  missionary  to  Japan,  wliere  lie  has  since  lieen 
laboring.  Thus  these  two  small  rural  cliurehes 
are  greatly  lionored,  in  that  eaeli  eoiitriliutes  one 
of  its  sons  to  tlie  work  of  preaeliing  the  Gospel  to 
tiie  licatheii. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Williamsport — llurrent  Horne  Serrieex.  —  On 
Sabliath,  the20tli  of  Septemlier,  Harvi’st  Home  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  tlieSeeorid  Presliyterian  tfiiureh. 
Tlie  main  auditorium  of  tlie  idiureh  was  exti’iisive- 
ly  and  lieaiitifiilly  deeoratcMl  for  tlie  oeeusion  with 
(iifferent  kinds  of  grain  in  tlie  liead,  fruits,  wild 
ferns,  and  Autumn  flowers  of  rich  colors.  Into  the 
decorations  were  worked  specimens  of  the  products 
of  sixteen  States  and  Territories,  from  Vermont  to 
New  Mexico.  A  lino  programme  of  harvest  hymns 
and  selections  of  Scripture  liearing  on  the  harvest 
sisason,  was  used.  'Tlie  singing  and  responsive 
reading  i»y  the  congregation  were  very  lioarty. 
Harvest  soi’nions  were  preached  liy  the  pastor.  Rev. 
David  Winters.  Special  offerings  for  tlio  poor  and 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  were  given.  In  tlie 
forenoon  many  persons  had  to  occupy  chairs  in  tlie 
aisles  of  the  chureli.  At  tlio  evening  service  every 
foot  of  availalile  room,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  was  closely  filled  with  worshippi’rs.  A  spirit 
of  deep  reverence  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  as- 
somlilage.  On  Monday  a  commltti'e  of  ladies  from 
the  church  distributed  the  fruits  and  flowers  among 
invalids  and  the  City  Hospital  and  the  Homo  for 
the  Friendless. 

OHIO. 

The  Pbesbitery  of  Portsmouth  mot  in  the  Prosby- 
torian  Churoh  of  Eokmansvillo,  Adams  county,  on  the 
22(1  of  Hoptombor,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  moderator.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Park,  from  Oeii.  lit.  5. 
Thirteen  ministers  and  twelve  elders  present.  Rev. 
Henry  Calhoun  was  elected  moderator,  and  W.  F. 
Oow(ly  clerk  pro  tern.  The  business  was  very  liarmonl- 
ouslv  and  expeditiously  transacted.  Reports  of  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  on  Foreign  Missions,  Education,  Pub¬ 
lication,  and  Systematic  Beneflcenco  were  read  liy  Ihe 
chairman  of  each  committee,  and  good  resolutions 
adopted.  Kev.  Charles  L.  Work  was  received  liy  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Zanesville,  and  a  call  placed  in 
ills  liaiids  from  the  Second  Churcli  of  Portsmouth, 
which  heacoepted,  anii  a  committee  appointed  to  insfal 
him  on  Saliliath  evening,  the  27th  of  Septemlier,  at  7  :  30 
P.  M.  The  Revs.  J.  A.  .1.  Tomes,  E.  P.  Pratt,  and  F.  W. 
Scliawbe  was  this  committee,  and  they  dlsehargiHl  the 
duty  assigned  them  at  the  lime  fixed.  Brother  Tomes 

iiresided  and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
•1.  P.  Pratt  [preached  the  sermon,  and  brottier  Tomes 
charged  the  pastor,  and  your  correspondent  the  jieople. 
Brotlior  Schawtie  wins  absent  from  the  city.  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Hillman,  a  licentiate  under  our  care,  was 
exuminijd  according  to  the  Book,  and  preuehed  his 
trial  sermon,  all  of  whicli  were  unanimously  sustained, 
and  ho  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  liy  the 
laying  on  of  tlie  hands  of  the  Presliytery.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Tedford  delivered  a  charge  to  the  evangelist.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  on  Wooster  University,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  consisting  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Work,  T.  M.  Oussard,  T. 
M.  Hillman,  and  Elder  O.  C.  MijCall.  Delegates  were 
appointed  to  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  other  loeal  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  not  of  general  interest  to  the  churches. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  in  refereiieo  to  the  Free 
Churclies  of  France,  recommending  the  observance  of 
tlie  IStii  of  October,  and  that  a  coileetion  lie  taken  in 
our  churches  for  their  benefit.  The  examiner  to  Lane 
reported  having  attended  the  examinations,  and  that 
they  were  satisfactory,  ami  tlie  seminary  In  good  con¬ 
dition  and  doing  a  good  wiirk.  The  next  meeting  of 
Presliytery  is  to  lie  held  in  Iroriton  on  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  of  .April,  18H0,  at  7:30  P.  M.  The  wliole  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  were  well  attended  by  tlie  people  from  the  open¬ 
ing  prayer-meeting,  and  their  h(i8[iltallty  uniiounded. 

E.  P.  I’BATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  Westminster  Presliyterian 
Clmreli  have  just  eonqdeted  their  beautiful  eliureli 
a<tjoining  tlieir  [iresent  eliapd.  Tlie  aiKlienee-room 
liciiig  jilioiit  60x90  feet,  witli  eireiilar  seats  rising 
gra'luallj’  as  tliey  reeeile  from  tlio  pulpit  (ilatform, 
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containing  130  pews  and  room  for  more.  Tl»c  en¬ 
tire  wood-work  of  the  interior  is  made  of  red-oak 
and  highly  finished.  The  windows  are  of  stained 
cathedral  glass  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
walls  are  frescoed  in  a  very  artistic  manner.  The 
whole  work  blending  in  beautiful  harmony,  and  a 
high  compliment  to  all  engaged  in  its  erection.  It 
was  first  opened  on  Oct.  1st  to  install  their  new 
pastor.  Rev.  Sanford  H.  Cobb;  services  conducted 
by  Rev.  James  Lamb  of  Cadillac,  moderator  of 
Presbytery ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church ;  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ganse 
of  Chicago;  charge  to  the  pa.stor  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunting  of  Kalamazoo;  charge  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  F.  M.  Elliott  of  Montague.  With  fine  music 
by  a  quartettej  and  benediction  by  the  pastor,  all 
the  parts  were  ably  performed,  and  listened  to  by 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Detroit. — The  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Fort-street  Presbj'terian 
Church,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Oct.  1st,  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  that  fille<l  that  large 
church  to  overfiowing.  There  were  tasteful  lloral 
decorations  for  the  occasion.  Just  below  the  rail 
of  the  organ-loft  was  a  bank  of  white  roses,  with 
the  words  in  carnations  “  Search  the  Scriptures.” 
The  platform  was  occupied  by  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  city,  while  the  moderator.  Rev.  Ambrose 
S.  Wight  of  Milan  and  the  Rev.  .Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
for  thirteen  years  the  pa-stor  of  that  church,  but 
now  of  Philadelphia,  occupied  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Pierson  preached  the  sermon,  and  is  describetl  as 
speaking  with  his  old  time  vigor  and  eloquence. 
In  discmssing  the  Scriptures  he  showtsl  their  truth 
by  the  prophecies  contained  in  them.  He  said 
that  2.500  years  before  Christ,  the  histoty  of  the 
world  was  outlined  by  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the 
founders  of  the  three  great  races  of  the  world.  It 
was  prophesied  that  Tyre  should  be  overthrown 
and  should  become  a  place  for  fishermen  to  spread 
their  nets,  .\lexander  the  Great  built  a  moat  to 
the  mainland  and  tore  dowm  the  walls  and  build¬ 
ings  to  construct  it,  and  the  place  is  now  literally  a 
spot  w'here  fishing  nets  are  spread.  Of  Nineveh 
we  find  nothing  now  of  her  former  grandeur.  In 
Isaiah  there  are  at  least  seventy-five  predictions 
concerning  Babylon,  the  most  celebrate<l  of  cities 
of  antiquity.  Its  fall  was  predicted  and  the  drying 
up  of  its  rivers.  What  do  we  find  ?  Cynis,  after 
trying  in  vain  for  two  years  to  storm  the  city, 
turned  aside  the  river  and  entered  through  the 
“two-leaved  gales”  mentioned  in  the  prophecy. 
This  was  160  years  after  the  prophecy  was  uttereil. 
The  prediction  concerning  the  Jews  was  di.scu.ssed. 
When  Frederick  the  Great  asked  his  chaplain  for 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  single 
word,  he  receive<l  the  answer  the  “Jews.”  Another 
mark  of  their  truth  is  in  the  scientific  feature.s  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  was  not  a  single  a.ssertion 
in  the  Bible  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern 
scientific  discoveries.  It  does  not  anticipate  scien¬ 
tific  researches  which  must  of  necessity  1)0  wrought 
out  by  man.  In  Ecclesiastes  there  are  physiological 
facts  that  have  not  been  known  until  within  500 
years.  The  Bible  will  l>ear  the  mo.st  miero.scopic 
examination  in  regard  to  science.  Another  proof 
is  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  its  hi.story,  and  its 
impartiality.  In  clo.sing  his  address  Dr.  Pierson 
very  tenderly  referred  to  the  changes  which  tiad 
taken  place  in  the  Churcli  during  the  three  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  he  cea.se<l  to  be  its  pa.stor. 
Scarcely  a  family,  he  said,  had  escapwl  the  afllic- 
tion  of  death.  Following  the  sermon,  after  recit¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  call  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  the  Moderator  asked  the  con.stitutional 
questions,  and  at  the  conclusion  Mr.  Ra<lcliffc  was 
declared  duly  installed.  The  charge  to  the  pastor 
and  people  followed.  Rev.  .1.  F.  Dickie  delivered 
that  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Allan  Macy  Dulles 
followed  with  the  charge  to  the  congregation.  The 
new  pastor  pronounced  the  benediction,  after  which 
the  congregation  passed  in  line  before  the  [uilpit, 
and  heartily  welcomed  Dr.  Radcliffe.  Tlie  occasion 
throughout  was  one  of  memorable  interest. 

Three  Rivers. — The  Rev.  George  C.  Frost  of 
Detroit,  has  received  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Three  Rivers. 

A  Fike  Bell. — The  new  bell  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Kalamazoo  weiglis  .'1496  pounds,  stands 
40J  inches  high,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  Presented  by  H.  M.  Peck  to  tlie  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  July,  1885.”  The 
cost  of  the  bell  was  SHKX),  exclusive  of  thefndght. 

Saginaw. — The  Saginaw  News  .says  the  finish  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  Churcli  at  Saginaw  City,  <le- 
velops  every  day.  The  woodwork  is  in  red  oak,  and 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  polisli.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  these  native  woods,  so  abundant  in  Mich¬ 
igan. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  held  its  regular  Fall 
meeting  in  the  Pre.sbyterian  church  of  Oneida,  S<‘pt.  22, 
1885.  The  Rev.  8.  W.  Chipporfleld  by  invitation  preach¬ 
ed  the  opening  sermon,  from  Psa.  ci'i.  2fi,  27  ;  “  But  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.”  Rev. 

R.  A.  Carnahan  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  W. 
E.  Parsons  temporary  clerk.  The  Rev.  U.  W.  Sharts 
was  received  from  the  Prcsliytery  of  Cleveland.  The 
religious  Narrative  showed  a  fair  increase  in  niemlier- 
ship,  and  an  advance  in  benevolent  contributions.  The 
Interests  ofThe  vacant  eliurehes  of  Oneida  and  Sunfield 
were  thoroughly  discussed.  Both  have  a  large  Held  to 
draw  from,  and  are  in  a  prosjx'rous  condition.  Their 
Immediate  need  is  enthusiastic  pastors,  who  are  rcaiiy 
to  do  plenty  of  pastoral  work,  and  can  live  for  a  year  or 
two  on  a  small  salarv.  We<lnesday  evening  a  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Sabtiath-scliool  Convention  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meeting  of  Prestiytery,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brethren  participated.  The  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  pronounceil  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  one 
by  the  members  of  Presbytery,  as  well  as  liy  the  peojile 
in  whose  church  they  had  convened. 

’  E.  Van  der  Hart,  Stated  Clerk. 

IOWA. 

Council  Bluff's.  —  This  Iowa  city  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  ha.s  a  handsome  new  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  The  Rev.  .A.  K.  Bates  is  the  pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ft.  Dodge  met  at  Cherokee 
on  Sept.  13th,  and  listened  to  an  address  on  Home 
Missionary  work,  by  Dr.  Hays  of  Denver.  He 
spoke  in  the  outset  of  a  general  homesickness 
which  renderiKl  Western  Christian  i>eople  di.ssatis- 
fied  with  almost  everything  they  .saw  or  heard. 
They  long  for  things  ju.st  as  they  were  in  tlndr  old 
homes.  This  state  of  feeling  disqualifies  them  for 
receiving  spiritual  iiourishnient  from  such  means 
of  grace  as  are  within  reach.  They  do  not  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  their  circumstances  and  go 
to  work  as  they  should  to  build  up  the  Church. 
More  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  zealous  work  would 
cure  homesickmsw  and  produce  hapj)}’  content¬ 
ment.  The  outlook  generally  is  encouraging.  The 
prohibitory  law  is  helping.  Most  little  citit's  and 
towns  have  shut  up  the  .saloons  and  stopptxl  the 
vile  traffic.  The  season  has  been  favorable  for 
agricultural  products,  and  God  is  with  us. 

Fort  Madison. — The  fine  Presbyterian  church 
was  dedicated  on  the  10th  ult.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  edifice  was  $15,000,  and  thanks  to  the  lilierality 
of  individuals  ami  the  whole  eongn^ation,  it  has 
no  debt  upon  it.  The  pastor.  Rev.  George  D. 
Stewart.  D.D.,  has  been  untiring  in  his  labors,  ami 
they  have  been  warmly  secondtHl  and  appreciate*! 
all  along.  At  the  detlication,  after  a  colltH'tion  of 
$1870,  which  more  than  sufficed  for  the  debt,  and 
when  every  one  was  fet'ling  exalted  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  part  he  or  she  had  taken,  the  pastor  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  nearly  unmanned  by  the  reading  of  the 
following : 

Whereas.  Rev.  Gwrge  D.  Stewart  by  his  skill, 
energy,  and  persistent  efforts,  strongly  supplement¬ 
ed  by  the  generous  donations  of  his  parishioners 
and  friends,  has  .succ«‘eded  in  erecting  this  most 
beautiful  and  commodious  church  edifice  in  our 
rapidly  growing  city,  in  which  all  our  citizens,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party  or  sect,  take  an  honest  pride; 
therefore  be  it 

R<‘8olve<l,  That  our  warme.st  and  most  sincere 
thanks  are  hereby  tendered  said  George  D.  Stew¬ 
art  for  his  unwearying  and  unselfish  efforts  in 
planning  and  superintending  the  erection  of  this 
jewel  of  an  edifice,  so  complete  in  all  its  api>oint- 
ments,  and  so  far  perfect  in  its  plan,  combining  as 
it  does  ornament  with  utility. 

Still  another  resolution  set  forth  that  unfeigneil 
thanks  were  due  “to  the  ladies  of  the  Church  and 
their  friends  for  their  long,  patient,  and  success¬ 
ful  labors  in  splendidlj’  decorating  and  furnishing 
this  edifice,  and  rendering  it  so  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  by  every  device  and  design  that  ingenuity 
and  excellent  taste  could  invent.” 

MINESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — The  Northwesteni  PresVo-terian, 
our  excellent  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul  contemjHirary 
(and  which,  by  the  waj'.  is  now  to  be  had  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  to  the  eml  of  the  year)  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  touching  the  Pr«>8byterian  churches  in  Minne- 
ajKilis:  Four  years  ago  there  were  supposetl  to  be 
about  65,000  j>eople  in  Minneapolis.  Now  there 
are  supposed  to  be  nearly  130,(K)0.  The  city  has 
about  doubled  its  population  in  four  years.  How 
have  our  church**s  kept  pace  with  this  growth  ? 
Four  years  ago  there  were  five  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  the  city,  now  there  are  ten.  .As  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  churclu*s,  therefore,  we  have  just  kept 
pace  with  the  increa.se  of  population.  The  five 
churcht's  existing  in  1881,  were  Westminster,  Park- 
avenue,  -Andrew,  Franklin-avenue,  and  the  Fifth. 
Westminster  n'port***!  that  year  504  communi(>ants. 
Park-avenue  reporttsl  1.50,  .Andrew  reported  124, 
Franklin-avenue  48.  and  the  Fifth  report<sl  21; 
making  a  total  of  847  communicants  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city  at  that  date.  We  this 
year  report  the  same  churches,  in  the  same  order: 
80t‘),  355,  Iso.  I(i0,  and  61,  besides  which  we  report 
new  churches  as  follows  :  Bloomington-avenue,  80 ; 
Hope,  51;  Bethlehem,  46;  Highland  Park,  34;  the 
Fifth,  61 ;  and  Shiloh,  18;  making  a  grand  total  of 
1736.  That  is,  our  membership  has  gone  up  in  the 
four  years  from  847  to  17.36,  thus  a  little  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  city's  growth. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  First  Presbj-terian  Church  of  Los  .Angeles,  Cal., 
and  expects  to  begin  work  in  his  new  fieid  Nov.  1st. 
The  Los  Angeles  church  and  congregation  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  their  choice. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  Organ. — A  fine  new  organ  has  been  placed 
in  the  Clinton -avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklj-n.  It  has  been  In  process  of  construction 
since  last  Spring.  It  is  the  two  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-third  instrument  made  by  H.  L.  Roosevelt  of 
that  city. 

Miss  Emily  Bis.sell,  sister  of  the  Rev.  F.  .A. 
Bissell,  late  pa.stor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Otsego,  Mich.,  who  has  been  lecturing  on  the 
subject  of  missionary  work  in  India,  is  preparing 
to  start  for  the  land  of  her  birth,  India.  She  goes 
as  a  mi8.sionarj'  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  .Arthur 
Bissell.  They  sail  Oct.  17th. 

EPISCOPAL. 

A  Harvest  Home.— We  find  this  account  in  the 
last  Churchman ;  The  annual  Harvest  Home  was 
duly  celebrated  in  Terre  Haute  at  the  close  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Fair.  A  few  days  previous, 
several  bands,  about  fifteen  in  number,  who  were 
attending  a  tournament  here,  gathered  for  divine 
worship  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Walter 
Delafield  rector),  and  the  old  hymns,  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  three  hundred  male  voices  accompanied 
by  the  organ  and  other  musical  instruments,  were 
a  great  delight  to  lovers  of  old-fashioned  congrega¬ 
tional  music.  Harvest  Home  services  began  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  on  Saturday,  Sept.  19th,  with  an 
early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  8  A.  M. 
The  Litany  was  said  at  9  A.  M.,  and  at  10.30  A.  M. 
there  was  a  solemn  celebration,  preceded  by  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayer.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated. 
.Arches  of  corn  ami  wheat  spanned  the  chancel. 
Enormous  heaps  of  golden  pumpkins  and  sealed 
peppers  and  russet  apples  were  on  every  side.  .A 
cross,  skilfully  constructed  of  ears  of  corn,  deco¬ 
rated  the  organ,  while  on  the  altnr  stood  a  large 
cross  of  wheat  and  grapes.  The  choir  entered  the 
church  singing  as  a  processional  the  Harvest  Home 
hymn  “Praise,  O  Praise  our  God  and  King.”  The 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  and  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  Bishop 
preaehe<l  the  sermon,  which  was  an  able  and  elo¬ 
quent  account  of  the  bountiful  gifts  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest.  In  the  evening  the  Bishop  ag.iin 
preached.  The  music  at  both  services  was  render¬ 
ed  with  great  spirit,  particularly  Godesculus’s  Al¬ 
leluia  sequence,  “The  strain  upraise.”  In  the 
evening  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Stephen’s  gave  a 
Harvest  Home  banquet  in  their  hall,  which  was  a 
very  handsome  affair.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Bishop  and  others,  and  after  the  singing  of  the 
Brotherhood  hj’inns,  the  members  were  dismissed 
with  the  Bishoi)'s  benediction. 

The  Tenth  Church  Cgngrf-ss  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  held  in  New  Haven  from  Oct.  20th 
to  30th.  The  inaugural  address  will  be  <lelivered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  The  topics  for  di.s- 
cussion  are;  “Christian  Doctrine  of  the  .Atone¬ 
ment,”  “  Grounds  of  Church  Unity,”  “  Ethics  of 
the  Tariff  Question,”  “  .Estheticism  in  Worship,” 
“  Free  Churches,”  “  Deacom'ssesand  Sisterhoods,'' 
and  “  Plan  and  Methods  of  Bible  Study  in  the 
Christian  Life.”  There  will  be  twenty-four  speak¬ 
ers  on  th*!  different  topics,  including  Bisho[>s,  *der- 
gy,  and  laity. 

.METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  has  n'cently  visited  his  old 
home  in  New  England.  He  comes  of  a  long  line 
of  Connecticut  ancestors.  His  gramlfather  owned 
600  acres  of  land  in  Windham  county,  Conn.,  and 
his  gr<‘at-gramlfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  C-onti- 
nentalarmy.  The  Norwich  Bulletin  says  ;  “When 
a  boy  he  travelled  over  Eastern  Connecticut  on 
foot,  and  alleges  that  he  fought  his  greatest  battle 
in  this  |)laco,  where,  footsore,  tired,  and  hungry, 
h,e  looked  into  the  blac'K  and  swift  running  waters 
of  the  Shetiicket  River,  and  wished  he  was  silent 
in  their  depths.” 


MUS.  .A8I1BRI. 

Teiiallr,  X.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1HH.5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evaiinellst: 

Dear  Sir:  .Allow  me  through  your  columns  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  mistake  made  by  Dr.  Kendall  in  his  remarks  at 
the  “  Memorial  St'rvice”  held  in  New  York  for  the  late 
Mrs.  .Ashlx‘1  Green,  as  n'porttsl  in  your  issue  of  to-day, 
by  saying  that  she  was  a  beloveil  and  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  with 
which  she  had  been  connected  tor  twenty  years,  and 
there  she  regularly  worshipped  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  Her  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the 
Brookside  Cemetery,  .Aug.  10,  by  her  pastor,  Ib’v.  R. 
Bentley,  assisted  by  Rev.  T.  G.  AVall,  a  former  pastor 
of  the  Chiirch,  and  Dr.  Roberts  of  the  Boaid  of  Home 
Missions. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  “  Woman's  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society”  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tenafly,  held  Sept.  9,  Rev.  R.  Bentley  in  the 
chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopttM  unani¬ 
mously  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  while  we  desire  to  l(Ow  with  sule 
mission  to  the  mysterious  providence  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  removed  from  us  our  late  belove<l  President, 
Mrs.  Louisa  B.  Green,  we  feel  it  to  lx‘  our  duty  to  put 
on  re<*ord  our  high  appreciation  of  her  Christian  char¬ 
acter  and  usefulness,  and  also  our  sens**  of  the  heavy 
bereavement  and  loss  which  we  have  sustained  by  her 
death. 

Connected  with  the  Presbyb'rian  Church  in  Tenafly 
from  its  organization,  she  laborecl  zealously  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  the  advancement  of  its  inter*“sts,  ami  was 
especially  desirous  that  it  shouhi  be  di.stinguish*‘d  by 
its  missionary  spirit  and  zealous  efforts  to  spread  the 
Gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  her  ardent  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  this  S<x*iety  owes  its  origin,  and  by  her 
earnest  words,  her  consecrated  zeal  and  liberality,  it 
has  b<*en  greatly  helped  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 
In  the  full  tide  of  her  usefulness,  she  has  finished  her 
earthly  work,  and  the  Master  has  called  her  to  the 
higher  service  of  heaven.  She  “  rests  from  her  lals'rs,” 
but  “  her  works  follow  her.”  For  her  consecrated  and 
useful  life,  and  the  sanctified  influence  which  she  ex¬ 
erted,  not  only  in  this  Society  ami  in  the  Church,  of 
which  she  was  so  honored  a  memtier,  but  also  in  the 
wider  sphere  which  she  filled  as  “  President  of  the  Wo¬ 
man's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  .Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,”  we  render  our  devout  thanks¬ 
giving  to  God.  Though  dead,  she  will  still  continue  to 
speak  to  us,  stimulating  us  in  the  great  work  for  which 
she  lived  with  such  singleness  of  purpose,  and  her 
memory  will  be  a  precious  legacy  to  her  many  sorrow¬ 
ing  friends. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lx;  sent  U> 

the  Hon,  Ashbel  Green,  with  the  assurance  of  our  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  be¬ 
reavement  and  sorrow.  R.  Bentley. 


REV.  DAVID  H.  TAYLOR. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  in  Michigan,  espe¬ 
cially  his  associatt's  in  the  mini.stry,  wifi  be  interested  in 
some  notice  of  our  highly  esteemed  brother  Taylor, 
who  died  at  Ann  .Arbor  on  Sept.  11th.  Born  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  1832,  he  was  brought  to  this  State  while  yet  an 
infant.  He  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1853, 
and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1857.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washtenaw  Jan.  9,  1860. 
His  ministry  was  spent  wholly  in  Michigan,  first  at 
Sfiginaw  City  six  years,  at  Ontonagon  two  years,  at  La¬ 
peer  live  y*‘ar8,  and  at  Fenton  eight  years.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  man  of  true  nobility  of  chanacter,  dignified  and 
aff*M;tionate  in  manners,  of  scholarly  bistes  and  habits, 
which  he  did  ntd  cease  to  cultivate  to  the  close  of  life. 
He  studie*!  for  and  took  the  d*'gree  of  Do<'tor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  the  University  only  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death.  His  ideal  was  high  also  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  sermons  proveil  that  he  knew  how  to  realize  it,  for 
they  were  always  clear  and  regular  in  plan,  full  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  delivered  with  great  earnestness, 
so  that  with  his  kindly  spirit  and  activity  as  a  pastor 
outside  the  pulpit,  he  won  the  res|iect  and  love  of  every 
church  and  community  where  he  labored.  He  was 
blest  in  his  family  with  an  excellent  wife  and  a  goodly 
number  of  sons  and  daughters,  for  whose  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  *xlucation  he  showed  a  constant  devotion. 
Two  of  his  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  have  al¬ 
ready  gniduated  from  our  University,  and  done  good 
service  as  teachers  in  our  public  .schools.  But  our  dear 
brother  was  never  of  strong  physical  health,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  attende*!  with  much  suffering 
from  general  prostration.  He  was  kejd  up  by  his  un¬ 
wavering  eonfl'ience  in  God,  and  his  desire  to  do  the 
utmost  for  his  family  an*l  the  cause.  It  was  not 
strange  then,  when  in  his  last  sickness  allusion  was 
made  to  his  patience  under  suffering,  to  hear  him  .s.ay 
“  I  lean  on  no  broken  reed  ;  the  everlasting  .Arms  are 
around  me,  as  I  have  felt  them  often  when  trying  to 
get  about  in  my  weakness.’’  When  asked  if  his  studies 
in  natural  science  had  not  tendeil  to  w*;aken  his  relig¬ 
ious  faith,  he  repiied  "  That  rests  on  something  higher 
and  lieyond.”  In  beautiful  accordance  with  this  faith, 
just  before  he  died,  when  the  power  to  speak  had  fail- 
*‘d,  he  pointed  uptrard.  One  of  the  young  men  who 
watched  with  him  during  the  last  nights  of  his  sick¬ 
ness  remarkevl  on  the  way  to  the  burial  that  such  a 


manifestation  of  Christian  character  as  he  witne.ssed 
on  that  dying  bed  was,  it  seemed  to  him,  calculated  to 
do  more  good  than  listening  to  many  sermons.  Faith¬ 
ful  unto  death,  he  has  received  the  promised  crown. 


REV.  PHILIP  S.  CLEL.A\D. 

This  able  and  faithful  minister,  recently  deceased, 
was  buried  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  George, 
preaching  from  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4,  on  the  occ.asion.  The 
family  pew  was  draped  and  the  entire  .service  was  very 
appropriate.  The  ministers  of  the  several  eliurehes  of 
Topeka  were  present,  and  also  representatives  from 
other  places  where  the  deceased  had  labored  in  the 
Gospel.  The  Rev.  Philip  S.  Cleland  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Kentucky,  Nov.  27th,  1811.  He  says  of 
himself ;  “  I  was  born  and  brought  up  a  Presbyterian, 
my  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.”  He  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Center  Col  lege,  Ktmtueky,  1830.  He  then  took  one 
year  at  Amherst  College  as  a  resident  graduate.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Through  their  influence  ho 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  where 
he  graduated  in  1835.  He  says  of  those  ilays :  “  The 
dividing  line  between  Congrcgationalists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  was  indistinct.  The  orthodo.xy  of  Andover  was 
then  equal  to  Princeton.” 

On  the  1st  of  January,  18;16,  he  took  the  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  as  success¬ 
or  to  Rev.  E.  P.  Humphrey.  He  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  that  church  Nov.  12th,  1836,  and  la¬ 
bored  with  the  al'ovo  church  until  July  Slst,  1869,  at 
which  time  the  church  divided  on  the  question  of 
slavery. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Greenwood, 
Ind.,  where  he  remained  as.pastor  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  never  had  a  vacation.  Nervous  prostration 
and  partial  paralysis  followed,  as  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
stant  high  pressure  from  which  he  was  never  entirely 
free,  which  culminated  in  death,  Tuesday  morning. 
Sept.  15th,  1885,  at  5:30  o’clock,  just  as  the  steam 
whistle  announce*!  his  usual  rising  hour.  He  awoke  at 
early  daivn  to  enter  upon  a  day  that  knew  no  evening. 
In  1869  the  family  came  to  Kansas  and  have  reraaineil 
with  us  until  this'day. 

During  all  these  years  F.'ither  Cleland  has  rendered 
great  service  to  the  ehurclu's  of  this  region.  He  has 
ussiste*!  in  organizing  new  churches  ami  contributed 
invaluable  aid  to  vacant  churches  until  a  pastor  could 
be  obtained.  He  writes  thus  of  himself:  “  For  more 
than  eighteen  years  I  have  been  without  salary  and 
have  had  no  regular  income;  never  has  my  salary 
lieen  mon;  than  enough  to  meet  current  expenses,  anil 
more  frequently  incompetent  for  that.  The  Lord  has 
been  my  shepherd  and  kept  me  from  want.”  One-half 
a  century  has  passed  since  he  received  licence  to 
pri'aeh  the  Gosp<>l.  During  all  those  years  he  has  been 
a  faithful  steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  He 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  missions  ami  a  philanthropist 
of  the  higher  Christian  type.  Ho  refused  $1000  of  his 
father’s  t'state  because  it  was  slave-money.  He  gave  it 
to  the  Colonization  Sochdy.  Always  a  lover  of  Gospel 
truth,  he  had  a  deep  Christian  experience.  Ho  was 
constant  and  punctual  at  the  services  of  the  Church. 
In  no  place  will  he  bo  missed  as  in  the  weekly  meetings 
of  prayer,  where  his  voice  was  so  often  and  earnestly 
heard  in  ptdition  or  exhortation. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Father  Cleland  woulil  have 
been  74  years  of  age.  .A  long  and  useful  life  has  ju.st 
terminated.  From  the  positive  character  of  his  testi¬ 
mony,  and  the  abundant  fruitage  of  his  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  our  loss  is  his 
eternal  gain  ;  and  that  while  we  are  mourning  on^  earth 
ho  is  rejoicing  with  the  redeonu'd  in  heaven.  IVe  bow 
our  heads  in  submission  to  the  divine  purpose  that 
calls  him  from  us,  and  humbly  and  trustingly  say. 
Father,  we  are  content. 

“  Life’s  labor  done,  as  sinks  the  clay. 

Light  from  its  load,  the  spirit  flies; 

While  lu'aven  and  earth  combine  to  say. 

How  blest  the  right<;ous  when  he  dies." 


Rev.  Fred.  Bell,  the  original  Singing  Preacher  and  Song 

l.ecturer  of  England  (late  of  Bri>oklyn),  Is  arranging  an 
evangelistic  anil  lecturing  tour  througli  the  United  States 
for  the  Fall  and  coming  Winter  months.  -A  few  dates  still 
vacant.  For  iiartlculars,  apidy  to  Rev.  Fr<'d.  Bell.  472  Van¬ 
derbilt  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  In  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Detroit,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  13th,  at  74  P.  M., 
Instead  of  Flint.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society 
will  meet  on  the  14th,  at  9  A.  M.  The  Home  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  will  meet  on  the  15th  at  9  A.  M. 

W.  S.  T.AYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  In  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  15th,  at  7i  P.  M. 

DaVID  S.  T.APPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Centralla,  III.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  19, 1885,  at  75  P.  M. 
The  Woman’s  Synodical  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  In  Centralla  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Synod.  All  persons  attending  these  meetings, 
and  paying  full  fare  over  the  railways  of  the  State,  will  be 
returned  by  the  same  route  for  one-third  fare.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Synod  wishing  entertainment  will  notify  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Green,  Centralla,  Ill.,  on  or  before  Oct.  12. 

D.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  So¬ 
ciety  for  Home  Missions  In  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  will  be 
held  In  Centralla,  Tuesday,  Oct.  'JOth,  commencing  at  9.30 
A.  M.  -A  full  deh'gatlon  of  lailles  of  the  Committee  ami  Pres- 
byterlal  officers  Is  hoped  tor,  and  all  Interested  are  cor¬ 
dially  Invited.  For  entertainment  please  address  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Green,  Centralla,  111.,  by  Oct.  12th. 

Mrs.  A.  HARWOOD,  Cor.  Sec. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  In  the  Euclld-avenue 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday.  *)ct.  27th.  at  7t  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Pr<ispect  street 
and  Sterling  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
20,  at  21  P.  M.  It  Is  desired  that  each  Presbyterlal  presi¬ 
dent  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  should  appoint  two 
delegates  from  each  of  her  auxlliarlt'S  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  desiring  entertainment  will  please  send  their  names 
to  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford.  16  Falrmount  Court,  before  Oct.  ‘20. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  HUNTINGTON,  President. 

The  AVoiiian's  Synodirnl  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  will  hold  Its  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  Oct. ’i8th.  In  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  cornt>r  of  Prospect  street  and  Sterling  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ’The  morning  session,  at  lOj  o’clock,  will 
be  preceded  by  a  meeting  for  conference  and  prayer  at  9J, 
and  continuing  one  hour.  Afternoon  meeting  at  2.J  o’clock. 
This  society  embraces  members  of  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Synod,  and  the  officers  of  each  Presbyterlal  Socie¬ 
ty  for  Home  Missions.  .Auxiliary  e(xdetles  are  Invited  to 
apix>lnt  delegates.  Members  of  the  society  and  delegates 
will  be  provided  with  enU-rtalnment  by  applying  to  Miss 
L.  T.  Guilford,  16  Falrmount  Court.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  Is 
expected  arrangements  will  be  niaile  for  re*luc»‘<l  railroad 
rates.  Mrs.  E.  R.  PERKINS,  President. 


The  Preshyterj'  of  .\'ew  Y’ork  will  meet  In  the  Lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct.  12th,  at  10 
A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 


jS^O\Y  re^dy. 
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THE  CEOTURY  CO. 

ii'.iA  /.Lorn  oA/i'/i'isox. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE 

TOLD  BY  HIS  CHILDREN. 

This  work,  composed  by  Wendell  Phillips  Gar¬ 
rison,  literary  editor  of  the  “Nation,”  anti  his 
brother,  Francis  Jackson  Garrison,  is  in  form 
strictly  a  personal  narrative;  but  the  relation  of 
the  editor  of  the  “Liberator”  to  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  was  such  that  the  storj'  of  his  life  is 
neccssarilj’  the  story  of  the  cause,  and  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tills  movement  in  the  United  States,  this 
biograpliy  must  always  be  tlie  standard  work  of 
refereiu’e.  It  touclx'S  upon  otlier  reformatory 
sclienies — tlie  Total  Abstinence  Movement,  the 
Doctrine  of  Peace,  AA’oinan  Suffrage,  etc.  Tho 
(‘ari’er  of  Mr.  Garrison  was  peculiarlj’  romantic, 
and  at  times  dramatic,  and  the  recital  of  it  pos¬ 
sesses  tlie  interest  of  a  novel,  and  is  full  of  inspir¬ 
ation. 

At  present  two  volume.s  are  offered  to  tho  public, 
covering  tlie  most  eventful  period  in  Mr.  Garrison’s 
life.  Illustrated  witli  twenty-two  full-page  por¬ 
traits.  Pp.  1000,  8vo.  Prices ;  in  cloth  binding, 
gilt  t*qi,  $5  a  set;  in  half  morocco,  $7.50. 
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A  Musical  Novelty. 

MP/IOLAX  soyos. 


A' 


CONTAINING 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC  BY  ;i2  COMPOSERS, 

INCLUDING 

LeojJoM  Damrosch,  lU.  lU.  GUctn'ixt,  J.  L.  MdUoij, 

Samuel  P.  Uarreu,  Richard  Hojfman,  Joi^eph 
MoKCuthal,  IlarrieuH  Millard,  Homer  X. 

Bartlett,  Albei't  A.  Stauleij,  J.  lU. 

Palmer,  and  many  olher/t. 

The  AVords  from  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
LL  tho  music  in  this  book  was  compost*d  ex¬ 
pressly  for  it,  and  appears  in  no  other  form. 
Contributions  were  invite*!  from  a  number  of  com- 
posei’s,  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  music  sub¬ 
mitted,  this  choice  selection  has  been  made.  It  is 
especially  intended  for  home  use — not  only  for 
children,  hut  for  all  whose  tastes  are  still  young, 
and  tho  music  is  designedly  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty.  AVith  tAVo  exceptions,  the  composers 
represented  are  Anicrican,  and  the  book  probably 
contains  tho  choicest  original  music  by  Americans 
that  has  ever  been  brought  together. 

St.  Nicholas  Songs”  contains  ’200  pages  (the 
size  of  slieet  music),  with  112  songs  and  140  illus¬ 
trations.  Tlic  binding  is  very  attractive.  Prices  ; 
In  cloth  binding,  leather  back,  illuminated  linings, 
$3.50;  in  full  leather,  semi-flexible,  put  up  in  box, 
$5. 


Henin’s  Commentary  for  $10. 


*  Henry’s  C'oiiimeiitary  on  ttie  Bilile. 

3  vols.,  4to,  cloth.  ...  -  $10  00 

•Another  etlition  in  large  type,  5  vols.,  4to, 
cloth,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -16  00 

•Still  another  edition,  9  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  -  20  00 
*  Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  Commentary 
can  have  a  circular  sent  them  without  charge,  giv¬ 
ing  a  specimen  page  from  each  of  these  editions, 
by  sending  us  their  address. 

“  King  of  Bible  explorers  yet.”— Cuyler. 

“  Firstaniong  the  mighty  for  general  usefulness,  we  are 
iMiund  to  mention  Matthew  Henry.” — Spurgeon. 

“  Sparkles  with  Jewels  of  wisdom  and  Incisive  humor.”  — 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Tlie  Fpistle  to  the  Hebrews  Explained. 

By  tlie  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.  8vo. 
Kitto’s  Bible  Illustrations.  8  vols.  - 
Pool’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible.  3  vols.  - 
l>r.  Jacobus’s  Couiiiieiitaries  on  Genesis. 

Gospels,  Acts.  4  vols.  -  .  -  - 

Kyle  oil  the  Gospels.  7  vols.  .  -  - 

l>r.  Ho(l(^e’s  Commeiitaries  ou  Koiiiaus, 
Corinthians,  and  Ephesians.  4  vols. 


3  00 
7  00 
7  50 

6  09 
10  50 

-  7  00 


ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway,  New  York. 


IHtirvlaarc. 


POWDER 

Abiolately  Pnro. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomenesB.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  all  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 


Cooper— SAYERS-At  tlie  Presbyterian  eliureh  in  Kirk¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  tin  Hept.  29tli,  1885,  by  Bev.  .Alvin  Cooper  of 
Hector,  fiitlier  of  the  groom,  assisled  by  Uev.  Dwight 
seovel  ami  Bev.  T  B  Hudson,  D.D.  Miss  Nettie  O. 'giigioug  reading  and  sending  eolporters  to 

_ > _ - - — on,l 

of  Clark  s  Mills,  to  Uev.  A.  AAillard  Cooper,  under  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  mi.ssionary  to  Siam. 

Smith- Ogden — .At  King’s  Ferrv,  N.  A'.,  on  AVednes- ' 
day,  Sept.  30,  1885,  liy  the  Uev.  William  S.  Jerome,  Mr.  | 

Augustus  Ledyard  Smith  jr.  of  .AppUdon,  Wis.,  to  Miss  j 
Augusta  Adams  0(jden  of  King's  Ferry. 

Annin— Bell— On  Thuisday,  Oct.  1st,  1885,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride’s  parents,  by  tho  Uev.  Cltarles 
Cuthberl  Hall,  Uobert  Edwards  Annin  of  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J.,  and  Jennie  M.,  daughter  of  Tliomas  M. 

Bell  of  Brooklyn. 

Taylor— Loring—. At  SiT.-inton,  Pa.,  Serd.  24,  1885,  by 
the  Uev.  S.  C.  Logan.  D.D.,  assisted  by  tlie  Uev.  H.  I.. 

Vannuys,  D.D.,  tlie  Uev.  William  .M.  Taylor  of  .Mount 
Jackson,  Pa.,  and  .Miss  Sophy  B.  Ixiring  of  Scranton. 


the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
I  printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
'  for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
!  and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


xorirrs 


THE  .U1SS10.\ARV  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PKESBYTEKI.VN  BOAKI)  OF  PUIILK  ATION 

Is  sustaining  coliKirteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  n<;edy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabliath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Boanl’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  sollclteil  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  ami  should  be  sent 
to  S.  1).  RtwEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Boanl,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C<inlrlhntlons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
•IlsabU-d  by  age  <ir  disease,  and  for  the  famlll(‘S  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  .Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  .Amisiy.  Cheeks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  oriler 
of  W.  W.  HOERTOX,  Treasurer. 


The  Nytind  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  In  the  city  <.f  Troy,  X.  V.,  on  Tuesday,  the  ’.'Oth  day 
of  (X'tober.  at  7.:((i  I*.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  wllh  a  sermon 
by  the  M<slerntor.  the  Rev.  Jtdin  McClellan  Holmes,  D.I)., 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  The  Clerks  will  be  In  attend¬ 
ance  from  four  o'clock  until  half-past  five,  and  again  at 
seven  o’clo<-k.  for  the  enrollment  of  delegates.  Alternates 
are  re<iulred  by  the  standing  rule  to  report  In  person  be¬ 
fore  their  names  can  lie  placed  n|ion  the  roll. 

T.  HAL.STOX  S.MITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WII.FORD  .IAt;KS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

INFORMATION  for  DELF.GATFX. 

1.  The  cities  *>f  Troy  and  Albany  ar*  connected  by  a 
“Belt  Line”  of  Railroad,  trains  leaving  l)oth  cltb-s  every 
half  hour  from  7  A.  M.  to  11  A.  M. 

2.  Delegab's  and  their  friends  i>ayltig  full  fare  coming, 
will  be  returned  at  redm-ed  rat**H.  All  the  railroads  in  the 
corporation  of  the  Delawar*-  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  will  re¬ 
turn  delegates  at  one-third  fare.  Reductions  are  also 
proml8<*d  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
roads,  W*'8t  Shore,  Erie,  Delaware  &  l.Ackawanna,  etc.,  and 
will  be  announced  In  the  next  numtor  of  this  paper. 
Arrangements  will  also  l>e  made  wl:h  the. Hudson  River 
Steamtioat  Companies  for  a  reduction  of  rales. 

3.  Delegates  not  receiving  an  Entertainment  Card  before 
leaving  home,  will  uiKin  their  arrival  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  In  the  parlors  of  the  First  Church,  ami  they  will  be 
directed  to  the  homes  of  their  entertainers.  Justin  Kel¬ 
logg,  Esq.,  Is  the  chairman  of  Committee  on  Entertainment, 
to  whom  the  names  of  deU'gates  should  b*>  sent  Immedi 
ately. 

4.  The  First  Clinrch  Is  liwated  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Congress  and  First  streets’,  within  one  minute's  walk  of 
street  cars,  and  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  Union  Railroad 
DeiH.t  ;  the  entrance  to  parlors  of  tho  church,  where  will 
be  found  the  rooms  of  tVmimlttees,  from  Flist  street. 

5.  The  following  are  the  names  and  liK'atlons  of  some  of 
the  hotels  :  Troy  House,  cor.  First  and  River  streets;  Man¬ 
sion  House.  Cor.  Secon<l  street  and  Broadway;  American 
House,  cor.  Third  and  Fulton  Streets. 

6.  On  account  of  the  resignation  ami  early  departure  of 
the  Hev.  Dr.  .Anilerson  to  Englaml,  the  undersigned  has 
lx‘en  re(iuesteil  to  serve  a.s  chairman  of  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangeraeuLs.  .All  correspondance  relating  to  local  arrange¬ 
ments  may  t>e  addres.sed  to  X.  B.  REMICK,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Synod  of  .New  Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  First  Presbyterian  tffiurch,  .AIIaiiHc  t.'lty  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  'joth.  at  3  I*.  M.  A  8|)eclal  train  for  Atlantic 
City,  for  the  acoonimmlatlon  of  members  r.f  Svnod,  will 
leave  Camden  via  West  Jersey  Railroad,  at  1  : 10  P.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  20tli,  only.  The  Enrollment  Clerk  nml  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  be  on  the  special 
train,  other  membi’rs  of  the  committee  will  he  at  the  First 
Chi  rch.  J.  B.  D.AVIS,  Stabsl  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  In  Bellefonte 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  15th,  at  7j  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D.  The 
State<l  ami  Permanent  Clerks  will  be  in  the  lecture  ro<-)m  of 
the  church  from  5  o’clock  till  the  opening  of  Synml.  U)  re¬ 
ceive  commissioners  and  enrfdl  tnemt«‘rs. 

ELLIOT  E.  SWIFT.  Stated  Clerk. 

.1AME.H  ROBERTS,  Permanent  Cl.  rk. 

■Arrangi-ments  for  excursion  rates  tor  persons  attending 
I  the  meeting  of  Synml  have  been  made  with  the  peniisyl- 
I  vanla  Ihiilroad  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  the  Pbllailelphia 
I  A  Reading  Railroail  Co.,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 

)  Orders  for  excursion  tickets  over  the  Ilnt^s  eonlrolled  by 
j  the  thr.'e  Companies  llrst  named,  will  be  sent  to  persons 
d<‘8lrlngto  attend  the  meeting  iiim.u  addressing  the  Rev. 
j  William  Laurie.  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  chalriiian  of  the  Committee 
i  on  Transportation,  or  they  will  tx  sent  to  the  smted  Clerks 
of  PresbyterU's  in  advance.  If  they  will  notify  the  chairman 
'  oftheuumlx-r  of  delegat.-s  who  will  attend  from  their  re- 
'  8|xctlve  Presbyteries.  Tb-keLs  will  be  placed  on  sale  from 
I  such  points  on  ihe  L>hlgb  Valley  Ihillroad  as  may  lx  desig- 
1  Dated,  to  Tomhlcken  or  Mt.  Carmel,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
I  ixr  mile.  The  uniform  rate  of  railroad  tr;itisi«irtntlon  on 
I  all  roads  will  b*.  the  ordinary  excursion  rate  of  about  two 
I  cents  per  mile.  Commissioners  coming  over  the  Ixhlgh 
I  Valley  road  will  please  designate  In  advance  the  suitlotis  at 
I  which  they  will  take  the  .-ars,  so  that  the  Company  can  be 
'  notitb'd.  Statisl  Clerks  of  Pn-sbyt*  rl<>s  are  requested  to 
I  send  to  Bev.  William  Laurie,  B.-llefont«‘,  Pa..  Immediately 
I  after  their  election.  Hie  names  of  the  commissioners  ele.'t.-d 
I  to  represent  their  respective  Prest.yterles. 

WILLIAM  LAURIE. 


n  Essay  concerning  Man  and  his 
Refation  to  the  World. 

By  HBEMANIT  LOTZE. 


TraiisliittHl  from  the  (ierniiin  liy  Elizabetli  Hamil¬ 
ton  <qml  E.  E.  Uonstaiift*  Jones.  Two  volimu's, 
thick  octavo,  net  $10.50. 

“  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  trnnslalb.n  of  Litze’s  ■  Micro 
cosmus’  iut*.  English  has  at  last  been  published.  I  have 
repeatedly  use.l  some  effort  with  Iraiisbators  and  publish 
ers  to  bring  this  altoiit.  I  am  very  greatly  rejoleeil  to  know 
that  It  has  at  last  been  acc<implished.  The  wt.rk  fills  a  jie- 
cullar  place  In  modern  philosophy.  In  t'lat  It  covers  so 
wide  a  Held  of  topics  In  physiology,  logic,  inetaphysP-s, 
ethics,  and  theology.  It  treats  them  all  In  a  m.asterly  way 
with  entire  freedom  from  teclinical  terminology,  and  t 
sincere,  though  thoroughly  liberal  tellglous  spirit.  The 
ordinary  reproach  against  German  metaphysics  d.xs  not 
hold  against  the  discussions  In  this  volume,  which  are  sin¬ 
gularly  clear,  though  never  otlier  than  learne.l,  profound, 
and  masterly.  For  these  and  other  reasons  It  may  bo 
earnestly  commended  to  all  students  of  natural  and  moral 
science  in  their  modern  <nutent8.” — President  Porter,  Yule 
College. 


THE  EMPIRE  OE 
THE  HITTITES. 

By  William  Wrkjht,  B..\.,  D.D.  Witti  Decipher 
mciit  of  Ilitlitc  Iiiscriidioiis,  by  Prof.  A.  II. 
Kayce,  LL.I). ;  .a  Hitlit**  Map,  by  Col.  Sirtfiiarlcfi 
Wilson,  F.K.S.,  «‘tc.,  ami  Captain  Comlci’,  II. E.; 
ami  a  Conqili't*'  Sot  of  Hittit*;  Iiiscri|)lioris. 
Revised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hylands,  F-S.-Y.  1  vol., 

8vo,  elotli,  $6. 

"  The  object  of  the  l>ook  Is  to  resP>re  the  Empire  of  the 
Hlttltes  to  Its  rightful  position  In  Seen larHlsmry,  and  thus 
U)  conflrm  the  scattered  references  to  the  HItllU’S  In  Sacred 
History.  ...  As  soon  a.s  the  key  was  found  to  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  eiinelforms  of  .Assyria,  a  mighty 
Hlttlte  people  began  to  emerge.  They  appeared  chiefly  ns 
a  nation  of  warriors  In  con.stant  conflict  with  tho  gr*!at 
monarehles  on  their  borders,  hut  in  almost  every  detail 
they  corresponded  lothe  Hlttltes  of  the  Bible.” 


ECIYI’T  AM)  SYRIA. 

Their  Phj'sical  Features  in  ndation  to  Bibl*;  His- 
torj’.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Princii)al  of  Mctiill 
College,  Montreal.  F.tx.S.,  F.R.S.,  aiitlior  of 
“The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Tim*',”  «’t(:. 
Being  No.  VI.  of  “  By-Patlis  of  Bible  Knowl- 
etlge.”  Witli  many  ilhi.stralions.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

sir  William  Dawson  h.as  recently  visited  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  In  this  little  work  he  shows  what  light  geolf)gy  and 
physical  geography  throw  upon  the  sacred  rec*)rds.  The 
lKK)k  contains  much  new  and  valuable  Information,  put  In 
a  clear  and  interesting  form. 


*,*  The  nhove  hookn  /rill  be  sent  iipon  reee.ip/  of  nd- 
verliiteil price.  I'ntnloynen  oj'onr  rcijiilnr  .stock  will 
he  mniled,  if  de.sircd,  lo  those  interested.  A'A’H' 

('ATALunrh:  OP  ( non  t:,  n.MtP,  .\.\i>  spfosit- 

ll.iXIt  /friOA'.V  I{p.\IiV.  Xeir  Musical  t'afaloyne 
I'repariny. 


SCRIBNER  &  WELFORD, 

743-7‘45  Broad’Tiray,  ITe’w  York. 


I'HH  KEHINfJ  HALL. 

Tlire'e  Cii’and  Concerts. 
Ttie  Jitbilpe  Shiffprs 

FR<»M 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

1S7I.  .Nashville,  Tenii.  ISH.I-B, 

Prof.  GEO.  L.  ■WHITE,  Director. 

MONDAY,  TUESDA  %  ,  &  THUHSDA  Y  EVENINCiS, 
October  19,  ‘AO,  and  '4‘i. 

Reserved  seats  at  Schuberth’s  Music  Store,  Union  .S*jnare, 
on  and  aft«'r  Weilnesilay,  Uchiber  14th. 

Parties  wishing  the  services  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  In  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  apply  to  Cushing  .k  Mumford,  Red 
Bank,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J. 


Choice  Leaflets. 


SAMPLK  FA'-kS  pOHt- 
jiald.  One  each  of 
fifty  klmls,  'A.'xets. 
_  _  Sample  doz  ,  ItN  Is. 

H.  H.  H.  .V.NtiELL,  .’l.'xA  Fourth  -Nve.,  .New  Y'ork. 

PERSONS  Intending  to  travel,  who  de.slre  to  leave 
children  where  they  may  have  a  mother’s  care,  and 
superior  educational  advantages,  especially  In  music  ami 
modern  languages,  mayaldress  B<jI  .Ati’i.  Clinton,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.  Befereticea  If  desired. 


A  NEW  EDITION.  PRICE  $5. 

sr(/irr  ir/7v/  arx  A  xn  non 

IN  AMERICAN  WOODS  AND  WATERS. 

Lnrge  8ro,  888  pp.  Profusely  lUnstrnted. 

This  book,  containing  fifty  scjiarate  ami  distinct 
articles  by  experts,  describing  adventures  in 
the  forest  anti  by  tlie  streams  of  Nortti  America, 
has  been  before  tlie  public  for  tlie  past  two  y*;ars, 
but  i>nly  in  expensive  form.  In  order  to  supjily 
tlie  great  demand  ftir  a  eheaiier  book,  and  to  place 
it  within  tlie  reaeli  of  a  larger  amii*'iiee,  this  edi¬ 
tion  has  b»;en  preparetl,  containing  all  tho  original 
matter,  printed  on  jiaper  of  loss  weight,  aiul  with 
tin;  idetures  hitliorlo  on  India  paper  printed  with 
tlie  book.  It  is  imivt'i’sally  considered  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  compendium  of  .\m*;ricau  sports 
t'ver  published. 

The  New  Edition,  in  Itand.somo  liinding,  with 
illuminated  cover-linings;  price,  $5. 

The  Edition  de  Luxe  will  bo  continued,  and  by 
subserijition  onl.y.  Price,  in  single  voliim*',  elotli, 
gilt  top,  $10;  (Miibos.sod  leatlier,  $15.  In  two  vol- 
unu's,  elotli,  $12;  endiossod  leattier,  $18. 

.y:sT-The  above  are.  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or  will 
be.  sent  im.stpaid  on  recei])t  of  price  by  (he.  publishers. 

Ready  Soon. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OE 

SA.UrXL  /.Vy  II'AAX 

By  Geo.  S.  Mebhiam. 

In  tAVO  volumes.  Price,  jier  set.  in  elotli,  $3; 
in  lialf  morocco,  $5. 


James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

Call  attention  to  their  stock  of  Fall 
and  Winter  Dress  Goods.  In  variety, 
richness,  and  positive  novelty,  this 
season’s  importations  are  unsurpass¬ 
ed- 

A  visit  of  inspection  is  requested. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled- 
Address 

Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


ESSAYS  ON 


nrmrrfr 


By  ('has.  Waldhtein,  M..\. 

IHreetor  oj  (he  Filzwilliani  Mnsemn,  and  Header 
of  Classical  Arclnroloi/y  in  Ihe  I'nirersity  of 
Canibridye,  Pnyland,  .I/..1.  Columbia 
Colleye,  .\ew  York. 

Illii.st  rated  witli  pltites  and  wood-cuts.  Price,  $7.50. 


The  (^entury  Co.,  33  East  17tli  St.,  New  York. 


THE  venerable 

h\  W.  D.D., 

.Ar<'h(l**a*’iin  of  Wostnilnster, 

Will  deliver  the  foUowimj  Course  of  Lectures  at 

CHICKERING  HALL, 

At  S  o’clock, 

MOND.AY  RVKNING,  tH’TOURR  KGth,  on 

"  Dante.” 

WKDNK8DAA’  RVF.NIND,  OUTOBKH  16811.,  on 

“Robert  Browning's  Poems.” 

FRIDAY  EVKNIND,  IM’TOBKR  IlOfh,  on 

“The  Talmud  and  its  Authors.” 

Ticket  for  each  Lecture,  .  .  -  .  One  Dollar. 

Coarse  Ticket,  with  Reserve  Seat,  -  Three  Dollars. 
Now  on  sale  at  Chlckt-rlng  Hull,  ami  Schutxrth's, 

•23  llnlon  H(iuare. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  Gospel  Choir. 

By  Sankey  and  McGbanahan. 

\  (OnPAMOV  BOOK  TO  OilSFh:L  HVMVS. 

Uontaliiing  new  ami  salert  Gos|xl  Songs,  now  being  used 
In  the  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  L.  M<X)DY  and  his  co- 
workers,  comerlslng  Solos,  Duet-s,  Choruses,  and  Anthems 
that  iiromlse  U*  become  very  piq.ular. 

Music  Edition,  Paper,  30c.  ;  Boards,  40c. ;  Cloth,  50c. 
•Add  6  cents  per  <xq>y  If  onlered  by  mall. 

Word  Edition,  Paper,  5c.  ;  Cloth,  10c. 

Add  one  cent  per  copy  If  ordered  by  mall. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

I'rtslijtiriaii  Boanl  of  Fiililicatioii. 

Reports  for  Church  Narratives. 

Ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1885. 

Price,  per  lOO . $‘4.00 

The  Days  of  Makemie, 

The  Founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 
By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN,  D.D. 
l’4.nn.  Prlc«- . $1.7.'5 

Cheap  edition  of 

Womanhood. 

Five  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 

By  Bev.  J.  H.  WOBULSTEK,  Jr. 

Paper  C’overv*  ....  lO  centM  net. 


Our  Pit  and  Our  Rock. 

The  Opening  Sermon  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1885. 

By  Bev.  GEO.  I*.  HAYH,  D.D. 

ir.ino  Tract  ronii.  Priee.  ..  .’}  cents  net. 

The  Bohemian  Church. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

Idmo  Tract  form.  Price . 4  cents  net. 


.A-ldress  onlers  to 

JOH.V  .1.  KL.K'K,  Business  .Siipt., 

l.'i.lA  Chestnut  St.,  Phllnflel|>hia,  Pa., 

Or  ward  &  DRU.M.MOXU.  116  Nassau  Ht.  New  York. 


CARPETS. 

THE  URGES!  VARIETY  EVER  OFFERED. 

ALL  THE  L.ATEST  NOVELTIES 

AT  PRICFil  LOWER  THAN  EVEJl  BEFORE  KNOWN. 

RARE  BARGAINS. 

JUST  RECEIVED  AND  PLACED  ON  HALE 

SPECIAL  X^INE. 

250  PIECES  MOQUETTE, 

500  PIECES  BODY  BRUSSELS, 

KKK)  PIECES  ALL-WOOL  INGRAINS, 
(best  QUALITY,  CHOICE  DESIGNS.) 

THE  ENTIRE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANUFACTURER’S  STOCK 
TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICKLY  AT  LF..S8  THAN 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

INGRAIN  ART  SQUARES,  DRUGGETS,  RUGS,  MATS, 
&c.,  in  Endless  Variety, 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

.5(K)0  PAIRS,  EMBRACING  AI.L  VARIETIES  IN  CHOICE 
STYLFS,  AT  LESS  THAN  PRICE  OF  IMPORTATION. 

CHENILLE  AND  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  EVER  DISPLAYED, 
FROM  $3.50  PER  PAIR. 

FlIKNITURE  COVERINGS. 

AI.I,  THE  NEW  FABRKS4  AT  LOWFXIT  PRICES. 

‘2(MI  PIECLH  FURNITURE  PLUSH  AT  $1  ;  WORTH  $1.50 
_  PER  YARD.  -■ 


.50  PIECES  IMPORTED  SILK  PLUSH  AT  $1.76;  WORTH 
$2..50  PER  YARD. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY], 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  GO., 

Sixth  Avenue  and  IJTili  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Biles  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  TiiAVELi.hais’ 
CRi'n)n’s,  available  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkguapihc  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Coij.ections  in  ali  Foreign 

COUNTOTFS. 


The  GREAT 

CHURCH 


LIGHT 


f*BINK*8  Patent  Refle«toni  fa« 

Oas  orOil,i;tve  tlie  most  powerfMl« 
•oftcuielieapouit  At  Beat  lirht  known 
for  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Windows. 
Banks,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  Newaod 
‘lej^ant  desii^s.  Send  of  room, 
'ret  circular  snd  estimate.  A  Liberal 
'discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 
Don't  he  dertiveti by  cheap  imitmtianu 

h  P.  A'cmA  SL,  IL  Vs 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


^RWARD  IIVHTITUTR,  Florida,  ttranga County, 

IV.  Y.  Both  sexes;  separate  houses.  Ixicatlon  very 
healthful.  Terms  inotleram.  Limited  to  12  pupils.  Send 
for  circular  to  Librarian  of  Institute. 


Mrs.  Rawlins's  Nchool,  5«  W.  55th  St., will  reojxn  Sept.  21. 
Mrs.  Rtiwlins  at  home  alter  Sept.  1.  Circulars  ou  ap|>ll<»itlon. 


THE  COLLEOfATE  SCHOOL. 

(FOUNDED  A.  D.  1820.) 

7‘41  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  Its 
apfiolntments.  The  With  echool  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  188.5.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


PRACTICAL.  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMRN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWIN*!.  GrmlUateS 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  cIrcHilars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  H<|Uare  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  HttHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

.13  Bast  .V>th  Street,  New  York. 

Will  reopen  Octolxr  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

RYB  seminary.  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J,  I,IFK. 


42d 
Year 
begins 
Sept.  44. 


YOCNU  LADIKS’  seminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music,  Art,  Modem  Iau- 
guages.  R*!V.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


MISS  .1.  F.  WREAKS,  9.-,»  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Boarding  and  D.iy  8*;hool  for  Young 
iJidles  and  Children.  Special  class  for  little  txys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reoisuis  S<-pt.  28th. 

MTPkON  ME.niN'AHV.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Numtx-r  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desIreiL 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  jimr  Ixglnn  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Pr*-stoii,  LItchfleld  i.-oiinty,  Ct. 

Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  -Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  .1.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY 
_  _ ACADEMY. 

CHESTER.  24th  y*-ar  opens  S<-pt.  16.  .NEW  AMI  COHTLI 

III  il.BlNGN.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Departments  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Clarisltvi, 
and  English.  COL.  tHFX}.  HYAtT,  Pres. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LEHian  UITIVEIISITT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  I>-hlKh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  tts-hiilcal  and  classleal  Institutions  of 
the  fVjuiitry,  amt  so  txuntlfully  emlowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Pu<  ker)  tliat  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  parMc- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— special  i  reparatlon  for 
Fall  examination  ot  L*dilgh  University, 
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THE  VESESIN  OF  THE  AMEKIC'iS  BOARD. 

Bj  Rev.  P.  F.  Leavens  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

A  venerable  speaker  at  the  semi-centennial 
in  1860  said  of  the  American  Board  “  The  iK)p- 
ular  record  is  that  its  origin  was  in  the  Gener¬ 
al  Association  of  Massachusetts  during  its  ses¬ 
sion  in  Bradford,  1810.  But  more  truthfully 
its  birth  was  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  simply  wrapi)ed  it  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  api>ointed  a  nurse  to  collect  its 
nutriment  from  the  people  of  the  country.” 
Even  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  opens  his  chapter  on 
the  subject  with  the  sentence  ”  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  several  young 
men  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  heathen  world.” 
This  is  most  accurate  when  it  is  understood  to 
refer  to  the  organic  institution  of  the  Board, 
but  one  draws  an  erroneous  inference  if  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  missionary  zeal  was  enkindled  for 
the  first  time  in  America  in  the  breasts  of  these 
young  men,  or  that  they  had  no  missionary  an¬ 
cestors  on  this  continent. 

It  is  an  historical  truth  which  deserves  to  be 
revived  and  brought  to  prominence  in  the 
Church  of  to-day,  that  the  .\merican  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  missionary  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  pervaded  them  thoroughly  until  it  was 
rudely  stified  by  the  commotions  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  On  the  North  the  Boman  Catholic  set¬ 
tlement  of  Canada  was  conducted  with  intense 
religious  fervor.  The  story  of  the  Jesuits 
among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  in  the  annais  of  religion. 
As  to  New  England,  the  motives  of  its  found¬ 
ers  are  well  authenticated.  And  the  prime  mo¬ 
tion  was  not  liberty,  either  political  or  relig¬ 
ious.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  a  feeling  prevailed  among  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Protestants  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  that  America  offered  a  field  for  the 
establishment  of  churches  of  the  new  order, 
whether  churches  composed  of  emigrants  or 
of  converted  natives.  Cotton  Mather  regard¬ 
ed  the  settlement  of  New  England  as  an 
“essay  made  by  English  Protestants  to  fill 
a  certain  country  of  America  with  Reformed 
Churches,  nothing  in  doctrine  and  little  in  dis¬ 
cipline  different  from  that  of  Geneva.”  In  a 
fine  sentence  he  says  “The  Church  of  God 
must  no  longer  be  wrapped  in  Strabo’s  cloak.” 
He  quotes  Captain  Weymouth,  who  “reports 
that  one  main  end  of  all  these  undertakings 
was  to  plant  the  Gosi)el  in  these  dark  regions 
of  America”;  and  adds,  “I  am  now  to  tell 
mankind  that  as  for  one  of  these  plantations 
this  was  not  only  a  main  end  but  the  sole  end 
uiK)n  which  it  was  erected.”  “  Here  ’twas  that 
our  bles.sed  Jesus  intended  a  reMing  place — 
must  I  say  y  or  only  a  hbllng  place  for  those 
Reformed  Churclies  which  have  given  Him  a 
little  accomplishment  ui‘  His  eternal  Father's  j 
promise  unto  Him  ;  to  be  our  hope  yet  further 
accomplished,  of  having  the  utmast  part  of 
the  earth  for  His  possession.”  In  the  original 
covenant  entered  into  at  Salem  in  OA-cur 
these  words:  “Not  laying  a  stumbling-block 
before  any,  no  not  the  Indians,  whose  good 
we  desire.”  It  is  a  memorable  observation 
in  the  Magnalia:  “’T*va3  much  wished  by 
the  holy  Robinson  that  some  of  the  poor  heath¬ 
en  had  been  converted  before  any  of  them  had 
been  slaughtered.”  Concerning  two  of  the 
earliest  clergymen,  Mather  writes:  “Tliese 
ministers  came  over  to  Salem  in  tlie  Summer 
of  162!>,  and  with  them  came  over  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  excellent  Christians,  who  no 
sooner  arrived  but  they  set  themselves  about 
the  Church  work  which  was  their  errand 
there.” 

Accordingly,  as  everybody  knows,  devout 
men  soon  gave  themselves  ui)  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  conversion  of  the  aborigines,  the 
^^ti^h^s^an  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  F.lidtct. 
Natick.  Without  recounting  here  their  faith¬ 
ful  and  eminently  successful  work,  it  goes  to 
our  present  point  to  observe  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  single-handed  or  individual,  but 
rather  public  and  organic.  As  early^  as  1646 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
Parliament  noticed  the  labors  of  the  missiona- 
rii>s,  and  authorizt'd  the  taking  up  of  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  churches  for  their  benefit.  In 
1649  “  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  ”  was  organized,  the 
first  prob.ibly  in  the  long  line  of  English  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  In  the  renewed  charter, 
granted  in  1661,  after  the  Restoration,  its  aim 
was  more  comidetely  defined  in  the  title 
“The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  New  England 
and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America."  Tlien  it 
is  worthy  of  wondering  observation  tliat  it  was 
the  examide  of  the  New  England  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  that  stirred  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  its  attemi>ts  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  a  movement  which  was 
the  precursor  of  the  present  missionary  enter- 
pri.ses  of  Hollandish  churches  and  societies 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  East  Iinlies.  It 
was  acknowledged  also  by  Bishop  Burnet  that 
this  example  of  the  Dissenters  led  to  the  form¬ 
ation  in  1698,  under  Church  of  England  aus¬ 
pices,  of  file  “Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,”  the  patron  that  foster¬ 
ed  the  early  Danish  and  German  missions  in 
India.  And  when,  three  years  later,  in  1701, 
the  now  venerable  “  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gosi>el  in  Foreign  Parts  ”  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  path  of  clear  and  connected  mis¬ 
sionary  history  was  entered.  little  later, 
1709,  the  “  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propa¬ 
gating  Christian  Knowledge  ”  was  established, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  David  Brain- 
erd  and  Jonathan  Edwards  drew  stipends 
from  this  source. 

Turning  from  the  Puritans  let  us  recall  the 
language  of  Bishop  Lowth  in  a  sermon  before 
the  Propagation  Society  in  1771 :  “  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  colonies  was  always 
considered  us  affording  the  happiest  opi>ortu- 
nity  of  instructing  the  natives;  as  the  proper 
medium  through  which  the  inestimable  ble.ss- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  might  be  conveyed  to  their 
heathen  neighbors.”  “  Thegovernment  which 
gave  them  (the  colonists)  authority  to  make  | 
their  sdltlements,  very  rightly  in  every  in- 
8tanA*e,  rei>resented  the  support  and  iuoi>aga- 
tion  of  Christianity  as  a  princii>al  reason,  and 
made  it  an  exi>ress  condition  of  their  grants.” 
Lt'ss  fervid  than  Cotton  Mather,  the  English 
Bishoi>  no  less  emphatically  testifies  to  the 
motive  of  religious  aggression  that  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  America. 

In  order  to  make  a  full  review,  we  should 
need  to  follow  the  track  of  the  Moravians  from 
their  bi'giuning  in  this  country  in  17:t4,  through¬ 
out  the  century,  not  failing  to  note  that  the 
“Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Proi>a- 
gating  the  Gosiel  among  the  Heathen”  was 
organized  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  in  1787,  ante¬ 
dating  the  American  Board  by  twenty-three 
years.  Indeed  we  should  timl  America  a  i)ecu- 
liar  field,  furnishing  at  once,  and  side  by  siile, 
heroic  missionaries  and  abject  heathen,  yet 
dependent  for  iHKmniary  aid  and  prayerful  en¬ 
couragement  uiHin  the  Christians  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  who  for  the  purixxse  of  rendering  that 
heljs  were  organized  into  voluntary  societies. 

The  scheme  was  in  full  activity  when  the 
R»*volution  came  on.  The  seiwrati m  from  the 
mother  country,  and  th-*  disastrous  war,  of 
course  severed  all  these  bonds.  The  bounty 
of  the  societies  was  iuter«*eptAHi ;  the  mission 


stations  were  broken  up,  and  the  missionaries 
scattered.  After  the  war  and  the  return  of 
order  under  the  new  government,  the  plans 
obviously  could  not  be  resumed.  Besides,  a 
great  diversion  had  been  given  to  the  public 
mind  of  Great  Britain.  While  the  American 
Revolution  had  been  in  progre.ss,  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings  had  been  enacting  his  wonderful  part  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  world.  That  Lord 
Cornwallis  after  his  defeat  here  had  been  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  assume  author¬ 
ity  at  Calcutta,  was  typical  of  the  transfer  of 
British  interests  from  America  to  India.  The 
Christian  mind  of  the  nation  likewise  was  turn¬ 
ed,  not  only  to  India,  but  to  all  the  world.  The 
South  seas  and  the  wliole  far  East  arose  in 
view.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  those  societies— the  Baptist,  the  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Church  of  England,  and  others— 
which  are  now  so  jiowerful,  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  the  hearts  of  their  constituents 
went  out  to  the  new  fields.  America  was  left 
to  herself  in  religious  things  as  she  had  de¬ 
sired  to  be  in  civil  things.  But  when  tidings 
of  the  great  nns.^ionary  uprising  came  over,  it 
was  seed  wafted  to  rich  soil.  Reports  of  the 
foundation  and  doings  of  the  London  Society 
were  read  in  New  England  with  avidity.  The 
spiritual  chil  uen  of  Edwards  and  the  Brain- 
erds,  the  po>terity  of  the  Mayhews  and  Eliot, 
yet  lived.  The  churches  had  not  lost  their 
historic  connection  with  the  missionary  age 
which  had  jireceded  the  Revolution.  The 
mothers  wl  o  consecrated  their  children  to 
missions,  like  the  mother  of  Mills,  had  them¬ 
selves  been  children  when  missions  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  colonies.  The  venerable  men  who 
were  led  to  organize  the  American  Board,  had 
been  born  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been 
baptized  in  the  zeal  of  primitive  New  England. 
They  had  kept  the  sacred  fire  through  the  ter¬ 
rible  storm.  They  certainly  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  originators,  but  only  as  improv¬ 
ing  the  grand  opportunities  of  their  day.  So 
they  wrote  in  their  “  address  to  the  Christian 
Public,”  dated  November  1812:  “  How  would 
the  saints  of  former  times,  the  Baxters,  the 
Beveridges,  the  Wattses,  the  Edwardses,  have 
rejoiced  to  see  this  day  V  They  looked  forward 
to  it,  and  to  the  more  delightful  scenes  still 
future,  with  joyful  anticipations;  how  would 
they  have  exulted  to  join  in  its  employments!” 

They  were  not  original  even  in  the  idea  of 
acting  through  ami  by  a  voluntary  society.  It 
was  no  invention  or  experiment,  but  a  famil¬ 
iar  method.  Let  nothing  be  detracted  from 
their  honor;  still  let  us  see  the  historic  truth 
that  the  genesis  of  the  American  Board  lies 
farther  back  than  1810.  The  spirit  which  then 
took  a  fresh  form,  was  tlic  same  spirit  w'hich 
had  worked  by  similar  forms  at  an  earlier 
date.  It  was  a  striking  remark  made  by  Dr. 
Tracy  forty-six  years  ago,  that  “  from  1646  to 
1675  New  England  did  more  in  proi)ortion  to 
her  ability  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
than  she  has  done  from  1810  to  1839.”  It  is  a 
searching  question  whether  she  did  not  do  more 
in  i>roportion  to  her  ability  in  the  first  seven¬ 
ty-live  years  of  her  history  than  she  has  done 
in  the  last  seventj’-five.  To  find  the  spring  of 
the  missionary  si)irit,  we  must  go  up  through 
the  colonial  period  to  the  dawn  of  the  era  when 
the  migration  from  Europe  to  Amerli'a  sot  in. 
We  must  enter  that  intensely  studious  age 
when  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Euroiie  were 
shaping  their  civeds  and  polities  with  rigid 
conscience  toward  the  Word  of  God.  They  did 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  Gospel  belongs  to  all 
the  world.  Indeed  there  is  no  satisfactory 
starting  point  but  the  birth  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  itself.  In  that  event  was  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  idea. 

It  is  important  to  be  right  not  only  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  American  Board,  but  also  in  re- 
■ii^icct  to  the  whoie^moMer^»^^j^^^ii:y  rnw^ 

(late  it  back  far  enough.  If  it  is  tlie  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  literally  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earlh,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteimth  cen¬ 
turies  to  put  the  Gospel  into  slnqie  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  to  let  us  know  where  are  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  howto  gi't  there.  Our  service  of 
evangelization  stands  upon  these  iiroi>arations. 
Moreover,  be  it  put  to  the  credit  of  the.se  cen¬ 
turies  that  in  the  ))ersons  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Mayhews,  Hans  Eg<Hle,  Zii'genbaeg,  Schwartz, 
Zeisberger,  Brninerd,  and  many  others,  they 
displayed  the  highest  ideals  of  missionary  con¬ 
secration,  It  should  stimulate  ns,  when  we 
know  that  the  toil  of  former  generations  upon 
crec^li  doctrines  and  polities,  as  well  as  their 
brave  work  of  exploration,  and  their  extieri- 
mental  missions  to  vanishing  races,  are  so  re¬ 
lated  to  our  comparatively  easy  task  of  diffu¬ 
sion,  that  while  we  without  them  would  be 
nothing,  it  seems  to  be  the  Divine  design  also 
that  “  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect 

THE  (ONVEKSION  OF  MIMSTERS. 

By  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams. 

The  conversion  of  a  child  has  been  likened 
“  to  the  sun  rising  on  a  Summer's  morning,  to 
shine  through  the  long,  bright  day.”  Many 
of  God’s  servants,  like  Isaac  Watts  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Henry  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  A'on- 
verted  in  childhood.  In  answer  to  prayer, 
God’s  Si>irit  has  been  poured  out  upon  col¬ 
leges,  and  such  youth  as  Stoddard  and  Barnes 
and  Btdhune  and  others,  have  been  converted. 

Uhalmers  had  been  in  the  ministry  several 
years  before  he  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 
A  severe  illness  revealed  his  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion,  and  brought  him  to  Christ. 

At  forty  years  of  age  Robert  Hall  had  serious 
mental  trouble,  ,‘ind  he  thought  that  a  com¬ 
plete  renewal  of  heart  did  not  occur  until  that 
time. 

Brainerd  wrote:  “As  I  was  walking  in  a 
dark,  thick  grove,  unspeakable  glory  seemed 
to  open  to  my  view  and  the  comprehension  of 
my  soul.  It  was  a  new  apprehension  I  had  of 
God,  which  I  never  had  before,  nor  had  I  ex¬ 
perienced  anything  which  had  the  least  resem¬ 
blance  to  it.” 

Finney  said:  “As  I  went  in  and  shut  the 
door,  it  seemed  as  if  I  met  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  face  to  fac’e.  ...  I  reeeived  at  the  same 
interview  with  Christ,  a  mighty  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.” 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  was  reading  one  of  Flavel’s  sermons 
aloud,  when  his  emotions  became  too  strong 
for  restraint,  and  he  laid  down  the  book  and 
left  the  house.  In  his  old  age  he  tells  us  that 
this  was  the  time  when  his  regenerati')n  took 
place. 

Harlan  Page  took  the  young  man  Hatfield 
!>y  the  hand  in  a  most  kindly,  affectionate 
manner,  and  asking  him  if  he  were  a  Christian, 
pressed  the  subject  of  religion  ui)on  his  atten¬ 
tion.  From  that  time  the  tlmughts  of  that 
young  man  were  on  the  subject  of  religion  as 
they  never  had  been  before. 

Daniel  Baker,  the  suecessful  missionary,  was 
travelling  through  the  Suite  of  South  Carolina, 
when  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Fuller  became  interested  in  his  meetings.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  young  Fuller,  though 
not  a  professor  of  religion,  was  called  on  to 
pray.  Almost  choked  with  diffidence  and 
tears,  he  offered  prayer,  and  from  that  meet¬ 
ing  he  dated  his  conversion. 

Hugh  Knox,  we  are  told,  having  been  called 
on  by  his  companions,  out  of  ridicule  repro¬ 


duced  much  of  the  sermon  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Rodgers.  He  was  afterward  so  overwhelmed 
with  his  wickedness,  that  he  was  led  to  Christ 
and  into  the  ministry. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  Norman 
Macleod  prayed  with  a  dying  brother,  and  from 
that  time  he  dates  his  conversion. 

Bascom,  the  distinguished  Methodist  preach¬ 
er,  tells  us  that  he  was  converted  at  a  little 
meeting  which  he  had  walked  ten  miles  to  at¬ 
tend. 

AT  WATCH  HILL. 

Foam  and  a  horror  of  sound  like  the  noise  of  the  mus¬ 
ter  of  thunders ; 

And  from  the  white  fog-wall,  the  ship-wrecking,  raven¬ 
ous  vastness. 

Swift  to  the  long  gray  sand-line,  crowding  each  other 
and  trampling. 

Swift  to  the  gray,  low  shore  like  horsemen  rushing  to 
battle, 

Glitter  below  me  the  helmeted  hosts  of  the  shouting 
Atlantic, 

Break  on  the  rocks  the  angry  ranks  of  the  cavernous 
ocean. 

Cries  of  the  merciless  Sea  I  Ye  voices  that  roll  from 
abysses 

Not  of  the  earth  or  the  heavens,  prophetic,  disconso¬ 
late  voices ! 

Moaning  ye  seem  to  say  a.s  I  listen,  O  millions  depart¬ 
ed. 

Ye  that  in  sea-guUs  slumber  or  moulder  on  desert  or 
prairie. 

Waiting  that  terrible  summons,  the  blast  of  the  .\ngel 
of  Judgment, 

Out  of  the  durance  of  death,  his  frost  and  silence  to 
loose  you ; 

Ye  that  like  roses  unfolding,  thick-pearl’d  with  the  dews 
of  the  morning. 

Grew,  and  like  roses  tell  from  the  arms  of  mothers  la¬ 
menting, 

Ye  that  fall  off  like  leaves  in  the  stillness  of  shadowy 
forests 

While  the  hush’d  valleys  lie  dreaming  in  crimson  and 
ruby  of  .\utumn. 

Ye  that  pass  out  at  the  Portal  of  Garuage,  with  thun¬ 
der  of  cannon. 

Waiting  a  far  away  hour  when  the  call  of  the  .Yngel 
shall  rouse  you 

Out  of  a  blood-stiffened  shroud,  the  darkness  of  Battle 
and  Ruin, 

Will  ye,  will  ye  awake  ?  Is  death  like  life  an  illusion  ? 
Or  is  the  world  of  the  Dead,  dark  world  that  we  men¬ 
tion  and  tremble 

Spr(‘ad  around  us  unseen  but  near  as  the  grass  and  the 
sunshine. 

Not  a  dream  of  the  mystic,  or  phantom  of  darkness 
and  beauty. 

But  as  the  eartlnpiake  real  and  fl.v’d  ns  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  ? 

So  art  thou  calling,  calling,  O  Sea,  as  I  mournfully  lis¬ 
ten 

To  the  white  surge  that  dies  on  thy  bastions  of  granite 
disastrous, 

.\s  if  the  (Raid  of  ag('s,  the  hosts  that  have  i)ass'd  into 
darkness. 

Hailed  me  out  of  the  darkness,  the  kingdom  of  Night 
and  of  Silence, 

Called  from  the  Huuless  Sea,  the  windless,  invisible 
Ocean 

That  all  around  us  rolls  whirling  high  its  imp:ilpabh‘ 
billows, 

.\s  if  that  Sunless  Sea  through  the  lij’S  of  the  tossing 
Atlantic 

Foaming,  and  fretting  the  gray  sands,  called  me  in  au¬ 
dible  voice's. 

Back  from  the  shore  I  turn  through  the  land,  the  joy¬ 
less  and  stunted 

Oaks  and  high-piled  sands,  aw('ary,  troubled  and 
haunted. 

Followed  by  laughters  and  wailings  .sent  up  from  the 
grave  of  the  ag((s 

.Is  of  the  millions  of  millions  gone  forth  through  the 
Shadowy  Portal 

Into  the  shoreless  oceati  of  Night  whither  all  that  we 
cherish,  / 

Love  mo.st,  light  for,  live  for,  the  sweotn»!Ss  of  earth 
and  the  beauty,  . 

Goes  and  is  not.  borne  down  on  the  sweep  of  th<!  inur- 
murless  River.  \ 

Dews  and  leaves  of  the  forest  and  stars  of  the  iiiii^L 

- -T*r.4.  they  number  ^  \ 

Those  who  are  sleeping  the  sleep  whose  chainiq^H 
thunder  can  loosen, 

Some  of  whoso  i^yes  to  us  were  sweeter  than  broezi.*s  of 
evening 

Blowing  from  gardens  of  roses  and  forests  of  ("range 
and  citron  '! 

Wi“arily  onward  1  go  tin'd,  tired  of  tin*  birils  and  the 
sunshine. 

Tired  of  the  Helds  and  trees,  the  fight  and  the  rolling 
of  ocean. 

Dumbly  calling  to  One  who  is  mighty,  a  helper  in  trou- 

lile ; 

Take  me,  I  cry,  from  the  jiaw  of  the  lion,  remember 
me,  take  mo 

Out  of  the  way  of  the  whirlwind,  cold,  hea rt-hung<*r 
and  horror. 

Wrath  and  the  war  of  tongues,  the  days  that  are  barren 
and  evil. 

In  the  ch-ar  wash  of  thy  Oceati  of  Peace,  bathe,  lose 
me,  contt*nt  me ; 

Some  who  wen"  dearer  than  fall  of  fountains  or  roses 
of  Summer, 

Springtime  or  morning  to  me,  apart  in  the  silence  are 
walking. 

On  what  island  of  spice,  clear  domed  with  the  starriest 
azure. 

Calm  as  a  sunset  sea  washing  headlands  of  gold  and 
of  amlw'r  -  - 

Islaml  of  God  with  glory  of  jasper  and  chrysolite  gir¬ 
dled. 

Will  they  await  me  coming  and  hail  and  remember 
with  kisses  ‘i 

T.  Hempstexu. 

A  PROPOSITION. 

Dear  Kdltor:  I  have  been  mtieh  disturbed 
thinkinpr  of  the  debt  of  our  Hotne  Mi.s.9ion 
Board,  and  of  the  sreat  need  of  larfter  re¬ 
sources  to  extend  their  work  in  our  Western 
country.  I  suiqiose  unle.ss  this  debt  is  soon 
lifted,  the  Board  must  narrow  down  their  pres¬ 
ent  work,  and  lose  opiiortunities  for  entering 
new  fields.  It  means  too.  privation,  want,  and 
suffering  to  Christ’s  jioor  in  the  persons  of 
faithful  men  and  women  who  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  depend  for 
supplies  ui>on  the  Home  Board.  A  idan  has 
come  to  my  mind,  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
Spirit  of  G'xl.  It  is  this  : 

Let  some  consecrated  and  inlluential  woman 
in  each  Presbyterian  Church  visit  each  holy 
member,  and  say  “  I  siqipose  you  expect  to  pay 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  new  bonnet 
the  coaling  Winter.  Will  you  pledge  yourself 
to  wear  the  old  one,  and  give  for  tlie  debt  even 
half  what  you  would  have  siienf?”  Then  let 
some  gentleman  seek  to  secure  a  pledge  from 
I  the  male  members  to  give  ui>  a  part  of  the 
I  cigars  tliey  would  use,  or  .some  other  indul¬ 
gence,  and  thus  make  a  special  offering  for  tiie 
'  debt,  and  what  is  over  can  go  into  the  general 
®  fund.  What  do  you  think  of  tlie  jdan,  and 
will  you  propose  if^ 

.Y  Si  iiscHuiKii  TO  lioMK  Missions. 

It  was  customary  in  England  to  applaud  tlie 
prcacliers  in  the  pulpit  two  hundred  yeans  ago. 
Of  Bisiiop  Burnet.  Ylaeaiiiuy  says:  ‘  He  wa.s 
often  interrupted  by  the  decfi  hum  of  his  amli- 
ence,  and  wli(*n  after  preaehing  out  the  hour¬ 
glass,  which  in  these  days  was  jiart  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  pulpit,  h(“  held  it  u|)  in  his  liand, 
the  congregation  clamorou.sly  encouraged  him 
to  go  on  tili  tin*  .sand  had  run  (^ff  once  more.” 

1  .Y  parish  in  New  Jersi'y  now  ha-s  a  clock  upon 
'  the  litth"  desk  on  which  the  sermon  is  filaced, 

'  but  it  is  to  n'lnind  the  preacher  to  cut  it  short, 
and  not  to  go  on. 

'  Even  Protestant  f’h niches  need  to  be  remin(l- 
t  ed  that  their  glory  is  not  in  th(‘ir  edifiees  and 
forms  of  worship,  liut  in  the  indwidling  jires- 
ence  of  God. — W(.‘8t(“rn  Advocate. 

I  .Y  g<x)d  text  for  every  professing  Christian  to 
hear  an  earnest  sermon  upon, is  “They  that  a.'ie 
this  worhl  as  not  aljasnig  it.” 


<!rtie  at 


MISS  JANE'S  CITY  BOARDER.  I 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Teall  Perry, 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  litth*  village 
church  when  Mi.ss  Jane’s  city  boarder  walked 
up  the  broad  aisle  with  her,  and  wi'iit  into  the 
pew.  East  Plimpton  had  nev(‘r  boast ('d  a  city 
boarder  before.  Six  miles  farther  down,  at  the 
center,  there  had  been  a  numb(>r  of  city  folks 
(luring  tlie  past  three  Summers.  The  city 
boarder’s  first  appearance  was  the  objective 
point  of  the  eyes  of  (*verybody  in  the  church 
that  morning,  and  the  minister’s  sermon  was 
not  as  earnestly  listened  to  a.s  it  ought  to  have 
been,  especially  when  the  t(*xt  was  so  impres¬ 
sive:  “The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away!  ”  The  young  girl  stranger  had  diverted 
the  minds  of  the  girls  in  the  pews,  and  some 
of  their  mothers,  into  an  entirely  different 
channel  from  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
in.  They  were  admiring  the  new  hat  “  with  a 
ribbon,  and  a  feather,  and  a  bit  of  lace  upon 
it,”  and  the  citified  dress  with  its  ruffles  on  the 
skirt,  and  its  mysterious  loopings  in  the  back. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  farther  the  minds 
of  these  country  worshippers  would  have  stray¬ 
ed  away  from  better  thoughts,  had  not  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blakeslee  in  the  middle  of  his  ser¬ 
mon  pounded  on  the  cushion  of  his  pulpit,  and 
said  for  the  sixth  time  in  a  very  loud  tone  of 
voice,  “The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.”  This  in  a  measure  brought  to  the 
minds  of  many  the  sin  of  the  vain,  envious 
thoughts  they  had  been  indulging  in.  That 
this  boarder  was  very  jiroud  of  her  outward 
appearance,  all  the  church  iieople  fully  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  verdict  was  rendered  against 
her  that  she  was  vain,  selfish,  and  worldly- 
minded. 

But  these  good  people  were  greatly  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  the  new-comer.  The  stran¬ 
ger  had  not  a  thought  in  her  heart  about  her 
clothes.  She  was  just  as  homesick  and  un- 
happy  as  she  could  be.  When  she  looked  at 
the  little  rosy-cheeked,  hai>jn-laced  country 
girls  sitting  in  their  iiews  beside  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
wished  she  was  one  of  them,  and  tiiouglit  how 
very  happy  they  must  be. 

Miss  Jane  was  the  wealthy  member  of  the 
church.  She  lived  in  the  finest  house  in  the 
town.  It  was  her  name  that  headed  all  the 
subscription  papers,  and  under  the  head  of 
East  Plimpton,  in  the  charitable  reports.  Miss 
Jane  Hartwell,  fifty  dollars,  was  almost  sure 
to  be  seen.  She  was  the  last  member  of  her 
family,  and  had  inherited  the  old  homesti'ad. 
Everybody  sjioke  of  her  as  “Miss  Jane,”  and 
it  was  to  her  house  they  all  went  for  counsel 
and  help  in  times  of  need. 

A  fortnight  before,  the  mail  had  brought  her 
a  letter  from  her  cousin  in  London,  ti'lling  her 
that  he  was  guardian  of  a  young  girl  in  New 
York  city,  and  as  he  found  that  he  could  not 
return  home  as  soon  as  he  had  antieiiiati'd,  he 
wished  she  would  take  his  ward  at  her  home 
for  the  Summer — at  least  during  her  school 
vacation.  So  Miss  Jane  “consulted  her  pillow 
one  night,”  as  she  expressi'd  it,  and  coiK'lnded 
to  take  tiie  young  city  boarder,  and  that  is  the 
way  Henrietta  Woolsy  (Mine  to  be  in  the  East 
Plimidon  church  on  that  particular  Sabbath 
morning. 

Miss  Jane  hadn’t  had  any  young  jK'rson  in 
her  home  before  for  a  long  time.  Henrietta 
Woolsy  had  not  had  a  mother’s  good-night 
kiss  for  long,  long  years.  Away  back  in  her 
baby  days  she  remeniliered  a  tall,  sweet-faced 
mother  l>ending  over  her  crib  and  bidding  her 
good-night,  but  it  was  only  a  misty  vision  ;  so 
she  did  not  feel  as  lonely  as  many  other  girls 
might  have  felt  in  Miss  Jane’s  great  house. 
When  she  found  lu'rsi'lf  in  the  large,  .s(juare 
spare-room  full  of  old-fashioned  furniture,  and 
„j^i.iil  down  on  the  b(>d  with  the  high  nosts  reach- 
Qg  nearly  up  to  the  ceiling,  she  did  not  have 
that  lost  feeling  that  many -such  a  young  guest 
who  had  just  come  from  a  snug  little  home 
nest  and  a  mother’s  kindly  g(X>d-night,  might 
have  felt. 

It  seems  a  strange  circumstance,  but  it  is 
nevertheh'ss  true,  that  the  little  girls  and  lar¬ 
ger  girls  in  East  Plimpton  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  all  wanted  their  hats  trimmed  jii.st  after 
the  pattern  of  the  city  boarder’s  at  Miss  Jane’s. 
Some  of  the  good  mothers  trii'd  to  give  the 
turns  and  twists  to  the  ribbons  uixm  the  head- 
gear  of  their  ambitious  daughters,  but  it  was 
universally  declared  that  the  effect  was  not 
like  the  city  boarder’s  after  all.  The  fathers 
shook  their  wise  heads  over  the  intrusion  at 
IMi.ss  Jane’s.  Surely  she  hail  imt  vain,  frivo¬ 
lous  ideas  into  their  daughlers’  minds.  Poor 
Henrietta  YVoolsy  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
stir  she  had  made  in  rhe  little  church  until  a 
few  days  afterward,  when  she  was  down  in  the 
garden  sitting  under  the  lilac  bushes,  which 
stood  by  the  road  fence.  Then  she  heard  two 
girls  about  her  own  age  talking  as  they  slowly 
jiassed  along  by  ^liss  Jane’s  place. 

‘O  how  I  wish  I  was  as  rich,  and  had  such  a 
nice  iiat  and  clothes  as  IMiss  Jane’s  boarder!  ’ 
she  heard  one  of  th«m  say.  And  the  (jther  re¬ 
joined  ‘  How  I  wish  I  was  a  city  boarder,  and 
had  a  lovely  hat  and  all  that !  Mother  tricil  to 
trim  mine  like  hers  this  morning,  but  she 
didn’t  get  any  of  those  city  kinks  in  the  rib¬ 
bon.’ 

‘I’m  so  sorry,’  thought  Henrietta,  ‘that  I 
should  have  made  such  an  unpleasant  stir  in 
this  little  town.  The  milliners’  shoi>s  are  full 
of  just  such  hats  as  mine,  and  some  a  great 
deal  prettier,  but  I  never  thought  about  their 
being  uncommon.  But  probably  the.se  girls 
have  never  been  to  the  city.  And  they  call  mo 
rich,’ she  said.  ‘Rich!  when  I  have  neither 
fa'heror  mother,  brother  or  sister— all  alone 
in  this  wide,  wide  world.  If  they  only  knew 
it,  they  are  so  much  richer  than  I  am,  so  much 
happier.  They  have  a  wealth  (jf  love  about 
them  all  the  time.  Money  cannot  buy  a  ino- 
tiier’s  love  and  a  father’s  care  and  iirotection.’ 

The  country  girls  passed  on,  and  Henrietta 
went  back  to  the  house.  She  did  not  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  Miss  .lane  and  tell  what  she  had 
heard;  she  was  so  accustomed  to  being  alone, 
that  she  had  grown  into  the  way  of  shutting 
things  uj)  in  her  own  heart  and  iiomiering  over 
them.  The  girls  at  the  Seminary  where  she 
had  lieen,  had  begun  the  year  by  keeping  dia¬ 
ries— a  record  of  the  important  doings  of  each 
day.  Henrietta  lui'l  a  diary  too,  but  when  the 
other  girls  wrote  such  records  as  these — “  Had 
a  d(“ar  good  letter  from  home  t(j-day ;  father 
sent  me  such  a  beautiful  i>re.senf ;  little  sister 
sent  me  a  hundred  kisses;  brother  Tom  .says 
he  misses  me  terribly ’’—Henrietta  only  told 
of  her  lessons,  a  check  from  her  guardian,  or 
a  walk  she  had  taken.  When  she  took  up  her 
diary  that  iiigiit  and  looked  at  the  white  page 
under  the  date  of  the  day  of  the  month,  she 
thought  •  I  wish  I  could  write  something  worth 
writing  to-day.  There  was  nothing  i>articular 
to  writ(“,  only  “At  Miss  June’s— lovely  day.” 
But  she  added  “  When  I  was  in  the  lilac  inish- 
es  this  morning,  I  heard  some  girls  say  they 
wished  th(*y  were  a.s  rich  as  I  am,  and  had 
their  hats  trimmed  as  mine  is.”  She  didn’t 
go  to  sleei*  a.s  early  as  usual  that  niglit ;  a 
thought  hail  come  to  her  that  she  wouhl  like 
to  do  something  for  somebofly,  ami  have  an 
opiiortunity  to  make  a  worthier  record  when 
the  day  clo.sed.  She  fell  asleej)  with  that 
thought,  and  when  she  awoke  Miss  Jane  stood 
by  her  bed  with  a  smiling  face,  and  said  ‘  You 


slept  so  long,  my  dear,  that  I  came  to  call  you.’ 
'riiere  was  something  very  sympathetic  about 
Miss  Jane,  and  Henrietta  felt  her  heart  going 
out  in  love  to  her.  After  breakfast  Miss  Jane 
began  to  laugh  (piite  hard,  and  she  said  ‘I’ve 
heard  such  a  funny  thing.  The  woman  who 
brings  me  butter  (’ame  this  morning  and  asked 
me  all  about  my  city  boarder.  And  what  do 
you  think,  my  dear?  The  little  country  girls 
have  had  their  heads  all  turned  by  your  new 
hat,  'I’liey  all  want  theirs  trimmed  just  like 
it,  and  the  butter  woman  asked  me  if  I  thought 
you  would  have  any  objections  to  lending  it  to 
her  little  girl  first.’ 

‘Country  folks  must  be  very  (pieer.’ Henri¬ 
etta  replied  smiling,  ‘but.  Miss  Jane,  I’m  per- 
f('ctly  willing  to  lend  my  hat  for  a  model.  I 
trimmed  it  myself,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
trim  every  one  in  the  village  like  it,  if  the 
girls  will  bring  their  hats  here.’ 

‘That  will  be  quite  a  novelty  in  this  little 
town,’  Miss  Jane  replied.  ‘I  never  heard  of 
just  such  sort  of  things,  but  of  course  there  is 
IK)  harm  in  it.  It  will  give  pleasure,  and  some 
good  may  grow  out  of  it.’ 

The  offer  was  soon  noised  about,  and  two 
days  afterward  in  the  diary  was  written,  under 
June  3(1,  “Trimmed  eleven  hats  for  the  East 
Plimpton  girls.”  Hats  belong  to  the  “  fashion 
of  this  world  that  soon  passeth  away,”  but  it 
was  the  starting  point  for  a  new  life  for  Henri¬ 
etta  Woolsy.  It  gave  her  an  insight  into  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  little  community. 
She  was  the  medium  of  conveying  Miss  Jane’s 
jellies  and  delicate  dishes  to  tlie  sick;  she 
helped  cut  and  lit  the  garments  for  the  orphan 
children  at  the  Mills.  Day  after  day  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  diary  became  longer  and  more 
interesting— “  substantial,”  as  Henrietta  said. 
The  minister’s  wife  received  many  a  help  with 
the  children,  and  many  an  hour  of  rest,  while 
the  city  boarder  played  kindergarten  with 
them  in  the  woods.  In  a  moment  of  confidence 
Miss  Jane  told  the  story  of  the  hats  to  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  good  man  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  a  little  sermon  on  the  vaniiies  of  this 
world,  but  acknowledged  that  if  it  were  a  sin 
his  young  iiarishioners  committed  in  the  church 
that  bc'autifiil  June  morning,  he  thought  so 
much  good  had  come  out  of  it,  that  the  Lord 
would  forgive  them,  and  lie  was  sure  they  had 
his  forgiveness.  It  was  at  East  Plimpton  that 
Henrietta  lost  her  feeling  of  belonging  to  no¬ 
body,  for  everybody  wanted  her,  and  everybody 
loved  her.  She  became  a  necessity  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  community,  and  to  Miss  Jane,  who  in  an 
unfortunate  moment  fell  and  dislocated  her 
arm,  she  became  an  actual  second  self;  so  her 
guardian  allowed  her  to  stay  through  the  year. 
The  people  all  delight  now  in  speaking  of  the 
coming  of  the  young  city  boarder,  and  what  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  (*omm unity  she  brought 
with  her.  But  it  came  about  in  a  very  strange 
way.  Don’t  >ou  think  so? 

WINDING-UP  TIME. 

\  wee  iirowa  maid  oa  tlio  doorstep  sal, 

Her  small  f.aijc  hid  'iieatli  a  wide-lirimm  ‘d  hat  ; 

.Y  l)rokcii  clock  on  her  liaiiy  knee 
She  womid  with  an  ancient,  rusty  key. 

“  NVhat  are  you  doing,  my  pnff  ty  one — 

Playing  with  time  ?”  I  asked  in  fun. 

Large  and  wise  were  the  soft,  dark  ("yes 
Lifti'd  to  mine  in  grave  surindse : 

“  I's  windin'  him  up  to  make  him  go, 

F'or  he's  so  dreadful  pok((y  and  slow.” 
AVinding-up  time  ?  .\h,  l(al»y  mini*. 

How  crawl  these  lengtlKSied  moments  of  thine! 
H((w  .sadly  slow  go(*.s  the  staid  old  man  ! 

But  he  has  not  chang(*d  since  tin*  world  Ix'gan  ; 
lie  does  not  change;  Imt  in  aftt>r  y(*ar.s. 

When  he  mingles  our  cup  of  joy  with  t(*ars, 

.Ynd  duties  are  many  and  pleasunvs  fleet, 

.Vii'l  the  way  grows  rorigh  'neath  our  lin'd  feet. 
When  the  d.iy  is  too  short,  for  its  crowd  (tf  cares, 
-Ynd  night  surpris(‘.s  us  unawares. 

We  do  not  wish  to  hurry  his  feet. 

But  lind  Ids  going  all  loo  fleet. 

Ah,  Iciby  mine,  soim*  future  day 
You  will  throw  Hint  rusted  key  away, 

.Ynd  to  Pluelms's  ear  will  madly  cling, 

.Ys  it  whirls  along  like  a  wingi'd  tiling. 

And  wond(“r  liow,  3'(;ar.s  and  jtmii's  ago, 

Y'ou  could  ever  have  thought  that  Time  was  sl(>w. 

— Haunali  H. 

THE  BOOK  TOMMY  TUCKER  HID. 

IIV  EaNRSt  KAHI.STON. 

As  I  went  down  to  tin*  meadow  this  moriiing, 
whom  should  I  hcc  but  Tommy  Tuek('r  half 
biiriml  in  a  cosy  hi'ap  of  Fariiii'r  Brown’s  new 
iiay.  H(*  was  reading  out  of  a  book  with  yel¬ 
low  paper  (•overs,  but  when  Icame  n(*ar  h(*gav(' 
a  little  stall,  closed  the  book,  and  slippixl  it  out 
of  sight.  Tommy  and  I  are  ({iiitc  good  friends, 
so  I  knew  when  he  fiut  the  book  away  so  (piick- 
ly  that  it  was  something  that  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of. 

‘  A  bright  day  to  you.  Tommy  Tucker,’  I  said. 

‘  Don’t  let  me  stop  your  reading.  Indeed,  if 
your  book  is  so  interesting  as  it  seemed  to  he 
a  minute  ago,  and  if  you  don’t  object,  I  wLsh 
you  would  read  aloud.’ 

Tommy’s  face  flushed  crimson. 

‘  I — I  don’t  think  you  would  care  for  the 
story,  Mr.  Earlstoii  ;  and  I’d  -I’d  rather  talk.’ 

Now  this  was  so  uiilik((  the  straightforward 
Tommy  Tuckiu',  who  tells  me  till  his  little  se- 
cri'ts,  that  1  said  right  out 

‘Surely  Tommy  Tuckiu'  doesn’t  read  books 
tliat  he  is  asliamed  to  let  his  friends  see.’ 

The  blusli  which  had  Ix^gun  to  die  out  of 
Tointiiv  Tucker’s  face  came  btiek  with  ti  deeper 
glow. 

‘  I  don’t  know  that  it’s  very  wrong,’  li((  said. 
‘It’s  only  a  book  aliout  a  boy  wiio  went  off  to 
kill  Indians,  and  who  fought  .six  highwaymon 
single  hamled  and  beat  tliem  all,  and  re.scued  a 
lot  of  sol  lieis  who  had  been  captured,  and  had 
a  great  many  other  wonderful  adventur."S.  I’ll 
show  you  the  book,’  continued  Tommy. 

‘  No,  don’t,’  I  said.  ‘  I  don’t  want  to  naid  any 
book  that  you  think  bad  enough  to  hide  from 
me.’ 

Tommy  looked  hurt,  but  did  not  say  anj’tliing, 
so  I  went  on  : 

‘Y'ou  see.  Tommy,  I  am  just  taking  your  own 
judgment  on  the  book.  It  isn’t  so  very  wrong, 
you  .say  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  wrong  that  you  wouhl 
'rather  !  hadn’t  seen  it,  neither  would  you  like 
to  go  home  and  read  it  to  your  little  brothers. 
If  it  isn’t  a  wicked  book,  it  is  a  foolisli  book. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  boy  who  did  the  wonderful 
things  tliat  your  hero  ('iocs  in  the  story  every 
day?  It  isn’t  likely  that  you’ll  ever  be  called 
ui>on  to  fight  ti  baml  of  liighwfiymeii,  and  it  isn’t 
likely  that  you’ll  whip  them  .single-handed  if 
you  have  to  fight  them.’ 

Tommy  was  still  silent. 

‘May  i  ask  you  a  (piestion.  Tommy?  Does 
the  reading  of  that  book  make  you  study  your 
lessons  better,  or  make  you  more  content  at 
home,  or  fit  you  better  for  the  every-day  woik 
you  have  b*  do?  Or  does  it  take  you  away 
from  your  lessons,  make  you  discontented  witli 
with  home,  make  you  want  to  do  inipo.ssible 
things,  instead  of  the  jdaiii  things  God  gives 
you  to  do  ?  ’ 

‘  Y'ou  are  right,’  Ylr.  Earl.stoii,  said  Tommy, 
forgetting  that  I  had  only  asked  .some  (pie.stions, 
and  that  he  wa.s  really  aii.swering t Ik;  accusation 
of  his  own  conscience.  ‘  Y’ou  are  right.  It  is  a 
foolish  book  ;  and  if  it  isn’t  wicked,  it  was  mak¬ 
ing  me  wicked.  It  was  making  me  careless  in 
everything.  Motlu  r  doesn’t  know  why  my 
.school  averages  were  lower  last  week,  and  why 
I  forgot  some  errands  I  had  to  do.  She  difln’t 
know  about  the  book.  I  diiln’t  want  her  to 
know.  I’ll  never  rea'l  a  book  again  tluit  I  (loiTt 
want  her  to  know  of.’ 

He  took  the  yellow  book  from  his  pocket  ami 
tore  it  to  pieces. 

‘  Tommy  'Tucker,’  I  .sai<i,  ‘  you  wili  never  go 
far  wrong  if  you  don’t  hide  anything  from  your 
mother.’ — S.  S.  Times. 

At  om?  of  the  concei  ts  of  the  school,  J(»hnny 
(tiged  thr(M*)  repeated  the  verse  “  I’ray  without 
ceasing.”  Encouraged  by  her  success,  his 
tejieher  taught  him  to  say  at  the  next  concert 
“  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.”  But  the  verse 
he  first  learned  got  queerly  mix(,"d  up  in  John¬ 
ny’s  mind,  and  in  most  unsoldier-like  tones  he 
spoke  out  the  words  “  Fight  without  ceasing.” 


A  MITE  SONG. 

Only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

But  every  drop  will  tell ; 

The  bucket  would  soon  be  empty 
Without  the  drops  in  the  well. 

Onbv  a  poor  little  penny. 

It  was  all  I  had  to  give ; 

But  as  pennies  make  the  dollars. 

It  may  help  some  cause  to  live. 

A  few  little  bits  of  ribbon 
And  some  toj'S ;  they  wore  not  new. 

But  thej-  made  the  sick  child  happy, 

AVhich  made  me  happj’,  too. 

Onlj-  some  outgrown  garments, 

Thej’  were  all  I  had  to  spare ; 

But  they’ll  help  to  clothe  the  needy, 

And  tlie  poor  are  everywhere. 

God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver, 

'Though  the  gift  be  poor  ami  small ; 

What  doth  He  think  of  His  children 
When  thej’  never  give  at  all  ? 

WHAT  IS  IT. 

Our  papa  had  a  class  in  Natural  History,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  he  taught  us. 

'The  class  was  me  and  Susie — no,  mamma 
stiys  I  must  not  w^rite  about  myself  first,  so  I 
will  begin  again  :  Susie  and  im*— no,  that  isn’t 
it.  Susie,  and  Roy,  and  Annie,  and  George,  and 
me. 

YVe  all  went  into  papa’s  room.  It’s  a  very 
pretty  room,  and  it  has  so  many  funny  and 
pretty  things  in  it,  and  books — so  many  !  with 
lots  of  pictures.  He  laughed  a  little  when  we 
came  marching  in,  because  we  looked  so  solemn, 
I  guess  (Susie  said  we  must  behave),  and  said 
‘.Yre  you  all  ri'ady?’ 

'Then  he  took  Annie  on  his  knee — she  is  the 
little  one — and  I  got  on  the  table,  but  he  made 
me  get  down,  and  then  he  began  : 

‘  'Tin*  creature  I  shall  tell  you  about  to-day 
has  neither  bones  nor  brains,  nor  eyi's  nor 
feet.’ 

‘  (),’ exclaiiiK'd  Susie,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

‘How  can  it  run  then?’  asked  George,  ‘or 
do('8  it  have  to  stay  still  all  the  time  ?  ’ 

‘  No  indeed,’  answrered  papa.  ‘  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  continually  travelling.  When  it  is 
very  cold  or  very  dry  it  travels  down,  but  when 
it  is  warm  and  pleasantly  moist  it  ('onies  up.’ 

‘Up  and  down,’  repi'ated  Roy  wondering. 

‘  But  is  it  truly  a  living  creature  ?  ^ 

‘  Yes.  It  is  differently  made  from  us,  though, 
for  its  heart  is  near  its  head,  Jilniost  in  its  neck. 
If  it  had  brains  and  could  understjiud,  it  might 
b('  said  to  lead  a  rather  exciting  life,  for  it  is 
continually  the  objtH*t  of  the  chase.  If  it  comes 
to  sight,  boys  aiul  ehiekens  quickly  dispose  of 
it,  and  if  it  stays  in  the  dark,  which  it  would 
decidedly  prefer  doing,  it  has  enemies  there, 
who  noiselessly  follow  them,  and  eat  them  up 
as  soon  as  tlu'y  are  caught.  'Thest*  enemies 
are  the  moles,  who  dig  away  in  the  dark  under 
our  feet.  One  mole  has  been  seen  to  ('at  seven 
iind  a  piece  of  these  ereatiires  at  one  meal,  but 
perhaps  it  had  an  unusually  good  apixitite.’ 

‘  Did  we  ever  see  the  creatures  of  which  you 
liave  told  us  ?  ’  asked  George. 

‘  Ylaiiy  times,’  said  jiapti,  laughing.  ‘  Boys 
that  go  fishing  for  minnows  in  the  Spring,  and 
sometiiiK's  work  in  the  garden,  get  very  well 
aixiuainted  with  them.  Jhit  the  boys  do  not 
know  what  a  v('ry  great  and  msefiil  work  they 
are  performing.’ 

‘1  iiad  no  idea  that  any  creature  “without 
brains,  or  bones,  or  eyes,  or  feet,”  could  be 
very  useful,’ said  Susie.  ‘  I  have  a  fancy  that 
it  must  be  some  kind  of  a  worm.  Surely  it 
isn’t  a  silkwoim.’ 

‘  No  ;  it  is  not  a  silkworm.  I  think  it  is  more 
useful  than  a  silkworm.  'That  furnisln's  us 
with  a  beautiful  material  for  dn'ss,  it  is  true, 
but  this  creature  keeps  tlie  soil  porous  and  (^asy 
to  work,  so  tliat  it  brings  fortli  in  abundaned 
fruit  and  grain,  and  iiuieed  plants  in  g(*nerul. 
Now,  as  animal  life  depends  on  plant  life,  you 
cati  see  for  yourselves  how  great  a  benefit  it 
unintentionally  confers  on  man  as  it  goes  blind¬ 
ly  wriggling  through  the  earth.’ 

‘  It  wriggles  !  ’  cried  Susie  with  delight.  ‘  O, 
I  knew  it  was  a  worm,  and  as  you  said  it  was 
In  spi'cial  danger  from  chickens  and  boys,  it 
must  be  our  eonimoii  earthworm.  I  iiave  seen 
the  boys  get  them  for  bait  when  they  went  fish¬ 
ing  for  minnows  in  the  creek.  But  I  never  had 
the  slight!:st  idea  that  we  owed  so  much  to 
them.’ 

‘I  am  glad  to  introdimo  you  to  an  imknown 
friend,’  .said  papa.  ‘  1  have  not  told  j’oii  all  the 
good  it  does,  for  b.y  keejiing  the  jiores  of  the 
earth  (q>en,  and  letting  the  gases  escape  natur¬ 
ally,  and  the  moisture  and  fresh  air ’enter  in,  it 
makes  the  world  far  more  healthy  and  ph'asant 
to  live  on.’ 

Roy  had  been  watching  a  book  on  the  table 
most  closel}'  for  a  few  minutes. 

‘  Pai>a,  here  is  a  book  about  them,  and  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  who  wtis  such  a  letirned  man. 
Only  think  of  his  studying  the  little  earth¬ 
worms  with  such  care,  and  finding  out  tlnnr 
habits  and  ways  of  living.  I  like  his  caring  so 
much  for  common  creatures  that  W(^  all  see  and 
know.’ 

Pa|>a  looked  pleased. 

‘  Y'es,’  he  said,  ‘  and  it  is  a  very  interi'sting 
book.  He  says  England  would  not  be  half  so 
rich  and  fertile  if  it  were  not  for  the  work  of  the 
evrthworiiis,  who  are  like  so  many  small  under¬ 
ground  jdows,  breaking  up  the  clods,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  earth  fine  and  light.  'Then  the  roots  of 
the  llowers  can  get  through  it  with  ease  and 
get  food  and  moisture.  If  Annie  loves  the 
flowers,  she  need  not  cry  when  she  sees  the 
worms,  even  if  tlu'y  do  squirm.’ 

Susie  laughed  at  the  recollection  of  Annie’s 
disgust. 

‘  But  they  tire  ugly.  Uncle  Ned.’ 

‘  I  won’t  deny  that.  Now,  as  you  have  found 
out  my  i-iddle,  you  may  go  until  next  time. 
Good-by !’ 

And  we  till  ran  tiway.  But  wasn’t  it  a  nice 
h'sson  ? — 'The  Pansy. 

AYHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

‘  Father,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  drunkard? 
Maggie  Gray  said  you  was  a  drunkard,  and  her 
father  said  so  too  !  ’ 

Had  ii  bombshell  t'xploded  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Weston,  he  could  not  have  been  more  siiriirised. 
He  stood  mute,  and  one  might  have  heard  a  pin 
droji,  so  silent  were  they  all.  But  Katie,  noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  after  waiting  what  she  considered 
a  proper  length  of  time,  repeated  the  question  ; 
and  it  was  answered  ‘A  man  who  drinks  liquor 
and  makes  a  beast  of  himself.’ 

‘  Is  that  what  you  do,  father?’ 

‘It  is  what  I  have  done,  sometimes,’  he  re¬ 
plied,  in  a  choked  voice. 

‘  It’s  bad,  aint  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Y'es,  child,  the  vei-j’  worst  thing  a  man  can 
do!  ’ 

‘And  that’s  wluit  makes  mother  cry  when 
there  don’t  anything  hurt  her  ;  and  that’s  why 
I  have  to  wear  such  dreadfui  old  shoes  ?  ’ 

Only  one  word  in  reply  to  this — ‘Yes.’ 

‘'Then  I  shouldn’t  think  you’d  do  so  no  more; 
cause  mother’s  good,  and  I  don’t  like  to  wear 
old  shoes  a  bit !  Y’ou  won’t  be  ti  drunkard  any 
more,  will  you?’  said  Katie,  and  she  looked  up 
to  her  father  so  confidingly,  that  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms  and  hid  his  face  on  her  shoiilder. 

‘Say,  father,  you  won’t,  will  you?’ 

‘  No,  darling,  I  won’t;’  and  raising  his  right 
hiirid  he  laomi-sixl  never,  never  to  drink  another 
(iroji  of  intoxicating  licpior,  ‘God  helping  me,’ 
he  added  reverently.  ‘  Bless  you,  my  darling  ; 
you  have  savaxl  ni(( !  ’ 

'Then  there  were  tears  and  sobs  and  broken 
ejaculations,  all  for  veiy  joy,  while  supper  was 
forgotten.  It  made  no  differencje  to  Katie 
wiudlier  her  shoes  weri!  old  or  new  ;  but  when, 
a  few  days  after,  she  beciime  the  possessor  of 
some  long  boots  with  nxl  luces  and  tassels,  she 
had  a  better  ai»i)reciation  of  the  change  which 
laid  taken  [dace. 

Since  then  she  has  often  received  beautiful 
gilts  ;  and  always  she  remernbiu's  with  grateful 
heart  that  her  father  is  not  a  drunkard. 

A  poor  crofter  who  had  scant  pasture  tor  his 
j)et  cow,  one  day  tetherixl  her  on  the  summit  of 
a  barren  hillock  on  his  bit  of  land,  where  sand 
and  stones  were  far  more  jilenti fill  than  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  looking  around  him,  e.xclaiined  “  Well, 
Rosie,  if  you  haven’t  iiiuckU;  to  eat,  you  have 
at  any  rat»)  a  splendid  view.” 

A  lesson  in  physical  geograi»hy  : 

'Teacher — ‘  Now  can  any  of  you  children  tell 
me  what  mountains  are  for?’ 

'Tommy  (promptly)—*  For  Summer  resoi-ts.’ 
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iFattwr^s  Brnattment 

EOTTIHG  POTATOES. 

The  long-continued  wet  weather  just  as  the 
potato  crop  was  maturing,  has  made  it  pretty 
certain  that  wherever  grown  on  undrained  or 
level  fields,  a  tendency  to  early  decay  has  l)een 
imparted  that  cannot  be  arrested,  and  that 
bids  fair,  at  least  in  several  extensive  sections, 
to  reduce  the  crop  to  very  small  and  inferior 
dimensions.  In  many  places  the  vines  turn 
black  in  a  single  day,  and  the  crop,  however 
once  promising,  is  found  to  be  not  worth  the 
digging.  Bot  begins  at  once  with  the  blight, 
and  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  it  is  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  the  potatoes  by  digging.  Usual¬ 
ly,  indeed,  these  are  so  unripe  that  the  slightest 
bruise  takes  off  the  skin.  If  this  bruised  potato 
touches  a  rotten  tuber,  the  disease  is  at  once 
communicated.  Where  potato  vines  have  died 
down  naturally,  a  writer  says  that  it  will  pay  to 
give  different  treatment  All  early  potatoes, 
where  any  sign  of  rot  appears,  shouhl  be  dug 
as  soon  as  possible,  lest  disease  extend  from 
one  potato  to  another  in  the  hill.  The  rot  ap¬ 
pears  to  spread  from  the  vine  downward.  As 
the  tubers  are  formed  on  the  underground  vines, 
those  nearest  the  surface  rot  first.  Probably 
one  of  the  evil  effects  of  too  much  rain,  is  in 
washing  downward  through  the  soil  the  spores 
or  seeds  of  the  fungus.  But  by  dipg^ing  in  time, 
the  potato  deepest  in  the  soil  may  be  saved. 
Sometimes  however,  where  sbible  manure  has 
been  ploughed  under,  rot  will  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  almost  as  soon  as  on  the  tubers  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
(W.  J.  F.,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.),  writes  in  the 
last  number : 

Two  of  our  most  important  crops  are  likely 
to  be  nearer  total  failures  this  year  than  ever 
before.  These  are  potatoes  and  beans.  Frc)m 
all  I  can  see  and  hear,  potatoes  are  rotting 
badly,  even  where  the  vines  did  not  blight 
during  August,  Some  farmers  I  know  have 
abandoned  fields  which  a  month  ago  gave 
promise  of  200  and  300  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
a  heavy  loss,  as  the  potato  crop  has  already 
cost  in  seed  and  cultivation,  nearly  as  much 
per  acre  as  an  average  grain  crop.  One  farmer 
in  a  neighboring  town  has  plowed  up  a  field  of 
fourteen  acres  of  potatots,  and  is  trying  to  get 
the  mass  of  vines  off,  or  under,  so  jis  to  sow 
the  land  with  wheat  It  is  very  expensive 
manure,  as  the  croj)  a  month  ago  would  give 
at  least  2500  bushels  of  potato*Hj,  which  at  even 
a  small  price,  would  bring  a  g(X)d  deal  of  money. 
Now  it  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  manure  for 
wheat,  as  it  makes  the  soil  too  light. 

For  those  of  us  whose  potatof*8  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  gone,  there  is  much  perplexity  as  to  what 
to  do.  I  am  in  this  position  myself.  My  (‘arly 
potatoes  have  rotted  more  or  less  since  they 
were  dug,  though  I  have  kept  them  spread 
thinly,  and  as  dry  as  possible.  My  late  pota¬ 
toes  have  not  rotted  very  badly  as  yet,  but  the 
tops  are  dying,  and  there  is  enough  rot  near  the 
surface  to  soon  spoil  the  whole.  And  yet,  from 
all  I  hear,  digging  potatoes  in  such  condition 
is  worse  than  labor  lost.  As  soon  as  dug,  the 
rotprocet'ds  so  vioh'ntly  that  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  any.  In  Rochester,  dealers  and 
private  familii's  have  leari\ed  this  peculiarity 
in  potatoes  thepn“8ent  season,  and  only  buy  a 
few  bushels  at  a  time.  Not  long  ago  pobito 
buyers  were  exp{'cting  to  get  the  croj)  very  low, 
not  over  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  per  bushel ; 
now  whatever  clnuipncss  may  come  to  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  tins  Fall,  everybody  conct'des  tliat 
potatoes  will  be  dejir  enough  by  Spring,  if  not 
before.  My  «diief  concern  is  that  somewhere 
enough  sound  potator«  will  be  grown  for  next 
Spring’s  planting.  From  present  appearanc(*s, 
this  will  hardly  prove  true  in  this  vicinity. 

There  is  one  way  to  save  seed  potatoc-s  from 
rot,  which  may  prove  a  useful  suggestion  to 
If  potato^  are  dug  and  left  three  cjr. 

j.iir  '  4^;  fre  'grftnnd  "unTil 

B  eil  sunb /W-<l,  the  rot  in  most  c'ases  is  sus- 
rp^nded.  Of  course  the  potato  will  be  spoiled 
for  cooking,  or  any  other  use  than  stat'd.  But 
they  are  all  the  better  as  seed  for  being  some- 
wliat  sunburned,  and  as  this  is  one  waj’  to 
check  the  rot,  it  is  worth  trying  on  at  least 
enough  potatoe's  to  keep  us  in  seed. 

There  is  some  hope  tlrat  the  late  bean  croj* 
will  be  saveeL  Those  ripening  during  the  wet 
cold  weather  of  August  and  early  He‘pte*mber, 
have  proved  in  many  case's  imaiiy  a  total  loss. 
Some  who  did  not  pull  bt'ans  then  are*  pulling 
now,  hoping  that  a  portion  of  the  crop  may 
have  escapeel  being  beate'ii  iute>  the  grounel. 
As  with  potatoes,  some  discourage'el  fiirmers 
have  plowed  their  bt*an  fie-lds  without  harve'st- 
ing,  inU'uding  to  sow  witli  wheat.  The  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  beeth  beans  and  j)otatoe*s, 
should  have  some  effect  in  advancing  prk*es  of 
wheeit  auel  other  food  proelue  ts. 

FALL  FLOWIVG. 

The  advantage's  of  Fall  plowing  for  Seimmer 
crops  are  twofoM.  and  thus  st't  forth  by  the* 
Indiana  Farmer  ;  The  tiist  is  tlie  e-ffen?!  of  Win¬ 
ter  freezing,  more  perfeetty'  geiineel  by  the*  e'x- 
posure  of  the  upturneel  e'aith.  unprott'ct<‘el,  tee 
the  dire*ct  action  of  the  air  at  a  free'zing  tem¬ 
perature.  This  effect  is  more*  notie*e'able  on  stiff 
clay  soil  than  on  sanely  loams.  The  large 
amount  of  weiter  taken  up  anel  he-lil  by  a  clay 
soil,  will  by  its  expansion  in  fre'Cizing  eeperate  tee 
diviele  the  aelhe*ring  partiedes  of  the  se>ii.  anel 
thus  reduce  a  coherent  mass  to  a  colle*e*tion  e)f 
very  tine  particle's.  This  is  the  e*oneiition  eef 
the  soil  best  aelapte-ei  to  the  growth  of  ve’gc'ta- 
tion  ;  indcH^el  it  is  the  objee't  and  iiim  of  all  e'ul- 
tivation.  Whatever  therefore  tends  tei  pulve'r- 
ize  the  soil,  is  tee  that  e.xtent,  an  aiel  te>  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

'  -\nother  advantage'  of  Fall  plowing,  ami  jeer- 
haps  the  principal  one,  is  to  bury  the  Summe'r 
creep  of  ve'getation  while  it  is  yt't  hdl  of  sap  anel 
will  rot  and  pass  into  the  form  of  manure 
directly.  To  secure  this  objee*t,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  before  the  frost  kills  the 
annual  crop  of  weeds,  or  before  they  die  natur¬ 
ally  from  having  completed  their  growth  anel 
perfected  their  seed.  .\s  soon  as  the  whe'at 
crop  is  securely  in,  and  before  the  e*orn  de- 
manels  attention,  is  the  propt'r  time  to  break 
the  ground  for  the  ne'xt  corn  and  e)ats  crop. 
This  will  embrace  the  latter  part  of  Septembe'r 
and  the  early  wt'cks  of  Oe'tober. 

In  the  Fall  plowing  it  is  desirable  that  the 
breaking  should  be  deep,  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  suriai'e  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  and  expose 
it  to  the  action  of  frost  and  thaw,  of  air  and 
sunshine,  and  thus  convert  it  into  arable  loam 
and  add  it  to  the  depth  of  the  true  soil.  S('me 
farmers  are  afraid  to  bring  any  portion  of  the 
underljing  clay  to  the  surface,  lest  it  impover¬ 
ish  their  soil.  In  our  drift  soils  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  this.  We  have  seen  clay  taken 
from  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  oats  and  clover,  after  being  exposed  three 
Winters  and  Summera  to  atmospheric  intlu- 
ences.  Fields  that  are  Fall  plowed  should  be 
carefully  shut  up  from  the  treading  of  stock 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  should  Im' 
prepared  for  the  Spring  crop  by  very  shallow 
plowing.  Running  over  the  ground  with  a  tow- 
liorse  cultivator  or  a  Spring-tooth  harrow  Ls  all 
the  plowing,  preparat«^ry  to  Spring  planting, 
that  will  be  rtniuired.  Indeed,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop,  there  should  be  no  plowing  so  deep 
as  to  disturb  the  vegetable  matter  turned  under 
in  the  Fall  breaking.  If  it  Ls  suffere<l  to  rot 
quietly,  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop  will  not 
fail  to  find  it. 

SABBATH  VISITING. 

“Alta”  wiiti'S  in  the  Indiana  Faim<*r:  The 
ladyfrom  Marion  county  has  my  sim*t  r<'st  sym¬ 
pathy.  Only  those  who  have  been  place*  1  in 
like  position  cun  know  how  to  pity  her.  When 
she  has  perhaps  robt'd  the  little  ones  for  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  anticipates  a  ph'usant  ride  or 
walk  with  them  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  cjuic-t 
service  following,  to  have'  to  semi  them  .off 
alone,  smilingly  greet  a  half  dozc*n  guc*sts,  and 
after  a  few  commonplac'c's  shut  hei-selt  up  in  a 
hot  kitchen  for  the  grc'atcr  part  of  the  day,  is  a 
heroic  sacTificc'.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
crosses  wiiich  must  be  borne  in  a  lifetime. 

I  deplore  the  custom  of  Siibbath  visiting,  and 


am  happy  to  know  of  but  few  communities 
where  it  exists ;  yet  it  will  not  do  for  a  new¬ 
comer  into  a  place  to  assert  her  opinions  very 
aggressively.  Be  sociable  and  pleasant  ;  en¬ 
courage  and  heartily  assist  in  week-day  picnics 
and  visits ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  happen 
into  your  church  or  Sunday-school,  give  them 
such  a  cordial  welcome  that  they  will  come 
again  and  bring  a  neighbor  family  with  tln'in. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  mission  of  the  churchgoers 
who  find  themselves  unwillingly  thrown  into 
non-churchgoing  neighboi  hoods.  If  you  are  a 
worker  in  the  Sunday-schooi,  you  can  easily 
win  the  c*hildren,  and  what  they  learn  to  love*, 
the  parents  will  love  by-and-by. 

IMPORTED  EGGS  AND  BUTTER. 

Most  of  the  Euroj)ean  eggs  imported  into 
this  country  are  known  as  pickled  eggs,  and 
are  packed  in  cases  of  fifty  dozc'ns  each.  The 
Herald  says  :  Germany  is  at  present  the  larg¬ 
est  shipper  of  eggs  to  this  country,  and  the 
German  eggs  are  superior,  both  in  size*  and 
fiavor,  to  any  other  foreign  eggs  received.  The 
Danish  eggs,  which  are  received  in  less  cpianti- 
ties  than  the  Gerniiin,  are  looked  on  with  very 
little  favor  by  dealers  on  account  of  their  small 
size,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
a  wealthy  Italian  grocc'r  to  create*  a  market  for 
Italian  eggs.  The  Italian  eggs,  howrever,  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Danish  eggs,  and  are 
said  to  be  not  larger  than  those  laid  by  the 
small  bantam  fowl  of  this  country  ;  hence  it  is 
hardly  possible'  for  them  to  find  a  remunerative 
market  here*. 

And  it  would  appear  that  the  high  price's  for 
dairy  products  in  this  countrj'  arc  tempting 
foreign  butter-ele'alers  (as  well  as  the  egg  men) 
to  send  cenisignments  lu-re*,  in  the  he>pe  e.if  ge  t- 
ting  a  share  of  the  profits.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  were  purchased  in  Lemdon  a 
few  elays  ago  for  shipenent  tei  the  Unite'el  State's, 
anel  if  the  ve'nture  turns  out  sue'ccssful,  more 
will  probably  be*  sent. 

FARM  AND  RURAL  HINTS. 

The  e'l  anberry  e*rop  in  New  Jerse'y  pre>mise*H 
to  be  unprecedenteelly  large*.  A  bog  of  six  ae*re's 
in  Burlingt'ui  county  hasyiehleel  19U4  bushe*ls. 

.\pples  kept  in  cool,  well  ve'ntilate  d  rooms, 
will  retain  their  flav’or  be  tter,  and  be*  much  h'ss 
liable  tee  elee*ay,  than  those  store'el  in  poorly  ven¬ 
tilated  uneh'rgrounel  cellars. 

Lard  is  .saiel  to  be  much  better  than  e*eiste>r 
oil  for  gre*asing  ire>n  axh's.  For  cold  weather 
the  larel  shouhi  be  mixeel  with  an  e*e}ual  ejuan- 
tity  of  the  be'st  mae*hine  oil. 

Seeme  alh*ge*d  canned  te>mate*e*s  che*mie*ally 
e'xamined  in  Frane*^*  were  founel  to  be*  chietty 
ce>mpoBe*el  ejf  carrots  and  pumpkins,  the  whole 
being  e-ohered  with  an  aniline  elye*. 

A  woman  in  The  Union  Signal  tells  henv  she 
makes  baking  powder  ;  Eight  oune*t*8  eef  creeam 
of  tartar,  feuir  of  soela,  ami  one  eif  I'e un-starch, 
is  her  re*e*ipt'.  Use*  two  te'aspeeeens  lu'aping  full 
to  a  epiart  of  Ho\ir. 

“Deiring  thirty  ye-ars  of  e>xperiene*e  on  the 
farm,  mixe*d  at  time's  with  large*  mining  anel  en- 
giuee'iing  f)iae*tie*e*,”  says  “  C.  N.  W.”  in  The* 
Tribune,  •*  I  have*  ncve*r  feeemd  a  ciise  of  Sunday 
w'eerk  to  pay,  or  that  might  not  have  bt*en 
ave'idabh*.” 

A  lam  I  agent  at  Rome,  Gil,  is  re'peu  teiei  tee 
have  rece*ive*d  an  order  for  l()0,t)00  to  .500, OhO 
ae*re*s  e)f  de'sirabh*  farm  land  in  a  seelid  block, 
te)  be  intersp<*rse'd  with  timber,  but  not  all  for- 
e*st.  Tlu'se  lands  are*  saiel  to  be  for  immi¬ 
grants,  and  the  oreler  e'eune's  from  London. 

F.  Houghteui  eef  Corning,  Tehama  ee>uiity,t.'al., 
will  soon  have  prol»al)ly  the  largest  poultry 
farm  in  the  worhi.  He  luis  ne'aiiy  5000  hens, 
ami  has  his  hen-heeusc  built  on  sh*ds,  see  that  he 
can  move  them  from  plae'c  to  place  eui  his 
whe'at  stubble*.  liint  to  j)oultry  raise-rs  else*- 
wiie're*. 

In  the*  days  w  he'n  Bisho|t  Lay  was  Missiomiry 
Bishoj)  e>f  the  Southwe-st,  he  “e*oe>neel”  along 
the  fe*ne*es  in  Arkansas,  and  not  “  cre>e>ned,”  as 
an  e'elitorial  se*nte*nce  made*  it.  The  presence*  or 
abse'nce  e>f  a  lette*r  ofte*n  re*pre*scnts  the*  diffe  r- 
-teH<X-bt‘tWe>Cir4igW  eehe'ie'HITty,  w.'.'ittrfcs  -'iiTT*- 
Chure-hman. 

Thest'ceuid  greewth  of  eiove-r  e*ut  in  the  Fall, 
when  not  save'd  for  tin*  sc<*el,  make  s  a  valuable' 
feeding  hay.  It  is  elark  in  e-edeer,  ami  tkere'fore* 
not  sellable* ;  belt  no  goeeel  farmeer  wemhl  think 
of  se'lling  it,  lus  the  rejwe'ii  is  much  rie'her  feeel 
them  the  first  greewth.  It  is  e*spe*eially  valuable* 
as  feieeel  for  she'ep,  lambs,  jiml  <*nlves. 

The*  he*avy  Fall  lains  have*  baelly  gullie'el 
ploughe'el  fielels  in  many  plae*e*s.  This  shoulel 
sugge'st  the  ntH*t*ssity  for  sowing  whe*at  eer  rye* 
eui  Fall-pleeughcel  lanel  te)  save  it  freem  this  hess. 
The  water  freem  mt'lting  sneews  and  rains  pass¬ 
ing  over  a  pheughe'el  surfiie  e*,  e-eeriie's  aweiy  the* 
meest  impeerbint  e'lements  <ef  seefi  fe*rtility. 

No  fruit  sheeulel  be  picke*el  whe'ii  wet.  Take*  a 
elry,  eeeeil  elay,  hanelle  the  fruit  t*arefully,  anel  eit 
night  eitht'r  ceevt'r  it  with  blankeets  umler  the 
treH*s, or  plae*e  in  .seemc  e.utbuileling  whe*re*  it  will 
have  !i  frt'e*  e'xpeesure*  tee  air,  but  ueet  to  the*  sun. 
A  fe*w  elays’  elrying  bcfeei  e*  putting  intee  barre*ls 
Ls  aelvLsable,  feer  if  barre*lh*el  at  e*uee,  fruit  spe'e'd- 
ily  eU'e'ays. 

With  the  appreeae-h  *>f  pig-fatte*ning  time,  an 
texclusive'ly  <*eern  elie*t  is  teeee  apt  tee  be*  the  fare*  of 
feewls.  The*  te*nele*m*y  eef  this  tee  fa.tte'n  poultry 
Ls  very  peessibly  eerie*  re'iuseen  feer  the  im*reaeing 
se*ariity  of  e*ggs  at  tliLs  se*aseen  eef  the  year'.  In 
White*!'  a  elaily  tei'el  eef  e'eern  is  alhewable,  as  it  is 
ne*<*e*sHaiy  tee  ki'ep  the  fow'Is  warm  in  cold  we*a- 
the*r,  but  until  Winte'i'  .sets  in,  ahiieestany  eether 
grain  is  pre'fe*r  abh*. 

Clark  Whittier,  a  brothe  r  eef  the  jeoeu.  has 
given  the  Neerth  Caieelina  pe*ieph*  a  rm*eh*rate 
shock  by  an  atte*m|et  to  feeuml  a  teewn  in  Swain 
ceeurity  very  much  eeii  Puritan  principle's.  He 
has  se'cureel  00,000  ae'i'e's  eef  timber  laml.  ami  is 
laying  eeut  a  teewn  feeumleel  ujeeen  the  saw-mill, 
the  pieew,  the*  Bible*,  ami  prohibitieen.  .All  re*al 
i*statt*  re'verts  tee  the  teewn  when  the  owner 
thereof  st'lls  eer  buys  intoxie'ating  liepioi's. 

The  choking  up  eef  San  Frarii’ise*ee  harbeir  by 
the  eh'bris  freem  the  mim's  wrLshe*el  ehewri  the* 
Sacrarneritee  river,  is  inte'nsifyirig  the*  bitter  fe***!- 
ing  against  the  niirie*rs.  The*  e'hiini  is  inaele  by 
the'  merchants  that  the  mine's  are  in  the*  hamls 
of  foreigners,  that  a  large  per  e*ent.  eef  the  pree- 
fits  gee  abroael,  anei  finally — the  invincible  argu¬ 
ment  in  Ciilifiernia — that  a  majority  of  the*  em¬ 
ploye's  in  the*  mines  are  Chirii'se. 

The  Cariaeiian  Geevernment  Iuls  rese*rve*el  a 
large  ejuantity  of  lanel  rie'ar  Whitewood  in  the 
elistrict  eef  .Vssiuiboin,  Cariaeiian  Northwe'st,  feer 
the  se'ttleme'iit  eef  a  certain  number  of  Swiss 
familie*s,  whee  will  enter  upeen  the  manufae'ture 
of  e*hee*se*.  The  leaeler.  Dr.  Myers,  is  to  expeml 
not  h'SH  than  S3000  in  the  e'stablishrne'nt  eef  a 
elairy  on  the  Swiss  rnethoei.  Ope*ratieeris  will  be* 
be'gun  in  the  Spring  of  1880. 

The*  custom  of  lifting  i're*am  from  milk,  says 
an  e'xe'hange*,  is  fast  geeing  eeut  of  use*.  Ente*r- 
prising  elairynien  prefer  tee  have  ve'ssels  for  set¬ 
ting  milk  so  e'onstructe'd  that  the  skim-milk 
may  be*  eirawn  freem  berie*ath  the*  cream,  h*aving 
the  latter  i;*!  the  vi'ss**!  inste*jiel  eef  the  fe>rme*i'. 
But  this  is  perhaps  only  one  of  the*  .ste'ps  towai  el 
the  time  when  milk  will  met  be  set  at  all.  Either 
the  cri'ain  will  be  gjithe'rcel  by  the  centrifugal 
preecess.eer  the  milk  (the  poe>re*r  grade's  at  h'lLst) 
be*  churneel  whole. 

It  is  t<eo  bail  that  see  many  of  e:eur  yemrig  pe'o- 
ple  (the  va.st  majority  e>f  them,  in  fae*t)  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance*  of  the  name's  and  quali- 
ties  of  the  ceemmone'st  tr**i's  they  se*e*  abiuit 
them.  We*  like*  the  suggestion  e>f  Be'ti.  lV*rley 
Peeeerc  in  the  Amerie'an  Cultivator,  that  small 
painte-el  tin  signs  should  lee*  placeil  on  tre*es  in 
towns,  giving  their  name's,  so  that  the  young¬ 
sters  whee  play  be*ne'ath  the*m  may  know  what 
they  are*.  The'n  .scheeol-te'ache*rs  shnuhl  famil¬ 
iarize*  the*mse*lve's  with  the*  subje'e't.  anil  give* 
some  instrue'tii 'n  on  it  to  the*ir  se'holars. 

Obsi'rvations  niirdc  at  the  New  York  State* 
Expcrime*ntal  Statiim  the*  pa.st  .si'ason  show 
that  pi*ar-blight  gi*nerally  be*giris  at  the*  end  of 
:  bi'ane'he*s  or  shi'rt  spurs  where*  the'ro  an*  ti'nder 
j  h'avi*s  i«r  more*  ti'inler  fiowe*!s.  The  germs  of 
i  pi*ar-blight  will  live  and  incn'iLse  in  di'ad  or- 
j  ganic  substane'es  outside*  the  pe  ar  tre'i's,  an<l 
when  elry.  the'v  are  blown  by  winds  to  the*  tn'e*s, 
where  the*y  gain  acc.  ss  to  them  throutrh  te*nde*r 
tissue's  of  the  present  si'ason’s  greewth.  Tin* 
suggestion  of  jire*vi*rition  from  the'sc  fai'ts,  is  to 
avoid  e*ausing  the  tre'e.'s  t<e  make  very  vigurems 
growth. 


Scfrntf0r  anir 

TIMELY  HOUSEHOLD  SUGGESnONS. 

[Our  occasional  correspondent,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Thomson 
of  WashiuKton,  D.  C.,  sends  the  tollowinf?  excellent 
practical  household  suggestions,  “  for  such  women 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  as  cannot  comprehend  the 
discussion  respecting  the  Niew  Version.”  A  naughty 
“  elig  ”  at  learning  this,  but  coming  from  the  daughter 
of  a  learned  and  most  worthy  minister  of  former  days, 
we  feel  constrained  to  let  it  pass. — Ed.  Evan.] 

To  renew  the  brightness  of  gas-fixtures,  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  paint  store  a  powder  of  either  gold 
or  silver  or  copper,  as  best  suits  the  taste. 
The  salesman  will  supply  the  necessary  brush, 
and  also  instructions  how  to  apply.  Any  lady 
can  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents  make  the  fixtures 
look  “  splendiil.” 

Small  fractures  in  a  w^all  may  be  neatly  re¬ 
paired  by  plaster-of-paris  w’etwith  water.  If  a 
color  be  ilesired,  wet  the  plaster  with  oil-paint 
of  the  same  hue,  or  thicken  the  paint  with 
flour  or  whiting. 

One  j'tard  of  new  cotton  flannel  makes  a  nice 
duster  for  the  piano,  provided  the  same  is  kept 
exclusively  for  that  piece  of  furniture. 

When  the  splint  bottom  of  a  rustic  or  lawn 
chair  is  broken,  cut  it  all  away;  and  if  the 
basket-maker  be  not  at  hand,  renew.’  the  seat 
in  this  manner:  Procure  heavy  raariilla  rojee; 
split  it,  tie  the  strands,  and  wind  them  smooth¬ 
ly  across  the  chair  in  one  direction,  taking 
care  to  have  the  knots  beneath  the  seat  ;  then 
cross  and  cover  this  new  layer  of  corils  by  a 
transverse  layer,  fastening  the  ends  firmly. 
This  makes  a  elurable  seat,  very  pliable,  and 
agreeable  to  sit  upon.  For  cool  weather  a 
cushion  is  of  course  a  comfortable  addition. 

Those  tiely  door-mats  covered  with  worsted 
fringe,  said  to  be  made  of  the  elurable  “  har¬ 
ness  ”  (so  called)  by  which  carpets  are  woven, 
are  a  favorite  article  in  many  a  household,  but 
often  I  to  the  regret  of  the  housewife)  finding 
their  w  ay  all  too  soon  to  the  ash-heap  or  to  the 
rag-man— the  frail  lining  breaking  loose  ami 
sifting  the  paper  wadding  arounel.  To  rescue 
such  a  mat,  try  this  method:  Make  a  bag  of 
ticking;  put  in  some  feathers  (hens’  feathers 
are  suitable),  but  not  so  many  as  to  be  bulky ; 
cover  with  some  dark  cloth  (w’oolen  being 
preferable),  and  bind  it  over  the  eilges.  Rip 
the  fringe  from  the  worn  mat,  and  sew  it  to 
the  new  cushion.  Each  time  when  shaken  it 
looks  soft  ami  fresh.  It  will  long  lu'ove  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  either  at  the  door  or  to  offer  to  a  guest 
on  a  cold  day,  or  in  the  carriage  or  sleigh  an 
inexpensive  comfort. 

The  owner  of  a  moquette  carpet  is  sometimes 
imlueed  to  sacrifice  it  rrither  than  attempt  to 
remodel  it.  But  if  once  umlerstood,  the  task 
is  not  so  formidable.  First  ravel  a  small  piece, 
and  note  how’  the  smaller  threaels  of  the  woof 
hold  the  chenille,  as  the  soft  w'ool  may  be 
styled,  and  how  easily  the  little  tufts  fall  out 
when  this  thread  is  pulh'd.  This  is  useful, 
since  in  Joining  two  pans  of  the  carpet,  this 
wool  must  be  picked  away  from  the  portion 
“seameel”  in,  otherwise  the  seam  would  be 
bungling.  If  two  parts  are  to  be  joined,  first 
look  to  matching  the  figure.  This  secured, 
having  alloweel  one  inch  on  each  part  to  be 
joineel,  hem  or  fohl  each  eml  by  a  slight  baste. 
Then  with  a  pocket-knife  lift  away  laj’crs  of 
the  wool,  at  last  ilrawing  the  thread  that  con¬ 
fines  it.  (.Ivercast  each  edge  with  double  car¬ 
pet  thread,  securing  thus  only  half  of  the  inch 
hem,  ami  then  raveling  away  the  heavy  cords 
of  the  other  half  inch.  When  the  two  edges 
have  been  so  prepareil,  join  them  by  stitching 
to  and  fro,  not  by  back-stit<*h,  and  the  se'arn 
will  l>e  invisible. 

- “HSU^HOLD'  GAMXSr- - 

It  Ls  not  neee'ssary  that  a  gre'at  amount  of 
moiii'y  be  spent  in  toys  ami  game's.  If  the 
('hihlren  are  pi’operly  encourageil,  and  ilireKeted 
a  little*,  they  may  pi'epare*  the  mate'rials  for 
their  own  game's,  thus  ae'complLshing  two  ile- 
sii'able  things — ae'quiring  manual  anil  mental 
fae'ility  in  the  manufjK'ture  anil  production  of 
sonie'thing  with  which  to  be  afterwareis  irustr  ui't- 
(*d  ami  amusi'il.  In  the*  e*aril  games  many  e*an 
be  prepareil  on  jehrin  bristol  boanl  eeards  in 
manuscrli>t,  involving  simple  facts  in  history, 
botany,  ge;ography,  e*t<*.,  o!'  the*  always  valuable 
ami  interesting  worel-rnaking  game  earr  be  pre*- 
pari'il  on  small  bits  of  cai'ils  by  elniwing  the 
le'tti'i's  with  i)e'n  and  ink,  or  jeasting  on  h'tter's 
e*ut  fr'om  hamlbills  and  ne'WspajH'rs,  e'te*.  In 
hoHi'el  game's  the  e*ove*r  of  a  jiajei'r  box  si'rves 
we*ll  for  the*  surfiie'e*,  to  be*  ih*i*oiateel  with  the* 
pe*n,  pencil  or  wate  r  I'olors.  In  “  ye*  olden  time's,” 
when  this  country  was  not  I'lirse'd  with  nianu- 
fae'turers  of  game's,  our  gran  el  fat  hers  I'ut  the 
line's  of  fox-and-gei'se*,  twelve*-me*n-mor'ris,  anel 
(*hee*ke*i's  on  the*  sieh's  of  jrine*  betar'ils,  e*oloi'ing 
the*  spai'e's,  when  ne*i*e*ssaiy,  with  re'il  chalk,  anel 
using  buttons,  ri'il  anel  white*  e*orn  or  I'olored 
bi'ans,  for  I'oiinte'r's  or  me'ri,  anel  it  is  re*lnte*il  by 
those  who  I'laini  to  know,  that  more  pleasure* 
was  derive'il  fromthi*se*  ruele  e'onstnre'tions  than 
the  e*hildre*n  of  the*  ]»ri*se*nt  generation  ge*t  from 
their  most  eh'gant  I'llitions  in  gold  anel  colors. 
Many  most  valuable*  ami  inti*i  (*stirig  game's  have* 
gone  out  of  the*  marki't.  anel  are*  not  to  be 
bought,  but  whieh  rriiiy  be*  ri*proiluee*il  umle*r 
the*  insti’Ui'tion  of  some*  older  pi'rsons  who  may 
have  jilayi'il  the*m  in  thi'ir  youth  ;  ami  if  the  ih*- 
tails  are*  not  fully  r'e'me*mbe*re*il,  others  eeiually 
good  may  be*  oi'iginate*il. 

.All  game  s  are*  made  by  some  one,  or'  by  a 
uumbi'r  of  jeersons,  I'ithe*!'  at  once  or  by  slow 
growth,  with  prae'tk'e*  ami  various  changes, 
modifie'ations.  ami  adelitions.  so  that  the're  is  no 
I'cason  why  any  one*  may  met  or  iginate*  othi*rs 
as  goeed  as  the  bi'st  in  the*  marke't,  ami  in  one 
se*nsi*  a  home-maile  game  is  much  more  valuable 
to  its  originator  or  pe  ssessor  than  another  which 
in  other  re*si)e*i*ts  is  e'lpially  good  or  l)e*tte*r — as 
an  original  painting  may  be*  more*  valuable*  than 
a  printi'il  e'opy  of  a  much  be*tte*r  picture*,  bi*- 
<*ausi'  no  one  has  a  duplii'ate*  of  it. 

The  invention  of  games  ami  social  amuse¬ 
ments  is  as  gooil  mental  exeri'ise  as  anything 
the  schools  offe'r,  be'e'auseit  re*ejuir'i*s  the  exere'ise* 
eef  the  inve'ntive  facultii'S,  in  the*  combination 
anel  adaptation  of  knowleilge*  already  pos8e*ssi*el, 
or  which  must  be*  hunte'd  uje  for  this  purpe>se*. 
Original  thought  in  any  eliri'ction  I'xer'i'isi's  the* 
inve'ntive  fae'ulth's,  and  the*  e'onstrui'tion  of 
game's,  puzzh'S,  anagrams,  ri'buses,  enigmas, 
etc.,  is  one  of  those  exercises  whieh  is  fase'inat- 
ing  anel  plerusing  when  om*e  umlerstood  anel 
practie'ed. — Milton  Bradley,  in  Good  House'ke*e*p- 
ing. 

Ali'Mini'm. — .A  mee'hanie'al  engine*i*r  pr'ophe*cie*s 
that  the*  rne'tal  of  the  future*  is  aluminum,  in  a 
few  years  to  elisifiaee  iron  and  sti*e*l,  and  re'vo- 
lutioriize  industrial  arts.  Iron  is  re'i'kom'd  the 
e'ornmoni'st  of  all  me'tals,  ami  aluminum  eom- 
I)arative*ly  rare*.  But  rdurninum  is  the  most 
jile'ntiful  of  all  metals.  The*  wnrld  eontains 
moreof  itthan  of  ir'on.  It  ise*ve*rywhe*rf*.  Every 
clay-be*d  is  an  aluminum  mine*.  The*  gri*at 
e'ost  of  proditi'ing  it  hiis  thus  far  pie'venteil  its 
gi'iie'i'al  use.  The  nu'tid  cjilh'd  sodium  is  used 
in  the  produetion  e»f  aluminum,  and  is  vi*r'y  ex¬ 
pensive’.  Nurnbe*rli'ss  ine*thods  have  bi*i*n  ti'ied, 
and  humireiis  of  e*he*mists  all  over  the*  wmld 
are  de*voting  the'ir  lives  to  the*  tiLsk  of  finding 
a  e*he*ap  way  of  produe*ing  uluniinum.  The 
raw  rnati'i  ials  for  making  it  iii'e  not  worth  -820  a 
ton.  That  is,  .'?'20  for  tuiough  to  jiroduee  ,*i  ton 
of  the  rm'tiil.  But  a  ton  of  aluminum,  pi*r'ii*e*tly 
manufaetui'i'd,  is  worth  at  least  -820, IXK).  It  cari 
take*  the  plae*e*  of  almost  I'very  eithi'r  me*tal  in 
the*  World,  and  ve*r'y  large  ly  that  of  wooil  al.so. 
In  the  fir  st  place*  it  is  very  .strong.  Its  tensile* 
stri'rigth  is  more  than  thr*'i*  tons  to  tin*  .sHjuar'e 
im*h  greater  than  that  of  the  best  B'sserner 
sti'i'l,  and  is  by  far  tin*  stioni,o  st  rm  teil  known. 
A  e*anrion  made  of  it  would  be*  thri*e  tirrn  s  as 
strong  as  one*  made*  of  st**i*l  or  grrn  me*tal.  It 
is  very  stiff,  or  rigid,  too  ;  thri*e*  tirrn*s  rus  r  igid 
as  the*  bi'st  of  bronze*.  Another  im]»ortant  thing 
Ls  that  it  will  not  tarnish.  Neitln'r  air,  nor 
water,  rror  salt,  nor  aeids,  nor  e*orr'osive  geisi's, 
have  the  slighte'st  e*ffect  Ufion  it.  Ni*itln*r  doe  s 
intense  ln*at  change*  its  color.  It  is  tin*  best 
(’onductor  of  hi*at  krrown  in  the  world  ;  also  of 


electricity.  It  wouhl  make  the  best  telegraph 
wires,  haring  twice  the  comlrrcting  power  of 
copper  with  only  a  third  of  its  weight,  and 
lasting  prai*tie*ally  torever.  It  is  very  dm'tile, 
and  can  bo  ilrawn  into  wir'e  nrore  easily  than 
almost  any  other  metal.  Moreover,  it  is*  easily 
workeil,  either  cohl  or  hot.  It  is  suitable  for 
anything  that  iron,  or  steel,  or  cop]ier,  or  brass, 
or  bronze,  or  gold,  or  silver  is  used  for,  from 
the  wheels  of  a  watch  to  a  ntonste*!'  steam- 
engine.  It  is  by  far  the  lightest  in  weight,  eom- 
pared  with  other  metals,  being  little  more  than 
one-third  the  weight  of  cast  iron.  To  be  exact, 
a  cubic  foot  of  aluminum  weighs  only  IGG 
pounils.  The  same  sized  block  of  cast  iron 
weighs  about  451  pounds  ;  of  wrought  iron,  487 
pounds  ;  of  cojrjrer.  554^  pounds  ;  of  h'ad,  709 
pounds ;  of  bra.ss,  5*28  poumls ;  anil  of  gohi 
about  1200  pounds.  In  brie*f,  it  is  the  lightest, 
easiest  worked,  strongest,  most  elurable,  and 
generally  most  valuable  of  all  metals,  anel  the 
man  who  invents  and  patents  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  e*lu*aply,  will  revolutionize  inilustr  y  anel 
bi*come  the  richest  man  in  the  worhi. — Cor. 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  Planets  in  Octobeil — Saturn  is  morning 
star.  He  easily  wins  the  first  jilace  on  the  Oc¬ 
tober  records,  for  a  gre'at  e*vent  oi*curs  in  his 
history  as  he  makes  his  long  journi'y  I'ounel  the 
Sun.  He  reaclu's  perihelion,  or  Iris  nearest 
point  to  the*  Sun.  This  long  expecte'd  epoch 
takes  place  on  the  21st,  at  7  o’clock  in  the* 
morning.  Nearly  a  whole  gi'iieration  will  pass 
away  be'fore  Saturn  will  he  seen  again  in  the 
favorable  position  he  now  occupies.  Vt*nus 
is  evening  star*,  anel  i'h*arly  wins  the  se*conil 
plae*e  on  the  October  list.*  Mars  is  morning 
star.  He  rises  not  long  after  mielnight  iluring 
the  whole  month.  Jupiti*!'  is  morning  star. 
Mercury  is  morning  star  until  the  16th  anel 
then  evening  star.  Uranus  is  morning  star. 
He  is  so  near  the  Snn  that  he  is  of  little  l•onsl*- 
quence  for  terrestrial  view*.  Neptune  is  morn¬ 
ing  star.  The  October  moon  fulls  on  the  23el 
at  4h.  22m.  P.  M. — Provielerice  Journal. 

The  curre*nt  number  of  “Scieru'c”  contains  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Murray  to  Pri>f.  Beiird,  de¬ 
scribing  what  he  saw  under  the  shade  of  some 
willows  skirting  a  shallow’  place  in  a  e*ree'k  in 
the  Gunitison  Valley,  Col.  A  small  swarm  of 
mosquitoes  w’as  eircling  over  the  w’ater*,  whei'c 
some  fresh-hate'hed  mountain  ti'out  w’ere  ri*aelily 
tliscernible.  Every  few  minutes  the  baby  trout 
wouhl  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  w’ater,  anel  re¬ 
main  there  an  instant,  w’ith  the  tip  of  tin*  hciul 
exposeel.  A  rnosepiito  W’oulel  at  once  alight 
upon  the  shining  spot,  anel  transfix  the  trout 
by  insi'i’ting  its  preibosi’is,  or  bill,  into  the  br  ain 
of  the  fish,  whie'h  apparently  was  e'ompletely 
paialyzeel  and  unable  to  ese'upe.  The  perse- 
e*utor  w’oulel  neet  re*lax  its  grip,  but  holeling  its 
victim  as  in  a  vice*,  wouhl  extract  all  the  vital 
juices  from  the  trout’s  body.  When  this  was 
accomplisheil  the  elead  trout  wouhl  turn  over 
on  its  back  ami  float  elowri  the  stream.  The 
observer  witnesseil  the  rnureler  of  twe'iity  tri>ut 
in  this  rnanni'r  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

Paper  Is  niaele  in  France  from  hop  vine's,  anel 
it  is  clairneel  that  the  fibre*  si*cure*el  is  the  be*8t 
substitute  for  rags  ye*t  obtaineil,  as  it  po8St*8ses 
gre'at  length,  strength,  flexibility,  ami  eh*li(’ae*y. 

The  Voice  says  “  w'he*n  a  ih>g  has  elyelropho- 
bia,  a  Govi*rnme*nt  stamp  shouhi  be*  stm*k  on 
his  nose,  anel  turne'il  loose.”  AVhie*h  wouhl  nu*an 
he  haii  /icenxt’  to  bite. 

“Mother  Hubbarelville ”  is  the*  name*  of  a 
Georgia  railway  station. 

SALOONS  AND  SNAKES. 

[From  Uie  BiiITalo  Courlc*r.] 

Two  sermons  iireae*he*el  by  the*  Re*v.  Dr*,  llufus 

H. Gree*n  at  the  Lafayette'-stri'i't  Chure*h  on  Sun- 
ilay,  Se*i»t.  27th,  w’ill  furnish  his  congre'gation 
wil;h  a  fruitful  teepie*  for  eli.scu.ssion  for  many  a 
da,”.  The  meei’iiing  topic  w’as  “  Ri'asons  why 
thtA  liquor  traffic  shouhi  be*  restrie'ti'd,”  ami  it 
W’as  charged  by  Dr.  Green  that  the  sale  of  intox¬ 
icants  is  an  evil,  1,  bee*ausi*  it  is  a  vjust  and  ruin¬ 
ous  I'xtravagance ;  2,  be*e*auKi*  it  is  the*  mnther 
oL  vie  *  anel  e'linii* ;  3,  be*e*ausi*  it  is  r  uinous  to 
th^iealth  of  the*  habitual  ili’inki*r;  4,  l)i*i*ause* 
thiBigh  the  w’ejrkiii;^^et^^^m\\:ii.«.f  he*i'i*dity 

■ traii8mt»su^^^^ic  i*ntife*  aim  ami 
pinBmsi*  of  the*  mor’ning  iliscuui'se*,  how’e*ve*i’, 
wry  to  pave*  the*  way  tor-  tin*  ap|ii'al  for  high 
lie-i'iise*,  which  was  the*  biirih'it  of  the  evi'iiing 
lecture. 

“  I  begin  with  the  a.ssumption  of  the  ('xistirig 
evils  conne.H’te*el  with  this  ti'anii*,”said  Dr.  Gr’e*e*n 
hustevening.  “On  the*  4th  of  la.st  Alare'h  the  re* 
W’as  a  notable  mee'ting  of  the*  advoe*ati*s  of  high 
anel  low  lici'iise*,  be'foi  e*  the*  i*xe*is(*  boai  el  of  this 
city.  I  was  preesi'iit  at  the  gathe*r’ing  and  hi*aril 
the  attorne'y  for  the  liqnor  ele*ale*rs  say  he*  was 
sure  his  clients  iliel  rrot  disagri*e*  with  the*  othe*i' 
siele  as  to  the  evils  of  inte*mpe*rane*e.  Evi*n  th(*y 
must  face  with  us  the  logic  of  this  aelniLssion 
ami  oci'iijiy  with  us  the*  I'ommon  ground  that 
the  liquor  traffic  ought  to  be*  r  e*sti  ie*t‘.'el.  Diffi'r  - 
ence'S  e*an  orrly  arise*  wherr  we*  e*orne'  to  the*  ejiri's- 
tieSn  erf  the*  I'xterrt  ami  me*thoels  of  the*  re'str’ic- 
tioii.”  He  the*rr  spoke*  of  the*  rising  tiile*  of  prrb- 
lic  se'ntirnent  agaiirst  liquor  si'lling,  whie  h  has 
swept  erver  some  of  the*  VV’e*ste*r'ir  State's.  Pi*r  - 
sorially  he*  is  a  prohibitiemist,  arnl  is  labor  ing 
anel  praying  for  the*  e*ra  of  irnive*r’sal  iirohibitiori, 
brrthe*  belie*ve*s  that  tin*  r'l'alizjrtion  of  hiswishi's 
irr  this  State*  is  an  irtti'i'  irirpossibility  for  ye*ais 
to  e*oin<‘. 

“  Sear  re  areh'irt  frie*nils  of  ti*rnpi*i’rrm*e*  up<iri 
whom  this  que*8tJorr  of  pr’eehibitii'n  Iuls  take*n  a 
strong  hole!,  ai'tually  join  hamls  with  the*  liqiror 
si'ller.”  sail!  he*.  “  I'hi'y  say  ‘  No  high  lie*i*risi*. 
Prohibitiorr  or  nothing.  Pr’ohibition  or  fr'i'e* 
rum.’  I  know  the*r’i*  is  a  rnoi*al  eim*8tion  in- 
veilvi'il  he*r'e*.  I  w'ant  to  .sheew  tin*  folly  of  sue*h 
a  position  by  illrrstration.  Compare  the*  salerorr 
to  a  r'attle*sriake.  A  rattle  snake*  bite's,  poisons, 
arnl  kills.  There  are  2009  saheons  in  the*  e*ity. 
Call  them  2009  i’atth*srrake*s.  AVho  w’ill  say  le*t 
the*m  go  on  arnl  multiply  rrrrtil  tlreri’  are  four  in 
every  block,  if  you  e'annot  I'xti'nirinate  tlre'ru 
altogether?  1  wirs  i*arnpirrg  out  on  a  sriake- 
irife*sted  islauel  w’ith  two  prohibitionist  friernis 
tw’o  yi'ars  ago,  arnl  the'sc  ge!rtle*rrre*n  never  re- 
fuseel  to  eml  tire  mortal  e*are*i*r  of  a  re-ptile  be*- 
e*ause  the*y  w(*re*  unable*  to  e*xtirpate*  the*  whole 
re'ptile  tribe.  I  think  the*  be*st  e*ourse  W’ith  both 
snake's  anil  .salerons  is  to  re  strairr  tlre'ur  to  the* 
rrtternrost  limit.” 

Dr.  Green  the*n  umlertook  to  sinew  the*  fal- 
Iae*y  of  the  argument  that  b(*e*r  is  the  rival  of 
whiskey  anel  de'stine'il  ultimately  to  8U{)plarit  it. 
Corning  now’  ilir’e*ctly  to  the  main  ejuestion.  In* 
said  :  “  I  count  mysi'lf  among  the  ailvo<*at<*s  of 
high  license.  I  w’oulil  not  be*  eonte*nt  with  it  as 
an  ultimate  result,  but  it  seems  b)  offe*r  the 
surest  rne^ins  of  restricting  the*  tr  affie*.  Liepior- 
elealers  and  prohibitionists  alike  opprse  it,  arnl 
w’e  W’ere  paineel  the  other  elay  to  reael  of  the  Se*i*- 
retarj’  e»f  the  National  Temperarn*e  Socie*ty  arnl 
the  repre*.sentativf*8  of  the  liquor  inte*re*sts  jeiin- 
ing  thf'ir  issue's.”  Some  arithmetie*al  (*alcula- 
tions  were  then  (*ite*d  by  the  spe*ak(*r  to  prove* 
that  each  saloon  in  Buffiih*  is  suppe>rte*il  by 
about  thirty  elrinking  men.  Saloons  couhl  rnjt 
live  on  so  smeill  a  number  of  patrons  ami  pay 
8500  or  .81000  lk*en8e*,8o  the*  diminution  in  num¬ 
ber  wouhl  iru'vitably  follow.  Me)re*ove*r’,  if  the; 
ri*vo(*ation  of  the  lie-ense  wen*  the  pi*nalty  for 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  laws  w’hie*h  surrouml 
the  traffie*,  e*ae*h  saloonki*epe*r  would  be<*orne  a 
peae’e*  officer  fr'eem  I'onsieleratiems  eef  j»olie*y.  The 
speaker  aelvocated  first  thestih't  e*nfori*e*meiit 
of  the  t'xisting  laws  re'gulating  the*  ti'affie*.  “  We* 
hael  bette*r  unite  our  fore*e*8than  atte*mpt  inipus- 
sibilitii's,”  saiel  he.  “How can  we;  hope*  to  bring 
people  up  to  the  ideal  plane  of  prohibition  whe*n 
there*  is  insufficknt  publie*  se*ntime*nt  to  (*nfor’e*i* 
the  laws  we  now’  have*.”  Finally  it  was  urgi'd 
that  all  lovers  of  humanity  ln;come  the*rnselve*s 
total  abstainers.  “  I  ilo  not  say  that  the  elrink¬ 
ing  of  liepror  is  a  sin  in  itsi'lf,”  saiel  the  spe*ake*r, 
“  I  am  not  willing  to  bike*  the  grouml  that  a 
hard  drinki*r  elof's  as  much  harm  as  a  saloon. 
I  ilo  not  believe  it.  I  am  not  re*aily  to  set  up 
my  e*on8eien<*e  as  a  rule  fejr  ever'y  other  man. 
I  have  this  to  say  :  Total  abstinence*  is  a  safe 
course  b)  pursue*.  It  is  a  Christian  course  to 
pui’sm*,  bi'cause*  it  gives  no  e*m*ourageme*nt  to  a 
ti'affie*  whie'h  taken  rus  a  whole*  is  m'farious.” 

\ot  n  Drai;. 

'  Compounil  Oxygen  is  notailnig.  It  eloo.s  not  intro- 
I  (luce  an  enemy  into  the  system,  but  a  kiinl  an*l  gracious 
!  healer.  It  does  not  a.s.sault  or  depress  niituio,  as  is 
i  always  the  ca.se  evhen  crude  drugs  are  taken,  but  comes 
i  to  her  assistance  and  restores  lier  weakened  vitfel  forces. 

All  of  its  effo'-ls  are  gentle,  [.ervading,  and  viteilizing. 

I  If  you  are  siifl.'iing  from  any  disease  whi<*li  your  nhvs;- 
I  eia’ii  has  fiiiii;il  to  l  ure*,  send  to  Di's.  Starkey  A  I*iil<*n. 

I.  '>*29  .Arch  street,  Philaiielphije,  for  their  l  aiuphlet,  and 
I'.'arn  all  alxiut  tins  wonderfu!  treatment. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets ;  Cake  and  Fruit  Stands ; 
Entree,  Vegetabie,  and  Butter  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Gutiery,  etc. ;  aiso  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles, 
such  as  Card-Gases,  Card-Receivers,  Jewel 
Boxes,  Children’s  Sets,  etc. 

:’)7  I  NION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. , 


If  you  want  FRUIT  TREES, 

If  you  want  (SR.VPE-VINES, 

If  you  want  Cl’RRAXT  BUSHES, 

If  you  warrt  R.ASFBERRY  RUSHES, 

If  you  want  ROSE  BUSHES, 

If  you  warrt 

AXYTHIXO  grow!!  by  XURSERYMEX 

For  your  OltCH.ARD,  GARDEN,  or  L.AW'N,  truf  to  name  and 
reaionahte  in  price,  niliiress 

MERRELL  k  .ANTHGNY,  Agents,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— It  you  w.mt  a  fruit  farm  hero,  25,  50,  or  75  acres, 
partly  plauteel,  pleasantly  lix'ateil,  on  reasonable  terms. 


■I  /Ek  B  3  to 

AIL  I  0  times  loan. 

X^mwir  I  l^TERI:sT 

I  seml-annnaJ 
and  imio  nt  your  home.  2Sth  year  of 
IH  reKidence,  and  lutti  of  liewincsa.  rio  in* 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxi's,  exists  of  fore- 

■  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 

■  BEST  of  Ileferenees  all  around  you. 
W  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Adelreaa 

fD.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A,  SON, 

I  NecoHftforA  of  Murtjracc  IsoaBN. 

'  MSA’TJOS  Tins  PAPKH.  SXrT’AU  U 


I  EW  ev  cry  county  to  svll  our  J 

Koods.  Salary  $75  por  Month  and  KxpvnAes. 

Canva<slnu  Outtit  and  rarticulars  FREE*  | 

Standard  8ilvebo>V.\ke  Co..  Ikvstun,  Mass*  ; 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CoT 

14tli  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13Ux  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  I 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ! 

ESTABLISHMENT.  ' 

OUR  PRICES  I 

ALW'AYS  THE  LOWEST. 

AITENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALLIOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BONNETS. 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  MAKES  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 

HOSIERY,  DNDERmR,  AND  BLOVES 

ri>I(  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

Hl..tNKKT)>i,  .4MI  Cl'UTAINW 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

L.\I>IES’  JlUSll  IJNIIEILVVH4II. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

SEND  PGSTAI.  CARI)  FOR  FALL  C.\TALOGUE,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  RFIADY  ABOUT  OCTOBER  1. 

MAIL  ORI)E;iiS  CAREFULLY  ELXECUTEI). 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


J.  &  XjAlVtBy 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 


Artistic  stained  6lass-New  designs. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

PULPITS,  CDMMmiOX  TABLES,  &t.,  always  in  stock. 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 


TO  HAVt  HEALTH  THE  LIVES  MUatBE  IN  ONOEH. 


!  XJ.  S.  IVXail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  re*gularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LOA’DONDEKRY. 

FURNEiSSIA . Oet.  3,  1*2  M.  |  ANCHORIA. .  .Oct.  17, 11  A.  M. 

CIRCASSIA. .  Oet.  *24,  5  A.  M. 

Cabin  PiiKHage,  $e>U  to  $80.  Seernnd  Claan,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICK 

CITY  OF  ROME  sails  W’eelnesday,  Se'jet.  *23, 
anel  every  fourth  W’eelneselay  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Seexenel  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outwaril  or  preiialel,  $15. 

Fur  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SSXTDEHSOIT  BROTSEIIS,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 

MENEELY  BELLGOMPANY. 

'  The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 

j  Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BEU  COMPANY, 

TSOY,  IT.  Y. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
Bells  WEST  TROT,  N.  T.,  BELLS, 

FumlBbed^^FjB^ForChnrchei  School*,  etc.  also  Chime* 
since  and  Peals.  For  more*  than  halt  a  century 

1826.  noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 

ManWantedi^^ 

In  hls  locality.  RosiionBible  house.  Referencesex* 

Changed.  GA  Y  &  BKOS.l'A  BarcIaySt.,N.r. 

theCHICAGO*"® 

MORTH- 

WESTERN 

■■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SFIORT  LIISTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha.^ 

The  Hilly  fine  to  take  fruiii  Chicago  dr  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Ceeliir  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Di's  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHOUT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashlttnd, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
lK)ints  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route;  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Ray,  Ishpeming,  Manjuette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Supeerior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPIXG  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  BIXIXIi  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MlbAVACKKR, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAlTt., 

CHICAGO  AND  COITNCII.  B1.VFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogilen,  8aci*amento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  |)oint  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  tieke;t  age;iit  for  tickets 
via  the  “  ITORTH-'WESTEEIT  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  a(;e;ommodation8.  AH  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUQHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  AgseA 

CHICAGO. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV'T 
TO  OARttV  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


Isa  Reliable  Remedy  lor  Liver  Complamts and  illtcaused 
by  a  deranged  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  an  Dvf> 
n^psia.  Constipation,  Bilioosness,  Jaundice*  Headacne, 
Malaria,  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  regulates  the  bowels*  puri« 
lies  the  h’ofvd,  strenetnsiis  the  sv«iein,  s'Oiists  dleestion. 

AN  INVALITABLB  FAMILY  MSOICINB. 
Thousandsof  testimonials  prove  its  merit* 

DRUGGIST  WILL  TELL  YOU  ITB  UEI’UTATIOM 

CURE^"h\DEAF 

Peck's  Pktent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drams 

I'KIfFKCTI.Y  KKSTOKK  THK  HKAKING, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position*  but  invUible  to  oflirra*  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whii^perK  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  lunnt;  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes- 
timoiiuils,  free*  Addrrss,  F.  IIISCOX*  Ho3  Broad¬ 
way,  N.T.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 

nrmrsrm  indelible  ink. 

lul^a^llk’Bl^No  preparstioii  snd  only  a 
I  gilS  Is  ISJ  A  BIJ  common  pen  needed.  Estsb. 
■aBBAaMMASaa  Hshed  50  Years.  .Superior 
and  popular  for  deroraiive  work  on  linen.  lieceiTeil 
Centennial  Utedal  dfc  Diploma.  Sold  everywhere. 

DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 

90/  I  am  now  plaol  n ;»  lo.ins  for  Eastern  iiarties,  on 
'’O  FIBHT  CLAH.S  REAl.  KSTATE  WXU'IUTY  at  Hint)  llUr 
cent,  per  aiinuiri,  net,  to  lender.  KEC'irRlTY  (Htaran- 
TEED.  I  advance  and  remit  iirlnclpal  ailB  Interest 
Iiromptly  when  duo,  free  of  cost  to  lender.  Be.*;!  of 
BEFEHENCl-^).  Write  me  If  you  bavo  money  to  loan. 

J,  A.  HAND,  Parker,  Dakota. 


Burlington 

Rnute 


%NET 


TO  INVESTORS. 


KEAI.  KSTATK 
in  .4IINNKSOTA,  worth  three  tiinea 
the  loan.  1  d  yenrs’  business  in  this  citj. 
First-class  references.  Send  for  circular. 
H.li.BAKEU,>I.'«.)EAI*OUS,ai.MIKM>TA. 

FIRST  M ORTa-^VGES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolately  Safe  InTestment*  In  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Keal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnoe- 
aiiolls,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  FUebauge.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  H  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  band. 
For  full  particulars,  address 
KLECTl'S  A.  PKATT,  KOBRKT  D.  CO.NR, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  Soutli,  55  Liberty  Street, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


n  It  tha  only  line  with  Ha  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Jotepk, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  froa 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  WSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  Una  Is 
IAN  FRANCISCO,  PONTLAND  Jk  CITY  OF  MEIICO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA.  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  aad 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  rons 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  eleoantly 
equipped  through  trelns  over  its  own  tracks  betawoa 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTS, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph* 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denveiq 
Kansas  City  and  St.  F>aul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest 
Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 

E articular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlecking 
witches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  co«- 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  addrett 
T.  J.  POTTER  IsT  V.P.  A  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicaoo. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaoo. 

A  SOLID  IQpERCEHT 


I  erannimi.flrHt mort  prvKliicUT# 

Heal  Kstato.  I2<janp  ■  approvpfl  by  Taoa* 

ma  AVattonai  Hank.  ™  Hkht  ok  Rekkiuin* 

CE«  Kaht  AVI)  Wkkt.  rorrenpondence  Soltrltail 
Addrep»  AUaKN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma.  Waah.  Ter- 

lo  Risk;  T  Solid  10  PeFCentT 

KAPID  ACCV.nVLiATlON! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  II.  S.  BONDS 

Tor  Circular  address  the 

Cenlrdl  IHindis  Financial  .Agency,  Jacksonville,  UliioiiL 
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eittrrnt  SHents. 

rERSOKAL.  AKD  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Dr.  Frank  Northrup  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  firm 
of  Starkey  &  Palen,  is  a  nephew  of  Jay  Gould. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Edmund  A.  Ware,  president  of 
the  Atlanta  University  (colored),  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  Collie. 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
issued  stringent  orders  to  the  force  under  him  to 
arrest  men  who  use  profane  or  abusive  language  in 
the  streets. 

The  oyster  planters  in  the  Shrewsbury  River  say 
they  will  send  more  oysters  to  market  this  year 
than  for  several  years  past,  all  the  beds  being  un¬ 
usually  full. 

It  costs  fifty  cents  in  a  Western  city  to  have  a 
barrel  of  flour  taken  from  the  mill  to  the  door  of  a 
dwelling.  Thirty-five  cents  more  will  land  it  on 
the  dock  at  Liverpool. 

The  citizens  of  Spartanburg  county,  S.  C.,  a  few 
nights  ago  visited  the  house  where  two  Mormon 
elders  were  stopping  and  took  them  out  for  pun¬ 
ishment.  One  escaped,  but  the  other  was  treated 
to  forty  lashes. 

A  citizen  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  has  just  complet¬ 
ed  a  monument  made  from  stones  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  six  feet 
high  and  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  con¬ 
tains  stones  from  nearly  everj-  State  in  the  Union, 
and  from  the  highest  peak  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  says  that  hazing  and 
similar  disorders  were  cured  at  Harvard  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  gentlemanly  instincts  of  the  students, 
coupled  with  a  grant  of  increased  freedom  from 
unnecessary  tutelage.  Students  elsewhere,  we 
doubt  not,  will  appreciate  and  respond  to  such 
treatment. 

Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  writes  to  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser:  “I  have  received  many  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  asking  information  in 
regard  to  a  projected  settlement  in  North  Carolina 
by  Clark  Whittier,  who  the  writers  seem  to  think 
is  a  brother  of  mine.  I  have  no  brother  liv’ing,  and 
I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  settlement  or  its 
founder.” 

Rochester  is  prospering.  The  Union  and  Adver¬ 
tiser  reports  that  over  seventy  blocks,  exclusive  of 
tenements  and  private  residences,  have  been  built 
in  that  city  this  sea-son.  From  actual  measure¬ 
ments,  the  figures  show  that  it  the  commercial 
buildings  constructed  in  1885  alone  were  placed 
side  by  side,  they  would  make  a  solid  block  one 
mile  long. 

The  Lewiston  Journal :  Instead  of  giving  the 
parson  a  silver  water  pitcher  or  a  donation  of  dried 
apples  and  pumpkins,  our  ancestors  made  him  a 
present  of  a  negro  slave.  This  was  done  in  Maine. 
Although  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  compelled  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  slavery  has  existed  in  this  State,  the  par¬ 
ish  records  of  the  town  of  York  show  that  at  a 
meeting  on  the  9tn  of  January,  1732,  it  was  “  Voted 
that  there  be  a  Slave  purchased  by  the  parish  to 
be  employed  for  the  use  of  sai<l  parish  in  laboring 
for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Moody.” 

The  old  story  is  repeato<i :  An  unguarded  rail¬ 
way  crossing,  a  rushing  train,  and  unmanageable 
horses,  were  the  features  of  an  accident  near  New 
Britain,  Ct.,  by  which  three  young  liv«'S  were 
crushed  out  almost  in  an  instant.  Charles  Dawson, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  left  his  house  to  drive  his  father's 
stage  into  town.  His  passengers  wore  his  si.stors 
Minnie  and  Charlotte,  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen 
years  resiwetively,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
school.  The  horses  when  near  the  crossing  heard 
a  train,  ami  started  on  a  run.  The  engine  caught 
the  stage  squarely  on  the  track.  The  vehicle  and 
its  occupants  were  thrown  fifty  feet  or  Jinore,  the 
stage  was  shivered  into  splinters,  and  within  two 
hours  the  brother  and  two  .sisters  were  dead. 

The  use  of  opium  is  reported  to  have  reached  an 
’'Kl&rining  extent  im  Boston.  Ttic-Glol>e  of  that 
city  publishes  a  five-column  article  making  some 
startling  exposures  concerning  the  consumption  of 
the  drug.  It  gives  the  addresses  of  a  number  of 
resorts  outside  the  usual  Chinese  dens,  on  which 
money  has  been  lavislusi  in  large  sums.  These 
plac<“8  are  on  the  principal  thoroughtares,  and 
have  flourisluHl  unsuspwted  for  months  under  the 
shadow  of  the  State  House.  Several  well  known 
frequenters  of  the  dens  occupying  high  social 
positions,  have  l<‘ft  the  city  to  escape  exposure, 
being  informe<l  that  the  police  have  tlieir  names 
down  for  witnes.ses. 

Gov.  Long  of  Massachusetts  seems  to  think,  that 
comparing  public  speaking  anil  the  press,  the  latter 
has  the  advantage.  He  .said  :  “  Public  speaking  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  It  plays  second  part  now 
to  the  newsjiapers.  Who  cared  for  the  eulogies  on 
Gen.  Grant,  admirable  as  they  were,  by  this  or 
that  distinguished  So-and-so,  when  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  death  every  metropolitan  daily  publishisl 
a  broadside  as  good  as  an  Edward  Everett  oration, 
containing  a  history  of  his  career  and  siinplilbsl  by 
the  proper  rhetoric  and  moralizing.  Who  remem¬ 
bers  a  line  of  Gen.  Devens'  Bunker  Hill  oration  in 
1876,  which  was  as  good  and  eloquent  as  Daniel 
Welister's  on  the  same  spot  ?  Who  cares  for  what 
you  and  I  say  upon  the  political  themes  of  the  day, 
when  every  one  of  them  has  been  thoroughly  treat¬ 
ed  on  every  side  in  the  daily  editorials  ?  ” 

A  corresiKUident  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
writing  from  Washington  says:  “Consul-General 
Stahl  recommends  the  creation  of  a  court  in 
Oriental  countries  similar  to  those  organized  by 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  guarantee  to  American 
citizens  doing  business  in  these  parts,  the  sjinie 
rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  He  advocates 
a  iH'rmanent  tenure  of  office  for  consul  officers  in 
Eastern  countries,  and  in  private  conversation  in¬ 
sists  that  such  officers  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  admi¬ 
ralty  and  international  law.  .\s  to  China  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  urges  that  college  graduaDis  with  an 
inclination  for  the  consular  service  should  be  sent 
as  pupils  to  the  Lt'gation  and  the  different  con- 
sulati's  in  China,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  to  them  would 
be  mucli  easier  than  to  men  of  mature  age.  When 
tiiose  young  men  have  «jualifie(l  theinselvw  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  road  of  promotion 
should  be  open  to  them. 

At  a  reunion  of  the  veterans  of  General  tlranfs 
old  regiment,  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers, 
on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  at  Neoga.  Ill.,  Colonel 
Fred  Grant  said  :  “I  have  here  the  bust  line  writ- 
Uui  by  my  father  upon  matters  pertiiining  to  tlie 
war.  .As  he  entered  into  tlie  war  witli  you  for  ids 
first  companions,  and  as  he  always  spoke  of  your 
regiment  with  affeedionaU*  interest,  it  is  fitting  that 
you  should  be  the  first  to  hear  his  parting  words. 
He  wrote : 

“  I  fe»d  tliat  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  when 
there  is  to  In*  great  harmony  between  the  Fetlerals 
and  the  Confinlerat^s.  I  cannot  stay  to  be  a  living 
witness  to  the  eorrectm^ss  of  tliis  prophwy,  but  1 
feed  it  within  me  tliat  it  is  to  be  so.  Tlie  univer¬ 
sally  kind  feeling  expresseil  for  me  at  a  time  when 
it  wa-s  supposed  that  each  day  would  prove  my 
last,  .seems  to  me  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to 
‘Let  us  have  jieace.’  'The  expr»‘ssions  of  these 
kindly  feedings  were  not  re.strictiHl  to  a  .st.H.‘tion  of 
the  country,  nor  to  a  division  of  the  p«*ople.  They 
came  from  individual  citizens  of  all  nationalities, 
from  all  denominations — the  Protestant,  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  the  Jew ;  and  from  the  various  societies  of 
the  land — scientific,  educational,  religious  or  other¬ 
wise.  Politics  did  not  enter  into  tlie  matter  at  all. 
I  am  not  egotist  enough  to  siqipose  all  tliis  signitl- 
caiiee  should  be  given  this  matter  becau-ic  I  was 
the  object  of  it.  But  the  war  between  the  Stat<-s 
was  a  very  bloody  and  a  very  costly  war.  One 
side  or  the  other  had  to  yield  principles  they 
deemed  dear«*r  than  life,  Indore  it  could  be  brought 
to  an  end.  I  eommand'Hl  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
host  engagcnl  cm  the  victorious  side — it  was  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  deservedly  so  or  not — a  representer  of 
that  side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  a  significant 
and  gratifying  fact  that  the  Confederates  should 
have  j.'uned  heartily  in  this  spontaneous  move.  I 
hop<‘  the  good  feeling  inaugurated  may  continue  to 
the  end.” 


Dr.  Palen  of  the  compound  oxygen  treatment  is 
a  brother-in-law  of  Jay  Gould. 

The  latest  census  gives  the  population  of  Boston 
as  390,406,  and  of  Massachusetts  1,941,465  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

George  Bancroft,  the  venerable  historian,  cele¬ 
brated  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
Oct.  3.  He  is  still  vigorous  and  in  good  health. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  was  visited  by  a  tornado 
on  Sunday.  Many  valuable  trees  were  blown  down, 
including  the  great  elm  planted  by  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  28th,  Mrs.  Olive 
Cleveland  Clark  celebrated  her  lOOth  birthday. 
Her  mother  lived  to  be  104  years  old,  and  her 
father  over  90. 

The  venerable  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  now  in 
her  eighty-second  year,  attended  the  recent  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  at  Saratoga,  the  celebration  at  Concord, 
and  the  Institute  at  Newport. 

A  number  of  English  capitalists,  who  recently 
invested  largely  in  mineral  lands  in  Talladega 
county,  Ala.,  have  shipped  a  plant  for  a  furnace  to 
be  erected  on  these  lands.  The  same  plant  was 
recently  blown  out  in  England. 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Cabell,  in  a  speech  in  E.ssex 
county,  Va.,  n  few  daj'S  since,  made  the  astound¬ 
ing  statement,  says  the  Lynchburg  Virginian,  that 
his  county  of  Pittsylvania  paid  more  internal  rev¬ 
enue  than  five  of  the  New  England  States. 

Very  heavy  rainfalls  have  been  reported  for  the 
past  ten  day.s  in  India,  Europe,  and  America. 
.Along  our  Gulf  coast  the  fall  has  been  abnormal. 
From  India  it  is  reported  that  the  Bengal  floods 
cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  hundretl  square  miles ; 
and  on  the  2d  heavy  floods  were  reported  in  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Ed.  Schaefer  of  Toccoa,  Ga.,  is  the  owner  of  the 
great  hills  and  deep  valleys  through  which  a  silver 
stream  finds  its  way,  and  finally  dashes  itself  over 
a  rocky  precipice  to  a  gorge  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  below.  There  is  but  one  higher  per¬ 
pendicular  fall  of  water  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
the  Yo.semite  Valle3’. 

Among  the  chief  speakers  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Congre.ss  which  is  to  open  at  Carll’s  Opera 
Hou.se,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Oct.  20th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  four  dajs,  we  notice  the  names  of  Canon  Far¬ 
rar,  Bishops  Williams,  Randolph,  .Arthur  Cleve¬ 
land  Coxe,  Doane,  and  Dudlej-;  Dr.  Snivclj'  of 
Brooklyn:  the  Rev.  W.  Hivj-  Aitken,  Evangelist 
from  England ;  Dr.  G.  Z.  Graj’  of  Racine  College, 
Wisconsin;  R.  Fulton  Cutting;  Rev.  G.  R.  Van  De 
Water  of  Brooklj-n,  Dr.  McKim  of  Harlem,  and 
other  eminent  clergj'inen  and  laj’inen. 

When  the  late  Emorj'  Storrs  g  tve  Lord  Coleridge 
a  supper  at  Chicago,  it  is  said  a  tailor  to  whom 
Storrs  owed  an  account  attached  the  supper  at  the 
hotel  where  it  was  laid  just  beforti  It  was  to  be 
served.  Storrs  appealed  to  the  friends  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  dinner,  and  the  monev’  was 
promptlj'  raised.  As  he  paiil  the  bill  he  said 
“This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  a  Lord’s  supper  has  been  attached  for  debt.” 

One  hundred  v’oars  ago  there  wore  6,000  resi¬ 
dents  in  St.  MarN’’s  City,  Md.  To-day  there  are 
two  houses,  one  an  Episcopal  church,  the  other  a 
prosperous  female  aca'lemy.  St.  Mar3'’8  Citj’  is 
plea.santlj’  situated  on  St.  Marj''s  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  in  St.  Marj'’s  eountj',  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  Last  Summer  St.  Marj'’s 
Citj’  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versarj'.  It  was  here  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
partj'  landed  when  thej-  settled  Maryland.  To-day 
there  is  but  one  family-  residing  there. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A  tramp  applied  for  food  at  the  house  of  a 
suburban  agriculturist  recently,  and  while  eating 
he  was  asked  “  Whv*  do  j’ou  not  go  to  work  “  I 
have  looked, ft, r  a  place  that  would  suit  me,  but 
have  never  round  wsP,”  he  replied^ifjsn't  there 
plentj’  of  work  at  harvesting?”  “O  y>'s,  plontj' 
of  it,”  said  the  tramp,  “  but  j’ou  see,  sir,  I  want  to 
find  a  vine^’ard  where  the  man  who  goes  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  is  the  first  to  come  out  and  draw  a 
full  day's  wages.  In  the  olden  time  thej’  dealt 
fairlj-  with  a  man.  That  is  the  Revised  edition 
treatment,  and  that  is  what  I  am  looking  for.” 
At  the  close  of  the  meal  he  slarte  1  again  in  pursuit 
of  that  coveted  agricultural  opportunit.v. 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  .selected  Gen. 
Edwaril  F.  Jones  of  Binghamton  as  candi<iate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  place  of  Roswell  P.  Flow¬ 
er,  who  declined  the  nomination.  Gen.  Jones  was 
born  in  Utica  on  June  3d,  1828.  In  his  v'outh  his 
parents  removed  to  Massachustdts.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  found  him  in  command  of  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Militia,  which  fought  its 
way  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  on  April  19, 
1861.  After  the  expiration  of  its  four  months’  ser¬ 
vice,  the  regiment  returned  to  Massachusetts.  Col. 
Jones  then  raised  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  and  served  for  three  years  in  the  -Army 
of  the  Gulf.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General 
for  gallantr.v  in  the  field.  .After  his  return  home 
Gen.  Jones  served  one  term  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  In  Octoher,  1865,  he  removed  to 
Binghamton,  and  established  the  Jones  Seale 
AVorks,  which  he  has  conductinl  successfullj'  ever 
since. 

An  OIRrtat  CoininuuU'atioii. 

The  Postmaster  at  Millersburg,  Mo.,  sent  the 
following  unique  coiuiniinication  to  the  Postoffice 
Department  in  AVashington,  detailing  the  workings 
of  his  device  for  the  capture  of  mail  robbers  : 

On  or  about  the  sixth  night  in  June,  18h5,  some 
unknown  person  (to  mei  ilid  saw  out  a  window 
which  leads  into  my  storehouse,  in  which  I  keep 
the  postotllce,  and  they  did  proceed  to  rob  m\-  draw¬ 
er  and  storehouse  of  wares  and  merchandise.  I 
then  sent  and  bought  me  a  very  large  bear  trap, 
and  set  it  under  the  window  where  the  partj-  enter¬ 
ed  (which  was  in  the  cellar  and  under  a  front 
porch),  and  never  fixed  the  window  nor  did  say  a 
word  about  the  matter  publiclj'.  .And  on  the  night 
of  Jul}'  24,  1885,  one  K.  Phil  Gilaspie  did  tiy  to  en¬ 
ter  the  postoffice  anil  mj’  store  b\-  the  same  route, 
and  did  get  caught  in  the  said  steel  trap.  I  did 
forthwith  swear  out  a  writ  for  his  arrest  and  a 
.search  warrant  for  the  house  ho  lived  at.  I  found 
the  goods  which  were  taken  in  his  possession,  hid 
under  his  trunk.  I  also  found,  after  bringing  him 
to  trial,  that  he  was  the  right  man.  and  he  now  lies 
in  jail  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  awaiting  the  Grand  Jurv-’s 
action. 

Tl>t>  Battle  of  XVinchenter. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  visit  of  veterans  to 
the  Shenandoah  A'alleN"  and  its  battlefields,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  AVin- 
chester,  or  Opequan,  on  the  field  itself,  tlie  Boston 
Journal  of  Sep*.  30th  presented  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  Sheridan  acknowledging  information 
which  led  to  that  b.attle.  Miss  AA’ right  was  a  (Qua¬ 
ker  lady,  thoroughlx-  devoted  to  the  Union  cause, 
and  she  sent  the  letter  as  lU'scrilieil  while  Confed¬ 
erate  officers  were  in  her  house  at  breakfast.  The 
colored  man  came  ostensibh*  for  eggs,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  through  the  lines  b\-  tlie  Confeder¬ 
ates.  becau.se  on  his  return  visits  he  brought  small 
quantities  of  quinine.  Miss  AA’ right  is  now  Mrs. 
Bonsall.  and  is  in  the  Treasurj-  Di-partment  at 
AA'ashington.  .A  lady  of  AA'inchester,  A'a.,  a  friend 
of  AlissAA' right,  gave  a  gentleman  who  accoinpaiiied 
the  late  excursion  a  copy  of  the  letter : 

HE.vDqr.vuTERs  Dep.vijtmext  of  the  Gflf,  / 
New  OULE.VNS,  Jan.  7,  lKti7.  ( 

Dear  MissAA’kight  :  You  are  probably  not  aware 
of  the  great  service  you  rendered  the  Union  cause 
b\'  the  information  v'ou  sent  me  b\-  the  colored  man 
a"  few  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Opequan  on 
Sept.  I'.t,  1864.  It  was  on  this  inforination  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  and  probublj-  won.  The  color<.“<l 
man  gave  the  note,  rolbsl  up  in  tinfoil,  to  (he  si-out 
who  awaited  him  at  Millwood.  He  had  carried  it 
in  his  mouth  to  that  point,  and  delivcriil  it  to  the 
scout,  who  brought  it  to  me.  By  tiiis  note  I  became 
aware  of  the  true  situation  of  affairs  inside  the  en- 
einv'’s  lines,  and  gavi-  directions  for  the  attack.  I 
will  always  remember  this  courageous  and  patriotic 
act  of  j'ours  with  gratitude,  and  beg  of  j’ou  to  ac- 
i-ept  the  watch  and  chain  w  liich  I  send  v’ou  b\'  Gen. 
J.  AA'.  Forsyth,  as  a  memento  of  Sept.  13,  IMll.  1 
am,  verv  respectfullv.  vour  obedient  servant, 

PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN.  Major-General. 


Sarah  Jenifer,  a  mulatto,  has  died  in  AA'ashing¬ 
ton,  reported  to  be  aged  112  v’ears. 

Mrs.  Jane  Brower  has  just  died  at  Troj’,  N.  Y., 
aged  105.  She  had  never  worn  spectacles,  and  the 
day  before  her  death  split  kindlings  for  the  kitchen 
fire.  Caroline  Jackson,  in  the  County-house,  was 
formerly  a  slave,  and  claims  to  be  117. 

Franklin  J.  Moses,  formerly  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  was  sentenced  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to  three 
years’  confinement  in  the  State  Prison  for  obtain¬ 
ing  monej’  under  false  pretences  from  Col.  Higgin- 
son  and  others  in  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston  desires  us  to  correct  his  re¬ 
ported  remarks  in  the  Boston  newspapers  :  “  The 
statement  I  would  make  is  that  the  forests  of  our 
countrj’  are  subject  to  an  annual  drain  nearly  equal 
to  the  area  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  combined, 
and  almost  eijual  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.” 

.Another  “  Peter  Cooper  ”  seeing  his  monej'  doing 
practical  good  before  he  dies:  John  B.  Tolnian  of 
Lj'nn,  Mass.,  latelj'  gave  $30,000  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  liquor  laws,  and  trustees  of  the  fund 
are  now  pushing  liquor  prosecutions.  Mr.  Tolman 
is  79  years  old ;  never  used  tobacco,  liquor,  tea, 
coffee,  or  meat ;  and  is  hale  and  heart}’. 

Great  disorder  was  created  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  on 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  bj'  the  striking  driv¬ 
ers  and  conductors  of  the  street  car  company  of 
that  cit}’.  The  strikers  resented  the  emploj’nient 
of  new  men  in  their  places,  and  on  Saturday  night 
placed  piles  of  stones  and  lumber  on  the  tracks, 
and  .sent  volleys  of  bricks  crashing  through  the 
windows  of  the  cars,  also  railroad  torpedoes.  The 
explosion  of  one  of  these  blew  the  windows  from 
a  car,  and  brought  the  passengers  to  their  feet. 

Peter  Town.send,  the  iron  manufacturer,  diotl  at 
New  York  on  Oct.  3,  at  the  age  of  eightj’-two.  He 
was  the  representative  of  the  Townsend  family, 
which  for  a  centurj'  has  owned  the  “  Sterling  iron 
tract”  in  Orange  and  Rockland  counties.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  known  iron  deposits  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Townsend’s  grandfather  forged  the  chains  that 
were  stretched  across  the  Hudson  near  AA'e.st  Point 
during  the  Revolution,  and  Mr.  Townsend  himself 
pulled  from  the  rollers  of  his  mill  at  Brady's  Bend, 
Pa.,  the  first  bar  of  railroad  iron  rolled  in  .America. 

The  Fergus  branch  of  the  Northem  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  .seven  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  .scene 
of  a  terrific  accident  Sundaj'  morning.  The  vic¬ 
tims  were  members  of  John  Robinson’s  Circus 
Coinpanj'.  A  few  miles  from  Fergus  Falls  the  head 
or  baggage  section  broke  in  two  while  going  up  a 
heavj-  grade,  and  a  «lozen  cars  went  flying  Itack  at 
a  terrible  rate.  On  the  rear  of  the  train  were 
three  sleeping  cars  occupied  by  200  workmen,  all 
sound  asleep.  The  cars  increased  their  speed  as 
the}'  approached  the  second  or  cage  section,  and 
probablj-  had  run  a  mile  before  the  collision  oc¬ 
curred.  The  engineer  of  the  rear  section  .saw 
the  cars  approaching,  but  only  had  time  to  stop 
the  train  before  it  struck  him.  The  force  of 
the  collision  was  terrific,  three  cars  being  thrown 
from  the  track  and  almost  demolished.  More  than 
100  men  were  buried  in  the  wreck.  Five  were  in- 
stantl.v  killed,  and  a  great  man}'  were  wounded, 
some  fatallv. 

EOUC'.ATIOXAI,. 

The  tenth  annual  se.ssion  of  the  Johns-Hopkins 
University  ojiened  on  the  1st  at  tlie  .Academy  of 
Music  in  Baltimore,  when  President  Gilman  intro¬ 
duced  .Archdeacon  Farrar  of  AA’est  minster,  England, 
who  made  an  address  upon  education.  Specially 
referring  to  the  Jolins-IIopkins  University,  he  said 
“  It  embraces  in  its  prograinnie  of  studies  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge.  You  do  not  teach  any 
religious  creed,  you  bear  no  ecclesiastical  badge, 
you  are  united  in  a  (le.sire  to  search  for  the  truth. 
I  observe  with  pleasure  that  Church  history  anti 
direct  theological  study  has  a  place  in  your  cur- 
riculum.  God  has  many  Bibles  and  not  one  Bible 
only,  and  there  are  very  few  of  these  which  you 
neglect.  Y'ou  teach  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
deavpr  to  lead^iesUnleiitstl^ough  naturi;  to  a- 
ture’s  God.  This  (•our^^^^Uudy  is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  Fifty  years  ago  such  a  unive^^- 
ty  had  no  existence  in  Englisli  speaking  landA 
Gri'ek  and  Latin  only  were  the  subjects  taught,  an*! 
in  a  narrow  and  pedantic  way.” 

The  Freshman  Class  entered  at  Y'ale  College  this 
Fall  is  the  largest  on  record,  160  entering  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  90  the  scientific  departments.  This  is  a 
great  surprise,  as  it  was  thought  that  Harvard  by 
dropping  Greek  as  a  required  study  would  profit 
at  the  (‘xpense  of  Yale,  who  retains  it. 

Miss  Carey  Thomas  has  been  aiipointcd  Dean  of 
the  new  Female  College  at  Bryn  Mawr,  near  Phila" 
deljihia.  She  took  the  rare  degree,  conferred  once 
In  a  decade,  siiynina  cum  I'tu'.Ie,  at  the  University  of 
Zurich. 

Oil  Oct.  l.st,  Aliss  .Alice  B.  Jordin  of  Coldwater, 
Miidi.,  a  graduate  of  the  Academic  and  Law  De¬ 
partments  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  entered 
the  A’nle  Law  Sidiool,  New  Haven.  Slie  is  the  first 
woman  entered  in  any  department  of  A’ale  outside 
of  the  .Art  School. 

Oct.  1,  AA'illiams  College  was  the  scene  of  cane 
rushes  indoors  and  out.  The  Freshman  class  con¬ 
tains  seventy-five  members,  and  the  Sophomore 
classabout  half  tli, it  number.  President  (’arterand 
the  faculty  held  a  meeting  and  promptly  suspended 
seven  Sophomores  who  were  ringleaders  in  hazing. 

Mills  Seniinary  and  College  has  now  at  its  head 
as  President  tliat  expericnceil  educator,  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  M.A.,  Pli.D.,  late  of  Bo.stoii,  while  Mrs. 
C.  T.  Mills  remains  its  Lady  Principal.  They  are 
seconded  by  an  able  Faculty,  and  tlie  cidb'ge,  con¬ 
sidered  in  all  its  parts — its  enlarged  curriculum, 
its  enthusiastic  teaidic'rs,  its  flm;  buildings  and  ap¬ 
pointments  generally,  and  its  healtliful  situation — 
would  be  a  credit  and  acipdsitioii  to  any  State  in 
the  Union,  ('alifornia  and  the  whole  I’acitic  Coast 
may  well  foster  it. 

Of  Bellevue  College,  we  find  the  following  in  the 
last  St.  Louis  Evaiigidist :  On  the  Nebraska  side, 
ten  miles  lielow  Omaha,  is  Bidleviie,  an  old  town, 
which  once  was  the  rival  of  Omaha  for  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Had  shebeen 
successful,  there  would  have  been  a  much  more 
favorable  site  for  a  great  city.  Here  .stands  that 
promising  new  institution  called  Bellevue  College. 
At  its  head  is  Rev.  Dr.  Harsha,  late  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  HI.,  who  is  giving  tlie  matured  experience  of 
a  successful  pastoral  life  to  the  building  up  of  an 
institution  which  is  destined  to  send  .scores  of  min¬ 
isters  into  the  field.  As.sociate  I  with  him  is  Rev. 
AA’.  R.  Henderson.  Tliesi*  brethren  are  assisted  by 
others,  who  are  finely  equipped  tor  their  positions. 
.A  noble  company  of  thirty-six  students  are  already 
enrolled  and  on  hand.  The  College  visibility  at 
pn-sent  is  a  line  Iniilding,  erected  by  Mr.  Clark,  a 
former  citizen.  It  stands  on  the  hill  about  half  a 
mile  from  tlie  river,  and  at  an  elevation  of  at  least 
two  hundred  feet.  The  view  from  this  jioint  is  ex- 
tendeil  with  Omaha  in  tlie  distance.  Mr.  Clark 
has  also  givea  a  large  farm,  adjoining  the  college, 
and  several  houses  and  lots  in  the  village,  all  of 
which  are  helpful  in  its  support.  The  eollege 
building  is  ample  for  all  its  piirpo-es,  but  a  dormi¬ 
tory  is  greatly  needed.  This  institution  as  well  as 
one  equally  prosperous  a:id  more  fully  (‘quipped, 
at  Hastings,  about  bod  miles  to  the  southwest,  is 
under  the  can'  of  the  Synod  of  Nebraska. 

It  is  said  tliat  no  professorship  of  Russian  or 
any  of  the  Slavonie  tongues,  exists  i.’i  any  .Ameri¬ 
can  college.  This  seems  a  little  strange  when  one 
remembers  the  vast  numbers  of  peojile  that  speak 
the  Russian  and  kindred  tongues,  and  the  fine  lit¬ 
erature  of  wliich  Turgeneff's  works  form  only  a 
small  part. 

Cornell  University  is  to  have  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Malayan  languag*' — not  in  the  Malayan  lit- 
I'rature.  for  then*  is  none.  Professorships  of  Ma¬ 
ori.  Congo,  and  Zulu,  liavc  yet  to  be  established. 

The  Catholic  Examiner  .says  "Catholic  mothers 
are  training  the  future  rulers  of  this  country.  .  .  . 
Upward  of  ten  thousand  Protestant  children  are 
a’ tending  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.” 


CITV  AN1>  VICI.MTV. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  tlie  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School  began  on  the  2d.  About  one 
hundred  students  have  been  enrolled. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  Seventeenth 
AA'ard  are  making  a  generous  offer  for  higher  free 
education  at  night  to  such  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  community  as  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  evening  school  for  female 
“seniors,”  to  be  located  at  Grammar  School  No. 
13,  No.  239  East  Houston  street,  between  Essex 
and  Norfolk  streets.  The  studies  include  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  and 
composition.  A  pupil  may  select  such  studies  as 
she  desires  to  pursue.  There  will  also  be  classes 
to  teach  foreigners  the  English  language. 

Mr.  AA’illiam  Page,  the  well  known  painter,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  died 
on  the  1st  at  his  home  near  Tottenville,  S.  I.  Mr. 
Page  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
living  in  partial  retirement  from  his  profession. 

The  Amerikai  Nevnzetor,  the  Hungarian  paper 
published  in  Now  York,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
Magyar  language  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
heretofore  been  pulilished  seini-montlily,  will  in 
future  be  issued  weekly. 

About  twice  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the 
whole  United  States  travelled  up  and  down  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  on  the  elevated  railways  during  the 
year  which  ended  on  AA’ednesday,  the  3()th  ult.,  at 
midnight.  That  is  to  say,  the  ollicial  report  of  the 
Manhattan  Consolidated  Elevated  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  39,  shows  that  the 
cars  of  the  company  transported  103,312,242  per¬ 
sons — an  increase  in  .  the  number  of  p:is8engcrs 
over  last  year  of  6,639,622.  The  gross  receipts 
from  fares  were  $7,00 1,461.  The  increase  of  receipts 
over  last  year  was  $278,101,  and  the  decrease  of  op¬ 
erating  expenses  $130,000. 

Committees  from  the  Church  Temperance  Soci¬ 
ety  and  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  have  been  at  work  trying  to  frame  a  new 
Excise  Act  that  shall  take  the  place  of  the  law  of 
1857,  and  they  have  finally  agreed  upon  a  liill,  of 
which  the  main  features  are  as  follows:  1.  Abroad 
distinction  bet  ween  distilled  and  fernieiited  liipiors, 
the  license  fee  for  the  former  being  $1000,  for  the 
latter  $100.  2.  Disqualifying  convicts  from  hold¬ 

ing  licen.ses.  3.  The  di.siiualitication  of  premises 
for  one  year,  on  conviction  or  revocation  of  license. 

4.  The  publication  of  name  and  address  of  appli¬ 
cant  at  least  one  week  before  a  license  is  granted. 

5.  Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  revocation  of  license.  6.  Prohibiting  sale 
of  liquor  on  board  excursion  boats,  in  tenement 
houses,  and  in  concert  halls.  7.  Requiring  licensees 
to  keep  the  interior  of  their  premises  ojien  to  view. 
8.  Care  that  no  provision  of  this  bill  shall  infringe 
upon  or  affect  the  “  Civil  Damage  act,”  or  the  “  Lo¬ 
cal  Option  law.”  .As  will  be  seen,  the  measure  is 
practically  a  "high  license”  law.  AA’hile  it  does 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  “  local  (>ption”  law, 
under  which  any  town  in  the  State  may  obtain  ab¬ 
solute  prohibition  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  there¬ 
in  so  decree,  it  provides  for  high  license  in  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

AA'hen  Emily  B.  Faithfull  lectured  in  Steinway 
Hall  on  the  subject  of  “  AA'oiiian,”  among  those 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  platform  were  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Bellows  and  Parker.  They  listened  attentive¬ 
ly  while  she  threw  hot  shot  into  the  ranks  of  the 
males,  and  when  she  had  finished.  Dr.  Bi'liows 
slapping  his  friend  familiarly  upon  the  shoulder, 
said  “Don’t  be  disheartened,  brother  Parker.  Pluek 
up  courage,  even  if  you  arc  a  man.” 

Dr.  Talmago’s  church  people  did  so  well  on  their 
Niagara  excursions  that  a  movement  is  now  on 
foot  among  them  to  provide  a  grand  excursion  to 
Europe  for  next  Summer.  It  is  propo.sed  to  char¬ 
ter  a  steamer  for  the  purpose,  and  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  combine  recreation  and  sight¬ 
seeing  with  prai-seworthiLecoiioiu}’. 

A  regular  con'trtimtor  furnishes  the 'itTboklytT 
Eagle  the  following :  .A  month  or  so  ago  I  had  a 
stenographer  who  was  sent  to  me  by  an  agency  on 
lower  Broadway.  The  young  man  was  mild  and 
simple,  but  very  expert,  and  faithful  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  After  he  had  been  with  me  for  a  short  time 
he  told  me  about  the  struggle  he  had  had  to  get 
along  in  New  York  until  he  had  become  proficient 
in  short-hand  writing,  and  asked  me  casually  if  I 
didn’t  think  twenty  per  cent,  was  a  good  deal  to 
take  out  of  a  man’s  salary  for  procuring  a  situa¬ 
tion.  .After  talking  awhile  I  found  that  the  jiropri- 
etor  of  the  agency  had  procured  a  situation  for  the 
young  man  with  a  dry-goods  firm,  wliere  he  re¬ 
ceived  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  This  had  occurred 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  every  week  from  that 
time  until  I  heard  of  the  thing,  the  ageiicy  had  ex¬ 
tracted  two  dollars  and  eighty  cents  from  the  lad’s 
salary.  He  had  thus  paid  the  agency  considcra- 
ably  over  two  hundred  dollars  for  getting  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  paid  him  only  fourteen  dollars  a  week. 
The  agency  advertise  very  largely  in  AA’e-iterii  pa¬ 
pers,  and  get  young  men  into  their  hands  who  have 
little  idea  of  city  ways.  This  particular  steno¬ 
grapher  was  a  sickly  youth,  and  was  obliged  to 
work  very  hard  to  send  money  home  beside  keep¬ 
ing  up  expenses.  .Accordingly  after  he  had  finish¬ 
ed  his  regular  work,  he  .stayed  in  the  ofllce  of  the 
agency  down  town,  and  linished  whatever  work 
came  in,  sometimes  working  as  lat'-  as  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  obliged  to  give  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  exactly  one-half  to  the  managers  of  the 
agency.  He  was  afraid  they  could  prosecute  him 
and  make  him  lose  his  position,  and  it  was  almo.st 
impossible  for  me  to  convince  him  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  such  i>roceo  lings,  so  thoroughly  had 
they  inqiressed  him  with  their  methods.  He  said 
there  were  dozens  of  AA’estern  boys  working  in 
New  York  who  sent  in  their  contributions  to  the 
agency  with  gri'at  regularity  every  week,  and  had 
done  .so  for  years.  His  health  broke  down,  and  ho 
went  back  to  his  home  in  the  AA'est  several  weeks 
ago.  Such  an  agency  as  this  must  have  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  very  soft  thing,  but  it’s 
mighty  hard  on  the  struggling  young  stenograph¬ 
ers.  n.  H. 

Residents  of  the  thrifty  little  \illagc  of  AA’est- 
wood,  N.  J.,  who  were  looking  southwest  through 
the  rainy  air  at  1  :  15  o’clock  Sii.'.day  afternoon  saw- 
two  balloon  shaped  clouds,  black  as  ink,  approach¬ 
ing  them.  The  clouds  buzzed  and  hummed  along, 
gradually  nearing  each  other,  and  finally  they 
merged  with  a  roar  like  Niagara.  It  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  seveial  villagers  who  had  passed  a  part  of 
their  lives  in  Dakota  as  a  veritable  wild  AA’est  tor¬ 
nado.  Twisted  trees  and  fragments  of  rail-fences 
were  interwoven  in  the  bulging  upper  part  of  the 
hissing  ma.ss.  The  first  building  in  its  i>ath  was 
the  big  ne-,v  .-chool-house,  Just  completed,  which 
was  crushed  like  an  eggshell,  and  every  timber 
except  the  floor  was  carried  along  with  the  howl¬ 
ing  wind-cloud.  The  village  church  received  the 
I  full  force  of  the  cyclone.  It  was  lifted  thirty  feet 
in  the  air,  and  fell  on  its  .side  a  jumble  of  jagge  ! 
rafters,  boards,  and  idaster.  Still  keeidng  its 
!  northeasterly  course,  the  cloud  tore  up  tlie  barns 
I  and  out  houses  of  A.  B.  A’an  Emburgh  and  dashed 
!  them  a  hundred  feet  from  their  foundations  in 
j  front  of  two  dwellings  owned  by  Airs.  .AmiAAes- 
'  terveh.  which  were  wrecked,  'llie  house  of  Alana- 
ger  J.  D.  Hasbrouck  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
Y’ork  Railroad  was  on  the  edge  of  the  cyclone  s 
I  path.  Its  rear  doors  were  torn  from  their  hinges 
and  sent  flying  through  the  hall,  knocking  out  the 
I  front  doors  as  tiiey  sailed  into  the  outer  air.  A 
j  piece  of  scantling  was  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
I  house  near  the  bay  w  indow  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
,  from  a  cannon.  The  jiath  of  the  cyclone  is  not 
j  more  than  200  feet  wide,  and  is  less  tliaii  two  miles 
.  long.  The  ground  looks  as  if  a  giant  ploughman 
had  run  a  furrow  through  the  northern  end  of  the 
.  village.  Hundreds  of  trees  are  scattered  along  its 
edge,  and  the  fields  for  miles  around  are  tilled 
with  broken  timber  and  fences. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Thomas  Lumsden,  brother  of  Sir  Peter  Lums. 
den,  was  fatally  gored  by  a  bull,  which  he  was 
loading  to  the  fair  at  AA'innepeg,  Alanitoba.  He 
was  a  wealthy  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  three  children.  He  was  fifty-three 
years  old. 

John  Ruskin  is  suffering  from  acute  dementia. 
Like  AA'illiam  Alorris,  the  poet,  he  is  the  son  of  a 
merchant.  So  also  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  in  active  business  still,  at  the  head  of  a 
metal  house. 

“  I  believe  that  the  present  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drink,  with  all  the  consequences  which  floAV  from 
it,  is  the  gravest  sin,  shame,  folly,  and  danger  in 
our  country,”  said  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  address 
at  AA’’igan,  England. 

.A  notice  was  posted  on  Sunday  at  the  gates  of 
Airs.  Alorgan  O’ConneU’s  homestead  at  Kildysart, 
Ireland,  ordering  members  of  the  League  to  shun 
her  at  Alass,  and  not  to  sit  in  the  same  gallery  with 
her.  Airs.  O’Connell  attended  Alass,  and  was  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  gallery. 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  famous  model  village  AA’im- 
borne,  St.  Giles  in  Dorsetshire,  took  up  much  of 
his  attention.  Always  seeking  to  amcliorato  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  toiling  farm  hands  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Giles  House.  Demolishing  the  old 
tumble-down  hovels  with  their  quaint  gables  and 
thatched  roofs,  he  erected  in  their  stead  comforta¬ 
ble  cottages,  with  the  latest  sanitary  appliances, 
each  with  a  ijuarter  of  an  acre  of  garden  land  at¬ 
tached,  and  rented  to  the  Donsetshire  laborers  for 
an  absurdly  small  sum.  It  was,  however,  among 
the  London  costermongers  that  he  achieved  the 
greatest  good.  Going  among  them  in  their  homes 
in  the  miserable  slums  of  AA’hitechapel,  ho  worked 
practical  rerorms,  reclaiming  them  from  vice, 
forming  clubs  and  societies  for  their  benefit,  until 
at  length  he  gained  for  himself  the  title  of  “  The 
Coster’s  Friend,”  and  it  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  life,  as  he  often  admitted,  when  a  public 
presentation  of  the  handsomest  donkey  in  the  Ea.st 
End  of  London  was  made  him,  with  complimenta¬ 
ry  speeches  from  a  delegation  of  the  class  he  loved 
to  befriend. 

Queen  A'ictoria’s  family  gathering  at  Balmoral 
Castle  ill  Scotland  includes  the  Duke  and  Duchi'ss 
of  .Albany  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Beatrice.  A’isitors  to  Balmoral 
di.'scribethe  daily  life  at  the  Castle  as  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity.  The  Queen  is  an  early  riser. 
She  breakfasts  regularly  at  8  o’clock  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  insists  that  all  her  guests  be  present  at 
the  meal  with  her  or  go  without  it.  After  this  ear¬ 
ly  morning  meal  no  other  is  served  until  1  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  her  Alajesty  has  luncheon. 
The  dinners  are  said  to  be  very  plain.  The  house- 
holrt  is  managed  economically,  and  the  servants 
are  held  to  strict  accountability,  and  it  is  alleged 
the  larder  is  not  frei*  to  the  sluggards  who  prefer 
sleep  to  breakfast  at  8. 

The  Pall  Alall  Gazette  says  that  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  Leicester  decided  to  go  to  (’alifornia  and 
learn  fruit-farming.  He  fell  In  with  a  circular  of 
a  seemingly  respectable  London  firm,  offering  to 
place  gentlemen’s  sons  as  pupils  on  farms  round 
Los  Angeles.  The  terms  were  $100,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  the  [lujiil  was  to  be  taken  to  a  farm, 
boarded,  and  taught  fruit-growing  in  all  its  branch¬ 
es,  and  receive  $5  a  month  for  three  or  six  niontlis. 
The  $100  was  paid,  but  there  was  no  agent  to  meet 
the  young  man  at  Los  .Angeles.  The  latter  having 
fortunately  found  the  agent’s  address,  applied  to 
him  for  the’ fulfilmeut  of  the  contract,  but  was  de¬ 
risively  dismissed.  The  Y’oung  Alen’s  Chri-stian 
Association  took  the  case  up,  and  compelled  the 
agent  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

Old  Testament :  “Out  of  the  heart  are  the  Issues 
of  life.”  Carlyle:  “  How  can  a  man,  without  clear 
vision  in  his  heart  first  of  all,  have  any  clear  vision 
In  his  head  ?” 

^he  wonderful  “red  sunsets  ”’of  18S3-fp?alt(^ 
from  Herman  Alerivale  the  following  sonnet,  which 
witnesses  of  the  sunsets  tif  September,  1885,  will 
enjoy : 

AVearing  Aurora’s  robe,  night  after  night. 

Some  radiant  spirit  rules  the  western  sky. 
Drowning  the  sun-tints  with  such  rich  sup|>l}’ 

Of  colors  weaved  of  unrenicnibered  light. 

That  it  would  seem  the  AIaster-palntei’’s  might 
Had  wrought  anew  His  palette  there  on  high. 

To  tell  the  tired  world  rainbows  shall  not  die, 
AA’liich  first  His  pledge  of  i>romise  ilid  indite. 
Forged  newly  like  a  steel-blue  scimitar. 

The  crescent  Aloon  shines  keener  than  of  old. 

And  as  the  drawn  sword  of  one  armed  for  war, 
Alarshals  those  hosts  of  crimson,  grei'ii,  and  gold. 
Till  underneath  the  quiet  Evening  Star 
The  great  review  pales  out  into  the  cold. 

Louis  Ulbach  the  novelist  tells  tlii'  following  to 
illusti’iite  the  extraordinary  self-conceit  of  A'ictor 
Hugo  :  One  day  in  January,  1871,  Hugo  said  to  I’l- 
bach  “  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  left  but  for  me 
to  put  on  a  National  Guard  uniform  and  place  my¬ 
self  ns  defender  on  the  bastions.  I  know  I  shall 
fall,  but  the  war  will  then  bo  at  an  end.”  “For 
you,  certainly,”  IHbnch  replied,  “but  not  for 
France.”  From  that  moment  A’ictor  Hugo  har¬ 
bored  a  deep  aversion  to  his  former  friend,  which 
ho  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

The  fee  paid  to  the  Pojie  for  the  dispensation  al¬ 
lowing  the  marriage  of  Prince  AA’aldemar  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Princess  Alarie  of  Orh'ans,  is  said  to 
have  been  $25,0(10,  not  unlike  the  retaining  fi.'c  of 
some  lawyers. 

The  Pope  ('liters  the  list  in  bi'half  of  “  Prohibi¬ 
tion.”  He  has  di'sired  tin'  Cha|)t<*r  of  Franciscan 
Alonks  to  sujqiress  the  numerous  breweries  be¬ 
longing  to  that  Order  in  Bavaria,  lieru'e  th(*re  will 
be  no  more  of  tin*  famous  “  Franziskann(*r  Bn’iii,” 
so  highly  ('stei'med  by  beer-drinkers  in  Germany. 

New  developments  continiM*  to  manifest  theni- 
selvi's  in  tin;  case  of  Empniss  (Jarlotta.  It  will  be 
rememlx'rod  that  the  Empress  recmilly  celebrated 
the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  birth,  and  that  it 
was  aiinouaced  that  a  marked  improvi'ment  had 
taki'ii  ]>la(*e  in  lii'r  mental  and  bodily  h(^altli.  Dr. 
Smith,  the  spei'ialist  charged  with  the  custody  of 
the  unfortunate  lady,  after  an  ('xti'iided  observa¬ 
tion  of  her  ailmi'iit,  now  reports  that  Im  can  find 
no  basis  for  any  hope  that  the  Empn'ss  will  have 
any  permanent  recovery  from  li(*r  malady.  He 
says  she  is  possessed  by  a  persistent  delusion  that 
Alaximilian  is  alive,  that  he  is  working  out  a  bril¬ 
liant  (h'stiny,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  enqx'ror  of 
the  whole  world.  She  spi'iids  mu(*h  of  h('r  time  in 
si'arching  for  him  in  the  rooms  and  gardens  of  h(*r 
chateax  at  Bonchant.  In  her  calmer  moods  she 
holds  rece|>tions.  These  are  limited  to  the  ladies 
of  tlx*  Belgian  court,  and  toward  th(*m  all  the  Em¬ 
press  maintains  an  extremely  dignitb'd  and  impos¬ 
ing  mien.  One  phase  of  Carlotta’s  insanity  is  n*- 
markable.  She  has  eonceivi'd  a  violent  jmssion 
for  making  frequent  purchases  of  costly  court  cos¬ 
tumes.  She  is  permitted  to  indulge  this  passion, 
and  as  slie  buys  with  exquisite  taste,  the  costumes 
are  subsequently  sold,  generally  without  loss  and 
often  witli  great  jirollt,  to  ladies  of  high  standing 
in  Brussels. 

The  Alereury  of  the  4th  of  Jum*,  1885,  gave  an 
account  of  the  op(*ning  in  Shanghai  of  the  Margaret 
AA’illiamson  Hospital,  tlx*  first  hospital  in  (.’liina  , 
established  exiui.'Ssly  and  solely  for  the  relief  of  j 
the  sufferings  of  Chinese  women.  National  preju-  | 
dices  priivented  ('hinese  women  from  acciqiting  the  , 
services  of  male  foreign  doctors,  and  Aliss  AA'illiam-  j 
son  devoted  all  her  means  and  ('iiergies  to  the  . 
foundation  of  an  institution  wlx're  tho.se  pri'jiidices  ' 
could  lx*  rcspi'cted,  and  when*  the  suffm'ing  wo-  j 
men  might  find  a  rt'spiti*  from  their  affiictions.  j 
Six*  evi'ii  travelled  from  China  to  New  York  and  | 
back  again  in  furtherance  of  this  [iroject,  which  i 
has  now  been  acconiplisix'd.  Bishop  B(x>ne  (ire-  | 
sided  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  which  were  at-  , 
temled  by  many  natives  and  Europeans.  The  hos- 
'  pital  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
*  Reifsn viler.  ' 


Crete,  the  large  and  famous  island  of  the  Aledi- 
terranean,  a  vilayet  of  Turkey,  is  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
volt. 

The  Civil  Register  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  shows  12,081  births, 
239  marriages,  and  7,611  deaths. 

The  people  of  Cuba  have  responded  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  in  her  need.  They  have  just  sent 
$7000  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  for  the  relief  of 
the  cholera  sufferers  in  Spain.  This  makes  $47,000 
forwarded  by  them  so  far. 

Details  of  the  battle  between  the  French  and  the 
Hovas  at  Tarafat,  Aladagascar,  on  Sept.  10,  show 
that  the  French  were  badly  defeated.  The  Hovas, 
who  were  strongly  intrenched,  after  two  hours’ 
hard  fighting  compelled  their  adversaries  to  fall 
back  on  Tamatave,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

That  the  map  of  Africa  is  not  yet  complete,  is 
proved  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Grenfell, 
of  the  Congo  Alission.  In  the  little  missionary 
steamer  ‘Peace,’  he  ascended  a  yet  unexplored 
river— the  Alobangi— for  over  four  hundred  miles, 
and  found  on  its  banks  a  teeming  population  who 
had  never  seen  a  white  man.  This  fine  river 
empties  into  the  Congo  from  the  North. 

Ireland’a  Land  Relitif  Enactment. 

Dr.  Talmage  reports  that  on  his  late  vacation 
trip  ho  said  to  an  intelligent  man  in  Ireland, 

“  Now  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  these  things ; 
just  tell  me  in  a  few  words  what  are  the  sufferings 
of  Ireland,  and  what  is  this  land  relief  enactment 
about  which  we  hear  so  much.”  The  man  replied : 
“I  will  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words.  Suppose  I 
am  the  landlord  and  you  are  the  tenant.  You  rent 
from  me  a  place  for  £10  a  year.  You  improve  it, 
you  change  it  from  bog  to  garden,  you  put  upon  it 
a  house.  I,  the  landlord,  come  and  see  the  im¬ 
provements  and  say  to  my  agent  ‘  How  much 
does  this  man  pay  for  this  place  ?’  The  agent 
.says  ‘  He  pays  £10.’  ‘  Alake  him  pay  twenty ;  it  is 
worth  that.’  Y'ou,  the  tenant,  go  on  and  make  still 
further  improvements.  You  enlarge  your  house 
and  you  enrich  the  soil,  and  after  awhile  I  come 
along  and  I  see  the  improvements,  and  I  say  to  my 
agent  ‘  How  much  does  that  man  pay  for  this 
place?’  ‘He  pays  £'20.’  ‘Alake  him  pay  £25.* 

‘  AA'cll,’  says  the  man,  ‘  I  can’t  pay  it  and  support 
my  family.’  ‘  AA'ell,  then,  pay  it  or  got  out.’  The 
man  not  being  able  to  pay,  surrenders  the  property 
in  its  improved  condition  to  the  landlord.  Now,  to 
correct  that  outrage  there  has  been  a  relief  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  sort :  Commissioners  are  appointed 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  the  difference  of  value 
between  that  land  when  the  man  rented  it  and  the 
value  of  the  land  after  he  improved  it,  and  the 
landlord  must  pay  the  tenant  the  difference.”  That 
is  right,  that  is  reasonable,  that  is  going  to  settle 
to  a  gri'at  extent  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of 
that  land.  Then  the  government  comes  in  with  a 
loan  and  says  to  these  tenants  “Hero  is  money 
we  will  lend  you  on  the  property  if  you  really  want 
to  piirchasi*  it  out  and  out  and  the  landlord  is  will¬ 
ing  to  .sell.”  AA’ell,  it  was  put  to  mo  in  such  a  con- 
cis(,‘  shape  that  1  understood  it  more  thoroughly 
than  I  ever  understood  it  before.  And  the  bread 
qix'stion  in  Ireland  is  going  to  be  settli'd. 

Ilersfnrd's  Acid  riiospliate. 

riianlmoua  Appriival  of  Medical  StalT. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Comstock,  Pliysiean  at  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  Ho.-ipital,  St.  Louis,  AIo.,  says:  “  For  years  we 
have  used  it  in  this  liospital  in  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  as  a  drink  during  the  decline 
and  in  the  eonvalescenee  of  lingi'ring  fevers.  It 
has  the  unanimous  approval  of  our  medical  staff.” 

AIensmxn’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  ntUriiiom  proper- 
lien.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  In  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmou- 
jiry  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Propriet^|M 

NeiTymk.  —  - ■  m 

Now  Y’ork,  Alonday,  October  5,  1885. 

'I'lx*  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  .$3, 432, 700  in  surplus  reserve,  which  nowstandsat 
$  11,499,200  against  $29,897,675  at  the  same  time  la.st 
year,  and  $2,089,1.50  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,670,200 ; 
fix)  specie  is  down  $2,163,100;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,4'23,990 ;  the  deiiosits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  down  $617,200,  and  tlie  circulation 
is  increa.sed  $91,900. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparisuii : 


Alton  and  Terru  Haute .  i)5 

Altuu  and  Terre  Haute  iiref .  81 

American  C'alile .  61 

American  District  Telegraph .  UU 

American  Kxiiress  .  tiy 

Canada  Southern  .  JS 

Canadian  FacIQc .  4.> 

Central  Iowa .  lU 

Central  FaciUc . 

Uhesapealte  and  Ohio .  i 

Ohesapeaxe  and  unto  let  pret .  13 

ChesupeaKe  and  Ulilo  3d  pret .  8, 

Chicago  and  .Alton .  13i, 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  lUl 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  139 

Chicago,  Burllngtou  &  Quincy .  13ii. 

Chicago.  Mllwauaee  St,  Paul.  ...  80 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  lU 

Cht(»igu,  Rock  Island  k  Pacldc .  130 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg .  13 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  Jt  Pittsburg  pret  38 
Cleveland,  C,,  C.  It  ludlauapoUs....  49 

Colorado  coal .  18 

Col.  and  Oreeuvllle  oret .  38 

Consolidated  Uas  .  97 

Delaware  s  Hudson  Canal .  89 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  193, 

Denver  A  Klo  Uraude  .  1*1 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  &  U.  S .  8 

E.  leuu.,  Va.,  & ‘ieorgla .  6, 

E.  Teun.  Va.,  ill  Georgia  pret .  lu 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  37 

Green  Day  A  Winona .  3, 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City .  20 

. . 

Houston  k  Texas .  33 

Illinois  Central . . .  133 

lud.,  lilooiu.  iit  Western  .  14, 

Lake  Erie  k  Western .  11 

Lake  snore . —  75 

Long  Island .  73 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  43, 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 .  33 

Manhattan  con  . .  .  .  190^ 

Manhattan  Beac.h .  13 

31  Icuigan  Central  .  67 


Highest.  Lowest.  1884. 
.35  33  34 


Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret . 

5Ilssourl  PaclUc . 


Nashville.  Chat.  &  St.  1/iuls . 

New  Central  Coal . 


New  York  Central . 

New  York  &  New  England  . . 
New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis.. 
N.  y..  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret.. 


New  York,  Sus.  k  Western .  ...  6J 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western  prel .  144 

Norfolk  and  Western .  8 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  ‘33) 

Northern  PaclUc .  31) 

Northern  PaclUc  prel .  4q 

Ohio  Central .  14 

Uhlo  Soutneru  .  13| 

Uhlo  k  Mississippi  .  23) 

Ontario  Mining .  33 

Ontario  ik  Western .  13f 

Oregon  Improvement .  34, 


Oreg'iu  Shun  Liue . 

Oregon  ik  'rrausconiiueulal  . 

PaclUc  Alall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 


Pullman  Palace  Car  Company... 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref . . 

Rensselaer  and  Sarabiga . 

Richmond  k  Danville  . 

Richmond  k  West  Point . 

R(.iche8ter  ik  Pittsburg . 

St. Louis  A  Sau  Francisco . 


St.  Paul  A  Duluth . 

.St.  Paul  aixl  Duluth  pref . 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha . . 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  bref . 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  k  Manitoba  — 
Texas  PacIQc . 


Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Paclflc . 
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